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CHAPTER I. 

Notices of Indians who submitted to Massachusetti, 
continued — The S<ioaw-Sachkm of Medfbrd — Her 
history ) fajnily, &>c. — Her sons, Sagfamore John and 
Safrainnre Jamks — Their intercourse with the Eng- 
lish — Anecdotes of them—Complaints, services) deata 
and character — Chickatarot» Suchem of Neponaet— 
His war with the Squaw-Sachem — Visits Boston sev- 
eral times — Appears in court against Plastowe — An- 
ecdotes of his Government — Indian policy of Massa- 
chusetts compared with that of Plymouth — Anecdotes 
of Chickatabot — His death. 

Having heretofore had occasion frequently to intro- 
duce ihe names of Indians who subjected themselves^ 
more or less, to the Government of MnsMichiisetts^ 
we pro|iose in this chapter to notice a few of the 
most prominent of that class, who have not yet been 
mentioned.* 

Some years previous to the arrival of the English, 
the various Massachusetts tribes, |>ro|)erly so called, 
are lielieved to have been confederated, like the Po- 
kauokets and others, under the government of one 
great Sachem, whose name was Nanepashrmet 
or the New-Moon. His usual residence was in Med- 
ford, near Mystic Pond. He was kHIed hi J 6 19,^ 
by what enemy is unknown. Two years afterwards, a 

* Sec a sketch of Cutchamequm, of Braintee,in Chap- 
ter XI, Vol. I. 
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Plymouth party vinted this section ; and they then dis- 
covered tlie remains of one of Nanepashemet's forts. 
It was built in a valley. There was a trench about it, 
breast-high, with a |)eriphery of palisades reaching up 
more than thirty feet. It was accessible only in one 
direction, by a narrow bridse. The Sachem's grave 
had been made under the frame of a house within 
the enclosure, which was still standing ; and another, 
upon a neighboring hill, marked the spot where he 
fell in battle. His dwelling-house had been built on 
a large scaffold, six feet hiffh, also near the summit 
of a hill.*^ It is evident that Nanepashemet was a 
chieflain of very considerable state and power. 

His successor, to a certain extent, was his widow, 
well known in histonr as the Squaw-Sachem, and 
otherwise called the Massachusetts Queen. It is prob- 
ably from the latter circumstance, in part, tliat some 
modem historians have described her as inheriting 
the power of her husband ; but this is believed to be 
incorrect We find no evidence of it among the old 
writers ; though it appears, on the other hand, that 
some of the other Massachusetts tribes were at war 
with her's, when the English first made her acquaint- 
ance. It seems highly probable, that these were 
the enemy — ^rel)els, we should perhaps sav — whom 
Nane|>ashemet fell in attempting to subdue. His 
failure and death were sufficient, without the aid of 
that terrible pestilence which reduced the number 
of the Massachusetts warriors from three thousand 
to three hundred, to prevent any attempts on the part 
of his widow, for recovering or continuing his own 
ancient dominion. 

Still, the Squaw-Sachem governed at least the 
remnants of one tribe. She also laid claim to ter- 
ritory m various places, and among the rest to what 
is now Concord, a grant of which place she joined 
with two or three other Indians in conveying to the 
origuial settlers, in 1635. Previous to this date, she 
— — ^— ^— ■ ' 

• Prince. 
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had taken a second husband, Waipaco wet, the chief 
priest of her tribe, he being by custom entitled to the 
hand of his Sachem's widow. The land was paid 
for in wampum, hatchets, hoes, knives, cotton cloth, 
and chintz ; beside which, Wappacowet, who figured 
only as an evidence in the case, received a gratuity 
of a suit of cotton cloth, a hat, a white linen band^ 
shoes, stockings, and a great coat.^ 

Several years aflerthe sale of Concord, the Squaw- 
Sachem visited Boston, for the purpose of subjecting 
herself to the Massachusetts Government That ob- 
ject she effected. Whether the priest was included 
m the submission, or what was the sequel of his his- 
tory, or even her's, does, not appear. 

The Squaw-Sachem, like her husband, the New 
Moon, has maintained her principal dignity in our ear- 
ly annals, as the parent of Wonohaquaham and Mou- 
towampate, better known as Sagamore John and Sa- 
gamore JAMES.f The former lived, before the Enslish 
came, at the old residence of his father, in Medford ; 
Bubsequently, at Winnesimet, anciently called Rum- 
ney Marsh, and situated partly in Chelsea, and partly 
in Saugus. James, who was Sachem of the Saugus 
Indians, and had jurisdiction of Lynn and Marble- 
head, resided on Sagamore hill, near the eastern end of 
Lynn beach. 

John was one of the best, as well as earliest friends 
the setders of Boston ever had amonff the natives ; 
and by their descendants his memory ^oukl be cher^ 
ished for that, if for no other reason. On all occa- 
nons, he was courteous, kind and frank. Soon after 
their coming, he engaged with the governor to make 

* Depositions on Concord Records. 

t There has been a controversy about the meaning of 
flus title, and the difference Mtw^n Sagamore, (or 
Sagamo) and Sachem. We agree with Mr. Lewis (from 
whose accurate history of Lynn we have borrowed 
above,) in considering them different pronunciations of 
the same word. 
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eompensation for damages done by his subjects, and 
to fence in his territories, both which he ihd. Dur- 
ing tlie same year, 1630, he seasonably gave warning to 
the Charlestown people, of a plot farmed against thera 
among some of the neighlioring Indians, — an act on 
the mention of which an old writer pa}'8 him the de- 
served compUment of having * always loved the £n« 
glish.* 

His attachment was justified by the conduct of hia 
new ally and friends, for though he often brought 
complaints before the Massachusetts amhorities, it waa 
•a rarely without effect as it was without cause. 

At one time, two of his wigwams were carelesslv 
set on (ire by some English rowlers, and destroyed. 
The chief offender was a servant of Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstail, and the Court ordered him to give satisfac- 
tion, which he did, being mulcted in seven yards of 
cloth, valued at fifly shillings sterling. The; act of 
firing one of the buildings, was n^t very easily 
proved ; but, say the Court, *^ lest he should t^iink us 
not sedulous enough to find it out, and so shouJd de- 
part discontentedly from us, we gave both him and 
his subject satisfaction for them both." 

So when he and his brother James, a few weeks 
afterwards, applied to the Grovernor for an order, to 
procure the return of twenty beaver-skins which had 
been obtained unfairly from them by an Englishman, 
**the governor entertained them kindly, and gave 
them his letter, &.c.'^ John must have been per- 
mitted to manage his relations with other sacliema 
also, as he pleased; for when Chickatabot fouffht 
for Canonicus in 1632, as we shall soon see, he luso 
joined him at the head of thirty men, and the fact is 
recorded not only without censure, but without com- 
ment. 

James was a more troublesome personage, and 
was more '.Iran once in difficulty with both Itidians 
■nd English. A party of that formidable eastern 

* New-England Chronology, 1631. 
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people, the Tarrotines, attacked him in \631, slew 
seven of bis men, wounded both him and his broth' 
er John, and carried off his wife captive. Hubbard 
observes, that he had treacherously killed some of 
the Tarratines before this, " and was therefore the less 
pitied of the English that were informed thereof: " 
but the latter nevertheless procured the redemption 
of his wife. The following extract from Mr. VVin- 
throp's Journal, throws some light, both on the au- 
thority which he exercised upon his own subjects, 
and the libeities he took with the English. The 
Grovernment, it must be observed, bad made a pru- 
dent regulation, forbidding the sale of arms to thena 
lives: 

** September 4th, 1632. 

"One Hopkins of Watertown was convict for 
selling a piece and pistol, with powder and shot, to 
James Sagamore, for which he had sentence to be 
whipped and branded in the cheek." — It was discov- 
ered by an Indian, one of James's men, upon promise 
of concealing him, or otherwise he was sure to be killecL 
It was probably for some offence of this description 
that James was once forbidden to enter any English 
plantation under penalt)r often beaver-skins ; a much 
better dispensation of justice, clearly, than to have 
sent an armed force, as the good people of Plymouth 
had been in the habit of doing op such occasions, to 
punish him in person. 

The following is an item in the account of Treas- 
urer Pyncheon, stated to the General Court for 1632, 
under the bead of Payments out of the Common 
Treasury. 

« Paid John Sagamore's brother, the 9th Oct 1633; 
for killing a wolf, one coat at £0. 12s. 0." 

This accoimt of James indicates that be was much 
less known among the English than his brother ; and 

T¥ u * Wiathrop. 
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14 INDIAN BTOGRAPHT. 

as it appears in company of several charges like 
these, — 

"To Jack Straw, one coat, by a note 

from the Governor, 129. 

To Wamascus' Son, two wolves, 
two coats, £1 : 49.- 

It may be fairly inferred that the Sagamore hesi- 
tated not to put his dignity, so far as he was known, 
on a level, in the eyes of the English, with the low- 
est of his countrymen. 

John and James died about the same time, in 
1633, of a mortal epidemic then prevalent amonff 
the Massachusetts Indians. Hubbard says, that both 

Eromised, if they recovered from their sickness, to 
ve with the English and serve their €rod. The 
reason why John, at least, had not already taken 
such a course, may be gathered from some expres- 
sions in that curious tract. New England's First 
Fbjjits, which we cite the more willingly because 
it places the character of John in its true light. 

<* Sagamore John," says the learned author, " Prince 
of Mossaquesetts, was from our very *first landing, 
more courteous, ingenious, and to the English more 
loving than others of them ; he desired to learne and 
speake our language, and loved to imitate us in our 
behaviour and apparell, and began to hearken afler 
.our Grod and his wayeu * * And did resolve and 

Eromise to leave the Indians aivd come live with us ; 
ut yet, kept doton hyftare of the acoffin of the Indians^ 
had not power to make good his purpose, &c." 

The same writer thus refers to the poor Sagamore's 
last moments. Being struck with death, we are told, 
he began fearfully to reproach himself that he had 
not lived with the English, and known theu* God. 
" But now," he added, "I must die. The God of the 
English is much angry with me, and will destroy me. 
Ah ! I was afraid of the scofii of these wicked In- 
dians. But my chQd shall Hve with the Englidiy to 
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know their God, when I am dead. I'll give him to 
Mr. Wilson — he much good man, and much love 
me." Mr. Wilson, (clergyman at Boston,) was accor- 
dingly sent fi:)r, and when he attended, as he did 
promptly, the Sagamoi*e " committed his only chihl 
to his care, and so died." — In confirmation of thi« 
honorable testimony, the author of the Wondeb, 
Working Providence may be cited. He observes, 
that the English clergymen were much moved to see 
the Indians depart this life without the knowledge of 
God in Christ, "and therefore were very frequent 
ftmong them, for all the Noysomuess of their Diseaseg 
entering their Wigwams, and exhorting them in the 
Dame of the Lord." John is said to have given some 
good hopes, as being always \ery courteous to them; 
Then follows the request to Mn Wilson : " Quoth hee, 
*by and by mee Mattamoy, [dead] — may bee my 
sons live — you take them to teach much to know 
God.'"» 

Mr. Cotton, himsell a preacher also at Boston, at 
the same period, and probably an eye-witness, fur^ 
nishes a more paiticular and interesting account of 
this scene, with which we shall conclude our notice^ 

^ At our first coming hither John Sagamore was tho 
chiefest'Sachim in tliese parts. He falling sick, our 
Pastor Mr. Wilson hearing of it (and being of some, 
acquaiutance with him) went to visit him, taking oni> 
of the deacons of our Church with hini, and withall, 
1^ little Mithridate and strong water. When he came, 
to his lodging, (which they call a Wigwam) hearing a 
uoyse within, hee looked over tlie mat of the door, to- 
discerne what it meant, and saw many Indians gatln 
ercd together, and some Poxowaws amongst mem, 
who are their Priests, Physitians, and Witches. They 
by course epake earnesdy to the sick Sagamort^wnA 
to his disease, {in a way of charming of it and \nin\ 

* Johnson speaks as if there were several sons, and, 
therein is clearly incorrect. Mr. Cotton is mucii better 
authoritv in this case. 
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Und one to another in a kind of Antiphonies. When 
thev had done, all ^ept silence, our Pastour went in 
wiui the Deacon, and found the man farre spent, his 
^es set in his head, his speech leaving him, his 
mother (old Squato-Sachim) sitting weeping at hia 
bed's head. Well (saith our Pastour) our Go<l save 
Sagamore Jokn^ Pounoctw Cram (that is, kin)iS!ag-a- 
more John; and thereupon hee fell to prayer with his 
Deacon, and after prayer forced into the sick man's 
mouth with a spoon, a little Mithridate dissolved in 
the strong water; soon after the Sagamore looked np, 
and three dayes after went abroad on bunting. This 
providence so farre prevailed with the SagamoreytUat 
tie promised to look after the BngHsh man's God, to 
heare their sermons, to weare EngKsh apparell, &c» 
But his neighbor htdianSy SagamoreSy and Powivaws^ 
bearing of this, threatened to Cram him (}hat is, to 
kill him) if he did so degenerate from his Countrev 
€rods, and Religion, he thereupon fell oft*, and took 
up his Indian course of life again. Whatsoever fa- 
cility may seeme to offer itself of the conversion of 
the Indians, it is not so easie a matter for them to 
bold out, no not in a semblance of profession of the 
true Religion. Afterwards God struck John Saga- 
more againe, (and as I remember with the Small Pox ;) 
but then when they desired like succour from our Pas- 
tour as before, he told tl>em now the Lord was angry 
with Sagamore John, and it was doubtful hee would not 
BO easily be intreated. The Sagcmiom bbnied himself 
and justified God, and confessed, he should not have 
been discouraged by their threats from seeking our 
God : for those Sagam&res and Po%cttai9S who did most 
terrific him, hee had scene God sweeping them away 
by death, before himself, in a short time after. And 
therefore, when hee saw bee must die (for he die<l of 
that sickness) he left his sonne to tlte education of our 
Pastour, that he might keep closer to the English, 
and to their Cfod, than himself had done. But his 
aonne also died of the sam e disease soon after."* 

* The Wat op Congregatiohal Churches clear 
ID • Lundon, 1648 
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Another Sachem carried off foy tlie pestilence was 
Chicsatabot, otherwise called Chlckataubut and 
ChickataUK)tt ; and whose name, under the form of 
Chickataltak, is appended with those of eight other 
sachems, to the deed of submission to King James, 
dated 1^2, which lias aJready been mentioned in the 
life of Massasoit Some writers call him the Chief 
Sachem of the Massachusetts. But so Sagamore 
John^ and his mother, if not some others, wei*e va^ue- 
I5' entitled ; nor can anj thing more be inferred from 
tlie ex|)resaons, we conceive, than that he was one of 
tiie principal chie&. That conclusion might be 
drawn also from the 'fiict, that when tlie English 
first knew him (in 1621,) he was at war with the 
Squaw-Sachem of Medford. No doubt he had been 
subject to her husband, and probably she was now 
struggling to continue and enforce the dominion.'^' 

The same causes which enabled Chickatabot and 
other sagamores of his section of the country, tp 
maintain their independence of each other, probably 
induced tliem to submit so readily to whatever aur 
thority appealed able and wiiiitig to protect thenrL 
King James, Massachusetts and Plymouth, were th^ 
same to him, in this particular, with Massasoit and 
Oanonicus ; and he submitted with an equal grace to 
ail or either, as the case might requii*e. No doubt it 

* Since writing the above, we have availed ourselvea 
of Mr. Shattuck s researches. He believes that Chick- 
atabot was subject to Massasoit. One of his reasons 'ia 
the iropro'babihty of his contending against his superi^ot 
Sachem ; and another, the circumstance that all his re- 
corded conveyances of land are south of Charles River, 
which Mr. S. considers \he southern boundary of the 
Massachusetts. With deference to an accurate writerj 
we shall leave the question without an arguments— only 
reminding the reader that Chickatabot fought for Ca- 
nonicus in 1032, that being about the time when the lat- 
ter made sundry attacks on Massasoit — and also that the 
pase of Sassacus and Uncas, (not to refer to Powhatan'j 
history y) in a precedent exactly in point. 
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was the influence of the Pokanoket Sachem that in- 
duced him to visit Plymouth for the purpose of 
subscribing the submission — which he probaWy nei- 
ther knew nor cared any thing about, except in re- 
lation to the promised consequences of the act 
of signing. With the same accommodating dis- 
poBition, or rather from the same necessity, he turned 
out with all his men, in 1633 — to fight against the 
same Massasoit, we suppose — the Narragansett Chief^ 
Canonicus, having *sent for him* to that end.* This 
movement, together with the absence of all concHnent 
upon it in liistory, illustrates sufficiently the sense 
which, notwithstandii^ the submissions alluded to» 
both himself and his £iiglish neighbors still entertain 
ed of his independence. 

The Sachem took no advantage of the freedom 
thus silently allowed him. Nor doQs the liberality, 
and even courtesy, with which he was on all other 
occasions treated by the Massachusetts Govern nrtent, 
appear to have had any other than the happiest ef^ 
feet upon him. On the contrary, he judged them as 
they judged him ; and being seldom if ever suspect- 
ed, was rarely exposed to suspicion by his conduct. 
He esteemed his own dignity at least enough to ap- 
preciate tlieir politeness. 

Residing near Neponset river, in Dorchester, he 
made himself familiar with the settlers of Boston very 
soon after their arrival, and that in a manner which 
discredits neither of the parties. As early as March, 
1631, (the settlement having commenced in the pre- 
ceding September,) he went into Boston, attended by 
quite a company of men and women of his tribe, and 
carrying with him a hogshead of Indian corn as a 
present for the Governor. When the latter had provi- 
ded a dinner for his visitors, with the much esteemed 
accompaniment of Hobncco and beer,' the Sachem 
sent his escort all home, with the exception of one 
sanop and one squaw, although it rained, and thu 

• WinthroD. 
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Goveraor rather urged that they might be penr'tted 
to istBiy, He, and the other two who reniaitiea, tarri- 
ed until afternoon of the next day but one. As lie had 
before this time accustomed himself to wear Eng- 
lish clothes, we are informed tliat ^ the Govenior set 
him at his own table, where he behaved himself as 
8ol>erly as an Englishman." His host gave him at 
parting, ^ cheese and pease, and a mug and some 
other things ;" ^ and no doubt he returned to Ne|M>n- 
set exceedingly gratified with the well-timed munifi- 
cence of his new fiiend. 

Accordingly, he made his appearance again withiu 
a month, on which occasion he requested Mr. Win- 
throp to negotiate with some tailor, on his behulf, for 
a suit of English clothes* The Governor civilly gave 
him to understand, tliat Ei)glish Sagamores were not 
accustomed to truck in this way — but he called his 
own tailor, and directed him to make the proposed 
suit. Chickatabot presented his host with two large 
skins of coat-beaver, so calbd, imid the proper hon- • 
ours to a dinner prefmred for him and his attendants, 
and took his leave, promising to return for his clothes 
ID three days. This was the J 3th of April. On the 
15th he came again, and tiie Governor then arrayed 
him in the new suit, which had l)een pnmiptly made 
ready for his use, and also entertained him at dinner. 
If the Sachem had liehaved soln^rly on his first visit, 
he deserves still higher praise for the itnpruvement 
which is evident in his manners since that time. He 
wouhl not eat now — savage as he was — at the hospi- 
table boanl of his Cln-istian host, until the latter had 
cnived the customary bh'ssing which attended his 
own meals ; and, * after meat, he desired him to do the 
like, and so departed. ' 

Nor did Chickatabot receive only compliments and 
new clothes from his Boston ally. Suhstaiiiial jus- 
tice was rendered to him and his subjects, whenever 
emergency required ; aud an Englishman was pun* 

•Winthrop. 
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ished, at least aa promptly and severely for a trespaA 
upon him or them, as an Indian would have been 
expected to be punished for the same offence against 
the whites. To illustrate by an instance, — in the lat- 
ter part of 1631, Chickatabot appeared in Court at 
Boston, and complained of one Josias Plastowe, for 
stealing a quantity of his com. Evidence of the 
charge having been produced, sufficient to convict 
the offender, £e Court gave judgment as follows : 

^ It is ordered, that Josias Plastowe shall, for steal* 
ing four baskets of corn from the Indians, return them 
eight baskets again, be fined five pounds, and hereaf* 
ter be called by the name of Josias, and not Mr. as 
formerly as he used to be ; and that William Buck* 
land and Thomas Andrew, [servants] shall be whip- 
ped for being accessary to the same offence." 

Chicatabot knew how to value this honorable pol- 
icy of the Government, and was grateful for it. But 
even earlier than the date of the transaction last re- 
ferred to, he had himself set the example which that 
Government, so far as regarded him, did but follow. 
The following single paragraph, taken from the same 
authority which records the sentence of Plastowe, 19 
among the evidence to this effect : 

"At a Court, John Sagamore and Chickatabot, be- 
ing told at last Court of some mjuries that their men 
did to our cattle, and giving consent to make satis- 
faction, &c. now one of their men was complained 
of for shooting a pig, &c. for which Chickatabot was 
ordered to pay a small skin of beaver, which he pres- 
ently paid.** 80 in August of the next year, two of 
the Sachem's men bavins been proved guilty of as- 
saulting some of the settlers at Dorchester in their 
houses, were detained in the bilboes, until Chickatabot 
could be notified of the fact, and requested to beat 
^etn^^ which he dW^ 

*•* The moBt usuall cuHtome amongst them," Ba;^8 Rog* 
er Williams, of the Indians, <' isfcr the Sachim either to 
be&te, or whip, or put to death with bis owne hand, to 
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It is obvious to remark, how much more satisfac- 
tory this course must have been to him, than the 
more violent mode of doing themselves justice, would 
have been, which was pursued by many English au- 
thorities on most occasions of a similar description. 
It was dealing with him, as they wished to be dealt 
with ; which policy, whether under the circumstan- 
ces required by strict justice or not, was unquestion- 
ably best calculated to effect the end proposed in 
each particular case, as well as to secure the general 
affection and respect of the Indians. It may be re- 
marked here, without impropriety, that tha conduct 
of the Massachusetts Government towards Chickata- 
bot is no more than a just specimen of the course 
they usually pursued towards his countrymen. ' The 
exceptions are few and far between. 

It is specially worthy of notice, that Chickatabot 
was never called to account for the part which he 
took in the combination of the Indians against Mas- 
ter Weston's infamous settlement at Weymouth, of 
ii^hich we shall presently have occasion to make fur- 
ther mention. And yet, there was not only some 
reason for suspecting him, on account of his vicinity 
to the residence of the chief ringleaders ; but it ap- 
pears clearly, that he was known to be engaged, and 
that to such an extent, as to be considered by some 
the instigator and manager of the whole business. 
Witness, for example, the following extract fronr a 
letter written by Governor Dudley to the Countess of 
Lincoln, in England, and bearing date at Boston, 
March 12th, 1630 : 

** There was about the same time, one Mr. Weston, 
an English merchant, who sent divers men to plant 
and trade who sate down by the river of Wesagus- 
cus ; but these coming not for so good ends as those 
of Plymouth, sped not so well ; for the most of them 
dying and languishing away, they who survived toere 

which the common sort most quietly submit." Key to 
THE Ind. Languages 
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rescued by those ofPlymoxdk out of the hands of Chick 
ATALBOTT, and his Indians, who oppressed those weak ■ 
English, and intended to have destroyed them,^^ &c. 
The writer then goes on to mention a settlement soon 
after attempted near tlie same place by one WoUas- 
ton, and a company of some thirty men, whose history 
may be profitably noticed very briefly, for the purpose 
of comparing the Plymouth with the Massachusetts 
policy. 

' One of the Wollaston crew, mendoned by Prince, 
in 1625, as having been a kind of petufogger in Eng- 
land, was/rho(pas Morton. This person became a 
notable disturber of the peace ; cheadng the Indians 
in trade, and spending the promts with his compan- 
ions in riotiAg ; drinking, as the annalist just cited 
specifies, ^ ten pound worth of wine and spirits in the 
morning," besides setting up a may -pole for the Indian 
women to drink and dance about, '* with worser prac- 
tices." 

But although Thomas changed the name of Wol- 
laston to Merry M(mni,^ his jollity was not to last for- 
ever. Mr. Endecott, of the Massachusetts Company, 
who landed at Salem in the summer of 1628, visited 
Master Morton within two months from his arrival, 
and changing Merry Mount to Mount Dagon, took 
active measures for correcting that riotous settlement. 
These were not endrely successful, and even when 
IVIorton was at length arrested and sent to England 
for punishment, he was not only liberated, but sent 
back again: "upon which," as Prince writes, "he 
goes to his old nest at Merry Mount" This was in 
1629. In the summer of the next year,^the Massa- 
chusetts colonistscame over with Wintbrop and Dud- 
ley ; and as early as September of that season, we 
find the following order taken upon Master Morton^s 
case by the Court of Assistants : — 

" Ordered, that Master Thomas Morton of Mount 
Wollaston shall presently be set in the billwws, and 

* Mass. His. Coll. t Prince's Annals, 1625. 
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after sent prisoner to England by the ship called the 
Gift ; that all his ^odsbe seized to deftly the charge 
of his transportation, payments of his debts, and to 
^ve satisfaction to the Indians for a canoe he took un- 
justly from them ; and that his house be burnt down to 
the ground in sight of the Indians j for their saii^action 
for many wrongs he has done ihtmJ* 

If this summary course had been taken with Wes- 
ton and his banditti, there might have been, as we 
shall see, the saving of the lives of many innocent 
men. If it could not be taken by the English, who 
were appealed to, some allowance at least might have 
been made for those^who were finally compelled to 
assume the administration of justice. 

In the case of Chickatabot, though not in all, such 
allowance was made. It also appears, that no evil 
consequences arose from this pohcv, but much the 
reverse. The sachem was uniformly the more ready 
to give all the satisfaction in his power, and no doubt 
partly^ because it was rather requested of him than 
requu^d. When the Indians were said to be plotting 
against the English in 1632, and much apprenensioii 
was excited in consequence, " tlie three next Sagamores 
were sent forj^ says Winthrop, " who came presently 
to the Governor," and this is the last we hear of the 
matter. Chickatabot must have been one of them, 
and hjt explained away the causes of suspicions at 
once. Pursuing this course, the Massachusetts Govern- 
ment continued upon good terms with him until his 
death, which was occasioned by the prevalent epi- 
demic, in the latter part of 1633. 

His descendants, to the third generation at least, sev- 
eral of whom were persons of note, followed his own 
peaceful and fnendly example. Amonff the Suffolk 
records, there is still to be seen, a quitclaim deed from 
his grandson Josias,— of Boston, the islands in the 
harlK)r, &c. " to the proprietated inhabitants of Bos- 
ton." 
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CHAPTER IL 

Farther account of Master Weston's settlement, and tlM 
moveihents of the Indians against him — Aspinet, the 
Nauset, supposed to be en^ged in that aifair— His 
tribe and power — Provocations from the English- 
Magnanimous revenge of the Sachem — His hospitality 
and kindness — ^Friendly intercourse with Plymouth — 
Is visited by governor Bradford — By captain Standish 
— Is suspected of hostility by Plymouth, and pursued 
by Standish — His death — Career and character of Ir- 
ANOUGH, the * Courteous Sachem ofCummaquid' — Is 
suspected and pursued — His death. 

Having necessarily, in the course of justice to some 
individuals heretofore noticed, animadverted on the 
early Indian policy of Plymouth, we shall devote this 
chapter to the further cousideration of certain facts 
bearing upon that subject, and especially as connected 
with the case of Weston. These facts cannot be bet- 
ter set forth, than they are in the lives of two among 
the most remarkable natives who held intercouiae 
with the Government in question. 

One of them was Aspinet, the first oven enemy, as 
the Pokanoket Sachem was the nrst ally, whom the 
Plymouth settlement had the fortune to meet with. 
He ruled over a number of petty tribes, settled in va- 
rious parts of what is now the county of Barnstable, 
all of whom are said to have been ultimately subject, 
or at least subsidiary, to Massasoit. The principal 
among them were the Nausets, at Namskeket,* with- 
in the present limits of Orleans, and round about 

* A spot chosen with the usual sagacity of the Indians, 
and which at some period probably subsisted a large pop- 
ulation with its immense stores of the sickisfnio^, or 
clam. A thousand barrels annually are said to have 
been taken there in modem times, merely for fish-bait 
Mass. His. Coll. 
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4je cove which separates that town from £a8thain. 
With this tribe Aspinet had his resiclence. 

Aspinet, we have ol)8erved, was the first open ene- 
my of the colonists ; and it will be admitted, tliat his 
hostility was not without cause. Of the tWenty-four 
Indians kidnaf )|)ed by Hunt, in 1614, twenty belonged 
to Fatux^ (or Plymouth,) and the residue were the 
subjects of the Nauset chiefiain. When the Pilgrims 
came over, six years after this al)oininable outrage, 
it happened, that upon landing in the harbor of Cape 
Cod, before reaching Ptymoutli, they sent out a sniuU 
party in a shallop, to discover a proper place for a set- 
tlement. These men went ashore a little noith of 
the Oreat-Pond, in Eastham, and there they were 
Hidden ty attacked by the Nausets. The assailants 
were repulsed, but the English retreated in grea:t 
haste. 

Unquestionably, these men acted in obedience to 
the orders of Aspinet, instigated, as he must have 
been, by the rememt>rance of Hunt's perfidy. Wins- 
low, in his Relation, gives un afiecting incident 
which oocurred subsequently at this place, going to 
illustrate, very foi*cibly, the eflfect of such atrocious 
conduct on the dis|K)sition of the natives. '* One 
thing," he says, ** was grievous unto us at this place. 
There was an old woman, whom we judged to be no 
less than a hundred years old, which came to see us, be- 
cause she never saw English ; yet could not behold us 
•without breaking forth into great passion, weeping and 
crying excessively. We demanding t\\e reason of it ; 
tbey told us ehe had three som, tffh9, when Master Hmit 
was in these parts^ wetU aboard his ship to trade with 
kisn^ and he carried them captives into iS^mn, by which 
mmns she toov deprived of the comfort of her chUdren in 
her old age /" The English made what explanation 
l^ey could of the affair, and gave her a few ** small 
'triflee, which somewhat ap|)eased her." 

The ^cpedition alluded to in this case, which took 
|riace in the summer of lOJ^l, was occasioned by the 
absence of an English boy, w^ho had strayed awc^ 

II.— C 
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(Tom the colony at Plymouth, and was underetood to 
have tkllen into Aspinet's bands. The accident gave 
that sacnein an opportunity of gratifying his revenge, 
which to him might have appeared providential. 
But he was too intelligent a man to confound the in- 
nocent with the guilty ; and too noble to avail himself 
of a misfortune, even for humbling the pride of an 
enemy. When, therefore, the English party, on this 
occasion, having landed on his coast, sent Squanto to 
inform him amicably of the purpose for which they 
had come, — and with instructions perhaps to appeal 
to his better feelings, — he threw down his enmity at 
once with his arms. "After sun-set," — ^is the minut« 
but touching description given of this singular scene :-^ 
" Aspinet came with a great train, and brought the 
boy with him, one bearing him through the water. 
He had not less than an hundred with him, the half 
whereof came to the shallop-side unarmed with him ; 
the other stood aloof with their bows and arrows. 
There he delivered up the boy, behung with beads, 
and made peace with us, we bestowing a knife on 
him ; and likewise on another that first entertained 
tlie boy, and brought him thither. So they departed 
from us.''* It was indeed a magnanimous revenge. 
After this auspicious interview, a friendly intei^ 
course was maintained for more than a year between 
the English and the Nausets. Supplies of corn* beans 
and other provision, were obtained of them to a largt 
amount, at a period when the colonists were reduced 
almost to famine. The trade was conducted on both 
sides with justice, and therefore with confidence. 
Governor Bradford, when he touched at Namskeket, 
was treated with the highest respecL On one occa- 
sion, his shallop being stranded, it was. necessary to 
stack the com which had been purchased, and to 
leave it, covered with mats and sedge, in the care of 
the Indians. The Governor and his party travelled 
borne, fifty miles, on foot. The com remained as ho 

* JOURSAL or A PLARTATIOir. 
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left it, from November to the following January, and 
when another shallop toiTched at Nauset, it was found 
in pei*fect safety. All this is attributed to Aspinet ; 
" The Sackim,^ we are told, " used the Governor very 
kindly." The Indians were promised a reward for 
taking future good care of the com ; " which they 
undertook, and the Sachim promised to make good !" 
And again, ''the Sachim sent men to seek the shal* 
kip,** and then sent the shallop to Plymouth within 
three days. 

He manifested the same good feeling and good 
feith at other times. When Standish landed at Nau* 
set, in the winter of 1632-3, an Indian crawled into 
his shallop about dusk, as it lay in a narrow creek, 
and carried off some beads, scissors and other small 
articles. The captain soon discovered the theft, and 
taking some of his crew with him, he went imme- 
diately to Aspinet, made his complaint, and demanded, 
with some bravadoes, that either the articles or the 
criminal should be delivered to him forthwith. The 
Sachem took no oftence at his plaiilness of^ speech ; 
but not being prepared to give satisfaction on the in- 
stant, very composedly offered his visiter the hospi- 
talities of his wigwam till the matter could be settled 
as it should be. These were rejected,, and Standish 
returned to his * rendezvous ' on the shore. The next 
morning, Aspinet made his appearance. He came 
marching down to the shore, with considerable pomp 
and circumstance, attended by an escort of his subjects, 

Erobably numerous enough to have overwhelmed the 
ttle party of Standish, and never at any former time 
found wanting in courage. But the object was to do 
justice, and not to enforce wrong. He approached 
the captain and saluted him by thrusting out his 
tongue, ** that one might see the root thereof, and 
therewith licked his hand from the wrist to the fin- 
ger's* end, withal bowing the knee, to imitate the 
Engliish gesture, being instructed therein formerly by 
Tisquantum." His men followed the example as well 
as they were able, but so awkwardly, with all their 
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zeal, ea to liirnish no litde amusement for the clvili^d 
spectatois of the scene. Aspinet now gave up the 
Stolen articles, observing that he had beaten the thiel 
soundly, an<i ^seeming to be very sorry for the fact, 
but glad to be reconciled." The interview closed 
with a liberal provision of excellent bread upon his 

Salt, which he had ordered his women to bake and 
ring in whatever quantities it was wanted. 
But notwithstanding all the pains which the chief 
of the Nausets took to maintain a good understanding 
with his new neighbors, he was destined to incur their 
suspicion, and to meet with a miserable ruin under 
the weight of their hostility. When the English 
visited Massasoit, in his sickness, early in 1623, that 
chiefiain disclosed to them, by the medium of Hoba- 
mock, the particulars of an extensive combination, 
reported to be formed among the Indian tribes^ 
^against Master Weston's coUmy at Weymouth," as 
Winslow exf)res6es it, '* and so against us,^ The Mas- 
sachusetts Indians were ringleaiders in the afiair, it 
was said ; but Aspinet, and the sachems of many 
other settlements, including even CafMiwack, (Martha's 
Vineyard) were charged with being privy to it. 

Whether they v/ere so or not, need not be discus- 
sed, and cannot be decided. It is oliservable, however, 
in relation to Aspiuet, that the evidence of Massasoitj^ 
which ' was the only evidence in the case, went to 
show, that " the men, of Massachisetts,^ were the ou- 
ihors of the- intended business." This very much 
confirms our conclusion to the same effect, in the Life 
of Chickatabot. But, granting all that is charged, it 
may easily be imagined how much provocation the 
Indians had received from Weston's notorious ban- 
ditti, and how much reason they had to make com- 
mon cause against them in then* own self-defence, 
Winslow himself bears witness, that immediately after 
Weston's settlement was commenced, ** the IiuUans 
filled our ears with clamors against them, for stealing 
their com, and other abuser ;" as also that the Plyin- 
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outfa (^{rernment ^ knew no way to redress those abth 
aes, save reproof. ''^ 

It seems to have been hardly considered, — when 
the English undertook to wage a preventative or pre- 
cautionary war, as they did, upon all the parties ac- 
cused by Massasoit, — not only that the good Sachem 
might be misinformed by rivals or enemies of those 
parties ; and that there might be a fault upon their 
own side ; but also that the Indians might well be 
disposed to punish the Weymouth ruffians, without 
necessarily carrying their hostilities any farther. 
T/usy looked upon Weston's clan as one 6^, and up- 
on the Plymouth people as another; and the con- 
duct of the two settlements respectively had hitherto 
given good cause for the distinction. 

But whatever was the truth or justice of the case, 
the result is a matter of no uncertainty. Captain 
Standisb proceeded tx)^ try his conclusions,^ according 
to the phraseology of the times, much as John Smith 
would have done in his stead, upon such of the sav- 
ages as were most suspected. Several were killed, 
wounded and captured, *^ and this sudden and unex- 
pected execution," writes our historian, "together 
with the just judgement of God upon their own guil- 
ty consciences, so terrified and anuLzed the other peo- 
ple who irUended to join with the Massachuseuks 
against us, as in like manner they forsook their hou- 
ses^ — ^running to and fro like men distracted, — ^living 
in the swamps, and other desert places, — and so 
brought nianifold diseases amongst themselves, where- 
of very many are dead," Among these unfortunate 
persons was the Sachem of Nauset: and thus miser- 
ably perished a man at least deserving the credit of 
having rendered numerous and generous favors to a 
people, who had been in the firet instance flagrant 
trespassers upon his dominion, as they were finally 
the cause of his death. 

Itanough, sometimes entitled the < Courteous Sa- 
ehem of Cummaquid,' niled«over the Indians at that 
place, which was otherwise called Mattakees, or 
C 
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Mattakieist, and was included in what has since been 
tlie eastern part of the township of Barnstable and 
the western part of Yarmouth. 

The kindness of the Sachem and his subjects to* 
wards such of the English as first made their ac- 
quaintance, amply accounts for the com|>liment im« 
plied in his title. The same party which, as wi? have 
seen, went in pu-suit of the Plymouth boy, put in at 
Ciiuimaquid for the first night, and unfortunately an- 
<Hiored in a situation, where at low water ihey found 
themselves aground. In the morning they espied 
savages near the shore, looking for loljsters. Squanto 
was sent to inform them of the object of the visit of 
the English, and to assure them of their friendly dis« 
position. Thus addressed, the Indians answered that 
the boy was very well, but at Nauset ; yet, since the 
English were so near their territory, it was hoped 
they would take the trouble to come ashore and eat 
with them. The invitation was accepted by six oi 
the party, who landed as soon as their shallop was 
afloat, leavmg four of the Indians voluntary hostages 
with the residue of the crew. 

They were conducted to the residence of lyanough; 
a man described as not exceeding twenty six years of 
age, but very persimable, gentle, courteous, rair-con- 
ditioned, and indeed not like a sairage, save for his 
attire.* This entertainment is said to have been an- 
swerable to his * parts,* and his cheer plentiful and 
various. The English tarried with him until afler 
dinner, and then reembarked for Nauset ; lyanough 
and two of his men going with them on board the 
shallop. The latter retui'ned on foot, when the de- 
sign of the expedition was accomplished. The Eng« 
lish sailed for Plymouth with a head wind, but were 
obliged to put in again for the shore, where they met 
with their fellow- passenger, the Sachem. He cam« 
out to greet them, with most of his subjects, in com* 
pany, men, women and children: **and being stiL 

•JOORMAL OF A PLAMTATlOIf. 
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Willi tig to gratify us," says the historian, " took a ruiid- 
let, and led our men iu the dark a gi-eat way for wa- 
ter, hut could find none good ; yet brought such as 
there was on his neck with them." In the meantime, 
the women joined hand in hand, and began to dance 
and sing upon the stand near the shallop; the men 
showed all. the kindness in their power ; and the 
interview ended with lyanough himself taking a 
Imicelet from about his neck, and han^ng it upon 
that of the person who acted as the leader of the 
English. His visitors took their leave of him, and 
^ by God's providence came safely home that night,'* 

All that we hear of lyanough, after this, goes to 
confirm the estimate which these particulars induce 
one to form of his character. He supplied the colo- 
ny with a large qiiantity of provisions, in a period of 
great need ; and as late ap February lf3Q3, when Stan- 
dish went to Mattakiest on a similar eri'and, it is ad- 
mitted that he not only * pretended' bis wonted k)ve, 
but spared a good quantity of com to confirm the 
same.* The account given of that meeting closes 
with the following iangtiage. It is the more noticea- 
ble as illustrating the temper of Standish in cases of 
excitement and the kind of evidence against the In- 
dians, by which, through him, the colonists were like- 
ly to be satisfieil. 

" Strangers," writes the historian, " also came to this 
place, prdencHnfi^ only to see him (Standish,) and his 
company, whom they never saw before that time, 
but tntendins^ to join with the rest to kill them, as af- 
ter appeared But being forced th rough extremity [of 
weather] to k)dge in their houses, which (hey much 
freshed, God possessed the heart of the Captain with 
)U8t jealousy, giving strait command, that as one \mxt 
of his company slept, the rest should wake, declaring 
tome things which he understood, whereof he could 
make no good constructions." We are then informed, 
that some beads were stolen from him in tlie night 

* Winslow's Relation. 
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Upon this, he drew out his men, and stationed them 
around tiie wigwam of lyanough, where many of his 
people were collected. He threatened to fall upon 
them forthwith, unless satisfaction should be 'made; 
and seated his indignation upon the Sachem with an 
especial emphasis. lyanough exerted himself to dis- 
cover the criminal. An adjustment of the difficulties 
was at length effected ; and then the Indians good 
humoured ly brought in cor^ enough to fill the shal- 
lop. '' Finally, this accident so daunted their courage, 
as they durst not attempt any thing against him; so 
that through the good means and providence of God 
they relumed in safety." 

It is not difficult to be seen that there was more 
prejudice against lyanough and his subjects, than 
proof. ' Their hospitality only made them suspected. 
On the other hand, the real hostility which they may 
or may not have felt towanls the scoundrels and 
thieves who composed Master Weston's settlement at 
Weymouth, v^as fim taken for granted, and then 
amplified into a cause of premature retaliation on the 
part of the people of Plymouth, It was al)out this 
very time, that the Indians were making the most ur- 
gent complaints against Weston — " how exceedingly," 
to quote again from the Relation itself, ^that 
company almsed themselves by undirect means to 
get victuals from the Indians ;" and how " others by 
night robbed the Indians' store, for which they had 
been publickly stocked and whipfied, and yet there 
was little amendment," &c. 

If lyanough had indeed shown himse!f a little shy 
of his old acquaintances in the case last alluded to, it 
were not much to be wondered at : especially consid- 
ering the violence of the worthy but warm-blooded 
captain, and also the fact thaf. Plymouth, though 
duly and distinctly appealed to, had given the Indiana 
no redress. It is somewhere intimated in the ancient 
joumals, that certain Indians, — and testimony of this 
kind seems to have been received without much sus- 
pic>on, — stated that lyanough had been solicited to join 
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the Massachusetts against the whites. But this cer- 
tainly, if true, was no crime. Massasoit himself ac- 
knowledged, that he was solicited. 

On the whole, not to enlarge*ot» the miautise of a 
case, which at best can afibrd no pleasure to those 
who feel their own honor involved in the memory of 
Standish and his Plymouth brethren, we can hardly 
record the fklQ of the kind and gentle lyanough, the 
Courteous Sachem, on his own soil, in the prime of his 
days, without a blush and a sigh together for the mis- 
take and the misfortune. Insulted, threatened, pur- 
sued, by an enemy whom no restitution could satisfy, 
and who suspected equally his caresses and fears, he 
fled in consteroation and died iu despair. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sammary account of the Five Nations — Their early 
history — Government — Conquests — Population — Ter- 
ritory — Intercourse with European Colonies — Their 
war with the Adirondacks — Adventures of Piskaret 
— Their negotiations with the French, in 1684 — Anec- 
dotes of the Onondaga Chief, Garangula — His speech 
at the Council, and effects of it — Remarks on his 
character — History of the Five Nations continued to 
the time of Adario- -His exploits— Their object and 
results — War between the confederates and the 
French — Adventures of Black-Kettle. 

Having concluded our notices of the most eminent 
Indians of New- England, it now becomes proper, 
following merely the progress of history, to turn our 
attention to another section of country, and to a peri- 
od of time whicii has not yet furnished us any con- 
siderabie sliare of its abundant material. We refer 
to the Middle States, and particularly to a large por- 
tion of the State of New- York, which, with other 
neighboring territory, was formerly occupied by that 
famous confederacy commonly called, by the Eng- 
lish, the Five Nations. Owing to circumstances 
not necessary here to be detailed, these tribes — and, 
as an almost necessary consequence, all the dis- 
tinguished individuals they produced — came forward 
in their intercourse with the foreign colonies around 
them, to lill the prominent station before filled by the 
Indians of New-England, much ad the latter bad, in 
their turn, succeeded the red men of the South. 

The Five Nations were the Mohawks, the Onei- 
das, the Cayugas, the Onondagas and the Senecas. 
The Virginian Indians gave them the name of Mas 
sawomekes ; the Dutch called them Maquas, or Ma* 
kakuase ; and the French, Iroquois. Their appella 
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tion at home was the Mingoes, and sometimes the 
Aganuscbion, or linked People.* 

When the French settled in Canada, in 1603, they 
found the Iroquois living where Montreal now stands. 
They were at war with the Adirondacks, — a power- 
ful tribe residing thrce hundred miles above Trois- 
Rivieres, — ^in consequence ofthe latter having treach- 
erously murdered some of their young men. Pre- 
vious to this date, their habits had been more agricul- 
tural than warlike ; but they soon perceived the ne- 
cessity of adopting a different system. The Adiron- 
dacks drove them fipm their own country, and they 
retreated to the borders of the lakes, where they have 
ever since lived. This misfortune it was, — ostensibly 
at least a misfortune, — which gave the earliest im- 
pulse to the subsequent glorious career of these Ro- 
mans ofthe West 

Fortunately for them, their sachems were men of 
a genius and spirit which adversity served only to 
stimulate and renew. They, finding their country- 
men discouraged by the discomfiture suffered on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, induced them to turn 
their arms against a less formidable nation, called th6 
Satanas, then dwelling with themselves near the 
lakes. That people they subdued, and expelled from 
their territory. Encouraged by success, and strength- 
ened by discipline, they next ventured to derend 
themselves against the inroads of their old conquer- 
ors on the north ; and at length the Adirondacks were 
even driven back, in their turn, as &r as the neigh- 
borhood of what is now Quebec. 

But a new emergency arose. The French made 
common cause with the nation just named against 
their enemies, ^nd brought to the contest the important 
aids of civilized science and art. The Five Nations 
had now to set wisdom and wariness, as well as cour- 
age and discipline, against an alliance so powerful 

• Grovemor Clinton's Discourse before N. Y. H. Soci- 
ety: 1811. * 
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Their captains came forward agaia, and taught, them 
the policy of fighting in small parties, and of making 
amends for inferior force, by surprisal and stratagem. 
The result was, that the Adirondacks were nearly ex- 
terminated, Avhile the Iroquois, proudly exalting 
theiriselves on their overthrow, grew rapidly to be 
the leading tril)e of the whole north, and finally ol 
the whole continent 

The efforts necessary to attain that ascendant, may 
be fairly estimated from the character of the first van- 
quisher and the first victim. The Adirondacks fought 
k>ng and desperately. In the end they adopted their 
adversaries' plan of sending out small parties, and of 
relying especially on their captains. Five of these 
men, alone, are said, by theu* astonishing energy and 
bravery to have well nigh turned the Imlance of the 
war. 

One of the number was Piskakiet, in his own day 
the most celebrated chieflain of the north. He and 
his four comrades solemnly devoted themselves t© 
the purpose of redeeming the sullied glory of the na- 
tion, at a period when the pros|)ect of conquest, and 
perhaps of defence, had already become desperate. 
They set out for Trois Rivieres in one canoe ; each 
of them being provided with three muskets, which 
they loaded severally with two bullets, connected by 
a small chain ten inches in length. In Sdrel River, 
they met with five boats of the Iroquois, each having 
on board ten men. As the parties rapidly came to- 
gether, the Adirondacks pretended to give themselves 
up for lost, and be^n howling the death-song. This 
was continued till their enemy was just at hand. 
They then suddenly ceased singing, and fired siraul<» 
taneously on the five canoes. The charge was re- 
peated with the arms which lay ready load^, and the 
fllight birches of the Iroquois were torn asunder, and 
the frightened occupants tumbled overboard as fiist 
as possible. Piskaret and his comrades, after knock- 
ing as many of them on the head as th^y pleased, re- 
served the reipainder to feed their revenge, which 
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was soon afterwards doue by burning them alive in 
the most cruel tortures. 

This exploit, creditable as it might be to the actors 
in the eyes of their countrymen, served only to shar- 
pen the fierce eagerness for blood which still raged 
\n the bosom of Piskaret. His tiext enterpnse was 
far more hazardous than the former: and so much 
more so, indeed, even in prospect, that not a single 
warrior would bear him company. He set out alone, 
therefore for the country of the Five Nations^ (with 
which he was well acquainted,) about that period of 
the spring when the snow was beginning to melt 
Accustomed, as an Indian must be, to all emergencies 
of travelling as well as warfare, he took the precau- 
tion of putting the hinder part of his snow-shoes for- 
ward, so that if his footsteps should happen to be ob- 
served by his vigilant enemy, it might be supposed he 
was gone the contrary way. For further security he 
went along the ridges and high grounds, where the 
snow was melted, that his track might be lost. 

On coming near one of the villages of the Five Na- 
tions, he concealed himself until night, and then en- 
tered a cabin, whjle the inmates were fast asleep, 
murdered the whole family, and carried the scalps 
to his lurking-place. The next dayj the people of 
the village sought for the murderer,, but in vain. He 
came out again at midnight, and repeated his deed 
of blood. The third night, a watch was kept in every 
house, and Piskaret was compelled to exercise more 
caution. But his purpose was not abandoned. He 
bundled up the scalps he had already taken, to carry 
home with him as a proof of his victory, and then 
stole warily from house to house, undl he at last dis- 
covered an Indian nodding at his post. This man he 
despatched at a blow, but that blow alarmed the 
neighborhood, and he was forced immediately to fly 
for his life. Being, however, the fleetest Indian then 
alive, he was under no apprehension of danger firom 
the chase. He suffered his pursuers to approach him 
from time to time, and then suddenly darted away 
IL—D 
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from them, hoping in this manner to discourage ai 
well as escape them. When the evening came on, he 
hid him&(elf, and his enemies stopped to rest. Feel- 
ing no danger from a single enemy, and he a fugitive, 
they even indulged themselves in sleep. Fiskaret, 
who watched every movement, turned about, knock- 
every man of them on the head, added their scalps to 
his bundle, and leisurely resumed his way home. 

To return to the Five Nations. The career of vic- 
tory, which began with the fall of the Adirondacks, 
was destined to be eictended beyond all precedent in 
the hi^ory of the Indian tribes. They exterminated 
the Eries or £rigas, once living on the south side of 
the lake of their own name. They nearly destroyed 
the powerful Anderstez, and the Chouanons or Show- 
anons. They drove back th« Hurons and Ottawass 
among the Sioux of the Upper Mississippi, where 
they separated themselves into bands, " proclaiming, 
wherever they went, the terror of the Iroquois.'** 
The Illinois on the west also were subdued, with the 
Miamies and the Shawanese. The Niperceneans of 
the St. Lawrence fled to Hudson's Bay, to avoid 
their fury. " The borders of the Outaouis," says an 
historian, " which were long thickly peopled, became 
almost de8erted."t The Mohawk was a name of ter- 
ror to the farthest tribes of New-England : and though 
but one of that formidable people should appear for 
B moment on the hills of the Connecticut or Massa- 
chusetts, the villages below would be in an uproar of 
confusion and fear. Finally they conquered the tribe 
of Virginia, west of the AUeghanies ; and warred 
against the Catawbas, Cherokees, and most of the 
nadons of the South. 

The result of this series of conquests, was, that the 
Five Nations finally became entitled, or at least laid 
daim, to all the territory not sold to the English, from 
the mouth of Sorel River, on the south side of lakes 
£rie and Ontid^, on both aides of the Ohio, until it 

• Herriot't Histoiy of Canada. f Ibid. 
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fidls into the Mississippi ; and on the north side of 
these lakes, the whole tract between tlie Outawas liv- 
er and lake Huron.* The histoiian, Douglas, esti- 
mates their territory at about 1200 miles in length, 
from north to south, and from 700 to 800 miles in 
breadth. 

The most moderate account of their population we 
have seen, was published by an Agent of Virginia, 
who held a conference at Albany with their chiefs, 
in 1677. The warriors were then numbered as fot- 
lows: 

Mohawks, 300 

Oneidas, 20b 

Onondagas, ------ 350 

Cayugas, 300 

Senecas, -.-.-- 1000 

Total, 2150 

This would make the whole population about 7000. 
Even so late as the Revolutionary war, the British 
had in their service, according: to the calculation of 
their own agents, 

Mohawks, 300 

Oneidas, - ----- J50 

Onondagas, 300 

Cayugas, ------- 230 

Senecas, ------ 400 

To which must be added 200 Tuscaroras — a tribe ex- 
pelled Gcom North Carolina in 1712, and received by 
the Five Nations, to constitute a sixth member of the 
Confederacy. We must also add 220 warriors who 
adhered to the United States. The whole number 
actually engaged in the contest would then amount 
to 1800. 
The Five Nations entered hito a treaty of peace 

* Smith's History of New- York. 
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with the Dutch soon after their settlement in New- 
York. They treated with the English subsequently 
on the same terms ; and this memorable engagement 
remained inviolate for more than a century, during 
all the revolutions and machinations of the French 
and English governments, on either side. With the 
former of these people they were often at war. 

About the year 1684, the French availed themselves 
of a peace with the Five Nations, to build forts at 
several important places on the northern waters, and 
to make many arrangements for extending their do- 
minion and commerce among the numerous tribes of 
the north 'and west. Their only opposition came 
from the Confederates. The Senecas who were the 
most numerous and the nearest, were particularly 
troublesome in cutting off supplies of ammunition, 
sent by the French among their tribes, who hunted 
for them. At length, M. De la Barre, the Grovemor 
of Canada, complained of these injuries to the Eng- 
lish, who were known to have great influence over 
their Indian allies. Meanwhile he took vigorous 
measures for frightening the Five Nations into friend- 
ship. He ordered his vessels on the lakes to be re- 
paired ; and collected at Cadaraqui fort all the forces 
of Canada. But the nature of the soil at this station, 
where he was detained six weeks in the heat of sum- 
mer, occasioned sickness and embarrassment in his 
army, and he found the prospect utterly hopeless of 
effecting any thing, unless it might be by treaty. He 
sent messengers, therefore, to some of the Five Na- 
tions, to induce a negotiation. 

These movements the English Commander at Al- 
bany, Colonel Dungan, exerted himself to counteract 
The Mohawks and Senecas promised him that they 
would not go near the French. But the remaining 
three tribes would not even hear the messages he sent 
them, except in presence of the priests and other dep- 
uties who had already brought an invitation from the 
French Grovemor to meet him in Council, at Kaiho- 
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hoge.* ** Should we not go to him after all tk!ft 9% 
treaty," said they in answer to the English, " when hi* 
is come so far, and so near to lis ? Certainly. If we 
do not, we shall deserve no favour. You say we ar*» 
subjects to the King of England and the Duke ol 
York, ffe say we are brethren, and take care of our 

selves."! 

The event justified this independence. The mo^ 
distioguisbed of the confederate chieftains was Ga- 
KaNgula, the pride of the Onondaga tribe. He wa* 
now advanced in years, but had lost nothing of hia 
energies. Taking thirty warriors with hini, he went 
with La Maine, the French Deputy, to meet the Cana- 
dian Governor at Kaihohage. At the end of two 
days after reaching that place, a Council was held. 
The French officers formed a serai-circle on one side, . 
which the Indians completed on the other ; and the 
Governor then addressed himself to Garangula. 

"The King, my master," he began, "being inform- 
ed that the Five Nations have often infringed the 
peace, has ordered me to come hither with a guard, 
and to send Ohguesse (La Maine) to the Onondagas, 
to bring the Chief Sachem to my camp." He then 
went on to require Garangula, — as a condition prece- 
dent to the treaty which might be granted him, — ^to 
promise, in the name of the Five Nations,, that 
entire reparation should be given the French for 
the past, and entire security for the future. In case 
of refusal, they were threatened with war. Again, 
they were charged with violence committed upon the 
French traders, and upon Indian nations under French 
protection ; and with having introduced the English 
to trade in the neighborhood of the lakes. This also 
was cause of war. Finally, said the Governor, with 
no very scrupulous regard to truth, upon one point at 
least, " I shall be extremely grieved if my words do 
not produce the effect I anticifiate from them ; fbi 

* On Lake Ontario, and called by the French Lft- 
Famine, 
f Colden's History of the Five Nations. 
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then I shall be obliged to join with the Governor of 
New-York, whx) is commanded by his master to assist 
me, and burn the castles of the Five Nations, and de- 
stroy ygu." 

This crafty speech was designed to strike a terror 
into the Indians; and Gramngula was undoubtedly 
surprised by a style of expression which contrasted so 
strongly \lith the smooth and soft words of La Maine 
and the priests. But fear never entered his bosom ; 
and he had the additional advantage of good informa- 
tion respecting the true state of the French Army. 
He knew that the Governor's insolence' proceeded in 
fact from his impotence ; bravado was his last resort. 
During the speech, however, he manifested no emo- 
tion of any kind, but kept hb eyes composedly fixed 
on the end of his own pipe. But the moment the 
Governor had ceased, he rose up, walked five or six 
times about the council-circle, and then returned to 
his place, where he spoke standing, while La Barre 
remained in his elbow-chair. 

" Yonondio!" he began — addressing the Grovemor 
by the title always given to that Canadian officer by 
the Five Nations — "Yonondio! — I honor you, and 
the warriors that are with me all likewise honor you. 
Your interpreter has finished your speech; I now 
begin mine. My words make haste to reach your 
ears. Hearken to them. 

" Yonondio ! — ^You must have believed when you 
left Quebec, that the sun had burnt up all the forests, 
which render our country inaccessible to the French, 
or that the lakes had so mr overfiown the banks, that 
they had surrounded our castles, and that it was im- 
possible for us to get out of them. Yes, surely you 
must have dreamed so, and the curiosity of seeing so 
great a wonder, has brought you so far. J\/ow you 
are undeceived. I and the warriors here present, are 
come to assure you, that the Senecas, Cayugas, Onon- 
dagas, Oneidas and Mohawks are yet alive. I thank 
you in their name, for bringing back into their coun- 
try the calumet, which your predecessor received from 
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their hands. It was happy for you, that you left un- 
der ground that murdering hatchet, so often dyed in 
the blood of the French. 

** Hear, Yonondio ! — I do not deep. I have my 
«ye8 open. The sun, which enlightens me, discov- 
ers to ine a great captain at the head of a company 
of soldiers, who speaks as if he were dreaming. He 
eays, that he only came to the lake to smoke on the 
great calumet with the Onondagas. But Garangxda 
says, that be sees the contrary ; that it was to knock 
them on the head, if sickness had not weakened the 
arms of the French. I see Yonondio raving in a 
camp of sick men, whose lives the Great Spirit has 
saved by inflicting this sickness on them. 

" Hear Yonondio ! — Our women had taken their 
dubs, our children and old men had carried their 
bows and arrows into the heart of your cainp, if our 
warriors had not disarmed them, and kept thein back, 
when your messenger came to our castles. It is done 
and I have said it. 

Hear, Yonondio !- -We plundered none of the 
French, but those that carried guns, powder and bails 
to the Twightwies and Chictaghicks, because those 
«rms might have cost us our lives. Herein we follow 
the example of the Jesuits, who break all the kegs of 
rum brought to our castles, lest the drunken Indians 
should knock them on the head. Our warriors have 
not beaver enough to \m.y for all the arms they have 
taken, and our old -men are not afraid of the war. 
This belt preserves my words. 

** We carried the English into oiir lakes, to trade 
there with the Utawawas and Q-uatoghies, as the Adi- 
rondacks brought the French to our castles, to carry 
on a trade, which the English say is theirs. We are 
bora free. We neither depend on Yonondio nor 
Corlear.* We may go where we please, and carry 
with us whom we please, and buy and sell what we 
please. If your allies be yotir slaves, use them as 

• The name they gave the Governors of New- York. 
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jBUcb, command them to reeeive no other hut yoqr 
people. This belt preserves my wonls. 

^ We knock the Twightwies and Chictaghicks op 
the head, because they had cut down the trees 
of peace, which were the limits of our country. 
They have hunted heavier on our lands. They have 
acted contrary to the customs of all Indians, for they 
lefl none of the bef^vers alive,— they killed both male 
and female. They brought the Satanas into their 
country, to take part with them, aAer they had con- 
certed ill designs against us. We have done lesB 
than either the English or French, that have usurped 
the lands of so many Indian nations, and chased theod 
from their own countiy. This belt preserves my 
words. 

" Hear, Yonondio I — ^What I gay is the voice of all 
the Five Nations. Hear what they answer. Open 
your ears to what they speak. The Senecas, Cayu- 
gas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks say, that 
when they buried the hatchet at Cadarackui, in -the 
presence of your predecessor,, in the middle oi* the 
fort, they planted the tree of peace in the same place, 
to be there carefully preserved : That in the place of 
a retreat for soldiers, that fort might be a rendezvous 
for merchants : that in place of arms and ammuni- 
tion of war, beavers and merchandize should only 
enter there. 

"' Hear, Yonondio ! — ^Take care ibr the future that 
so great a number of soldiers as apfiear there, do not 
choke the tree of peace planted in so small a fort. It 
will be a great loss, if, after it bad so easily taken 
root, you should stop its growth, and prevent its cov- 
ering your country and ours with its branches. I as- 
sure you, in the name of the Five Nations, that our 
warriors shall dance to the calumet of peace under its 
leaves. They shall remain quiet on their mats, and 
shall never dig up the hatchet^ till their brother Yo- 
nondio, or Corlear, shall either jointly or separately 
endeavor to attack the country, which the Great Spir- 
it has givQD to our aucestors. This belt preserves 
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my words, and this other the authonty which the 
Five Nations have given me." 

Here the orator paused for a moment, and then ad- 
dressed himself to Monsieur Le Maine, who stood near 
him, acting as interpreter. « Take courage, Ohgues- 
se!" said he, " You have spirit — Speak! Explain my 
woi-ds. Forget nothing. Tell all that your Drethren 
and friends say to Yonondio, your Governor, by tho 
mouth of Grarangula, who loves you, and desires you 
to accept of this present of beaver, and take part with 
me in my feast, to which I invite you. This present 
of beaver is sent to Yonondio, on the part of the Five 
Nations." 

When this harangue was explained to the €rovem- 
or, he quietly left the council, and withdrew to his tent, 
disappointed and much incensed. Garangula, on the 
other hand, feasted the French officers, and then went 
home. Nothing more was heard of the treaty ; and 
the French troops, who had been ordered out, soon 
after made the best of their way to their own habita- 
tions. 

The genuineness of the speech we have ^ven 
above, seems to be past dispute. It was recorded on 
the spot by that enlightenea historian. Baron La Hon- 
tan, from whom Golden and other subsequent wri- 
ters have borrowed it. Considering the circumstan^^ 
ces under which it was delivered, and especially the 
furprise practiced by the Governor, it may certainly 
be regarded as cm evidence of astonishing sagacity, 
fipirit, and fielf-possession. Its proud courtesy, so 
different from the Frenchman's boisterous parade of 
Idle threats, only adds to the sting of its sarcasm, asi 
the imagery gives weight to the argument. An illus- 
trious statesman and scholar lias placed it in the same 
rank with the celebrated speech of Logan.* But tlie 
fame of Garangula must, at all events, rest upon this 
effort, for history makes no mention of him sqbeequent 
to the council of Kaihohage. 

* Discourse qC Gov. Clinton. 
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About three years afletr that tranmction, anotbef 
personage distingiiisbed himself as much as the Onon- 
daga Cbiei^ though in a very different manner. This 
was Adario, Chief Sachem of the Dinondadies, a tribe 
generally found among those in the French interest 
and opposed lioth to the Five Nations and the Ens- 
^sb. The former Government had consequently 
treated them with favor. But, notwithstanding these 
pircumstances, they had latterly sboviru a strong dis- 
position to trade with the English — and especially up> 
on one occasion, when the latter, guided by the Five 
Nations, had opened a commerce on the frontiers of 
Canada. That affair, as Adario now observed, made 
j^em obnoxious to their ancient ally, the French ; 
and he therefore resolved, by some notable exploit, tp 
iredeem the character of bis nation. 

Full of this purpose, he marched from Micbilimaekr 
pnac, at the head of a hundred men ; and to act with the 
greater security, he took Cadaraqui fort in hie way, 
lor intelligence. The Commandant there informed 
him, that the Grovernor was now in ex(>ectation of 
/concluding a peace with the Five Nations, and ef re- 
ceiving a visit from tbeir ambassadors in eight or ten 
days, at Moutreal. He desired him to return home, 
without attempting any thing which might obstruct so 
good a design. 

But Adario had another project in view. The 
Conmiaudant's information convinced him of the daf\- 
jger there was that liis own nation, in the new ar- 
rangement, miglu be sacrificed to the French inters sL 
Denberating on the means proper to prevent such a 
jresult, he took leave of the officer, but not to return 
home. Knowing the route by which the Iroquois 
must necessarily come, he lay wait for them, with hie 
company, at one of the falls of Cadaraqui river. 
Here he had patiently waited four or five days, when 
ihe Deputies made their appearance, guarded by for- 
ty young soldiers. These were suddenly set upon by ' 
the ambuscade, and all who were not killed were tak- 
en prisoners. When the latter were secured, Adario 
artfully told them, that, having been informed of their 
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mproach by the Governor of Canada^ he had secured 
this pass with the almost certain prospect of intercept- 
ingthenu 

The Deputies were of course veiy much surprised 
at the Governor's conduct ; and they finally express*- 
ed themselves with such freedom, as to declare the 
whole object of their journey. Adario was, in his 
turn, apparentlv amazed and enraged. He swore re- 
venue upon the Governor, for ha\ing, as he said, 
made a tool of km, to commit his abominable treach- 
eiy. Then, looking steadtiusdy on the prisoners, he 
said to them, ** Go, my brothers ! — I untie your bands! 
I send you home again, though our natiohs be at war. 
The French Governor has made me commit so black 
an action, that I shall never be easv after it, till the 
Five Nations shall have had full revence." The 
Depths, furnished with ammunition and arms for 
their journey, and completely satisfied of the truth of 
Adano's declarations, returned to their own countiy, 
after having assured him that he and his nation might 
Inake their peace when they pleased. 

This master-stroke of policy was seconded by an 
incident which occurred soon afterwards, and which 
the same cunning and vigilant spirit profited by to 
promote his design. Id the surprisal or the Deputies, 
Adario had lost one man, and had filled his place 
with a Satana prisoner, who had been before adopted 
into the Five Nations. This man he soon afterwards 
delivered to the French at Michilimackinac, probably 
at their request ; and they, for the purpose of keeping 
np tlie enmity between the Dinondadieff and Five 
Nations, ordei>ed him to be shot. Adario called one 
of the latter people, who had long been a prisoner, to 
be an eye-witness of his countryman's death. He 
then bade him make his esca{)e to his own country, 
and there to give an account of the ferocious barbar- 
ity fh>m which he had been unable to save a captive 
belonging to himseHI 

The Five Nations had ah-eady been upon the brink 
tof -war, in consequence of the representations of th^ 
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Deputies. Their rage was now beyond all bounds. 
The Governor, having obtained some information of 
the state of things, sent messengers to disavow and 
expose the conduct of Adario; but they would listen 
to no messages; their souls thirsted for revenge. 
The war was undertaken immediately, and never 
was one more disastrous to Canada. Twelve hun- 
dred of the Iroquois invaded the province, while the 
French were still uncertain whether hostilities would 
commence. In July, 1688, they Iande<l at La Chine, 
on the south side of the island of Montreal; and^ 
keeping the Governor himself, with his troops, con- 
j5ned within the walls of the town, they sacked aU 
the plantations, and indiscriminately massacred men, 
women, and children. More than one thousand of 
the French were, killed, and many were carried off 
captive, who afterwards shared the same fate. The 
Indian army lost but three men during the whole ex- 
pedition. 

The most distinguished of the Iroquois warriors 
about this time, was one whom the English called 
Black-Kettle. Golden speaks of him as a * famous 
hero ;' but few of his exploits have come down to these 
times. It is only known that he conunanded large 
parties of his countrymen, who were exceedingly 
troublesome to the French. In 1091, he made an ir- 
ruption into the country round Montreal, at the head 
ofseveralhunured men. He overran Canada, (say 
the French annalists,) as a torrent does Ihe low lands, 
when it overflows its banks, and there is nowith 
standing it. The troops at the sUitions received or- 
ders to stand upon the defensive ; and it was not until 
the enemy were returning honte victorious, after hav- 
ing desolated all Canada, that a force of four hundred 
soldiers was mustered to pursue tliem. Black-Kettle 
JR said to have had but half that number with him at 
this juncture, but he gave battle, and fought desper- 
ately. After losing twenty men slain, with some 
prisoners, he broke through the French ranks and 
inarched ofl^ leaving a considerable number of the en 
«my wounded and killed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Five Nations anuinited. Remarks on their oratory--^ 
Circumstances favorable to it — Account of a coun 
cil of the Confederates at Onondaga, in 1690— An 
ecdotes of various persons who attended it— Speechet 
of Sadxkanatie and other oratora— Adarahta— 
The history and characterof Dec anesdra— His speech- 
es at the Albany council of 1694 — Style of his elo- 
quence — His personal and political character— Other 
speeches and negotiations — Anecdotes of Sadekait- 

■ ATIE. 

Enough perhaps has already appeared respecting 
the Five Nations to justify the observation of an em- 
inent writer, that they were no leas celebrated for elo- 
quence than for military skill and political wisdom.* 
The same obvious circumstances prompted them to 
exce ence in all these departments ; but in the form- 
er, their relations with each other and with other 
tribes, together with the great influence which their 
reputation and power attached to the efforts of their 
orators abroad, gave them peculiar inducements, facili- 
ties and almost faculties for success. Among the 
Confederates,«s among the Indians of all the East and 
South, a high respect was cherished for the warrior's 
virtues ; bat eloquence was a certain roa'd to popular 
ikvour. Its Services were daily required in consulta- 
tions at home and communications abroad. The coun- 
cil^om was fi^uented like the Roman forum and 
the senate-hoose of the Greeks. Old and young 
#ent there together ; the one for discipline and dis- 
tinction, and the other " to observe the passing scenesp 
and to receive the lessons of wisdom.'^f 

The kind of oratory for which Garangula and otiN 
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er public speakers of his Confederacy were distin- 
guished, it cannot be expected of us to analyse with 
much precision. Indian oratory is generally pointed, 
direct, undisguised, unpolished; but forcible in ex- 
pression and delivery, brilliant in iasbes of imagery, 
and naturally animated with graphic touches ol hu- 
mor, padios, or sententious declaration of high-toned 
principle, — according in some measure to the occasion, 
but more immediately to the momentary impulse of 
the speaker as supported by his prevalent talent If 
the orators of the Five Nations differed much from 
this description, it was in qualities which they owed, 
independently of genius, to their extraordinary 
opportunities of practice, and to the interest taken 
in their efforts by the people who heard, employed 
and obeyed them. 

"The speakers whom I have heard," says Mr. Col- 
den, ^' had all a great^ixency of words, and much mors 
grace in their manner^ than any man could expect, 
among a people entirely ignorant of the Jiberal art9 
and sciences." He adds, that he had understood them to 
be — (not knowing their language himself)— very nicQ 
in the turn of their expressions ; though it seems but 
few of them were such masters of the art as never to 
offend their Indian auditories by an unpolite expres- 
6\m\. Their greatest speakers attained to a sort of 
u^anUaa or atticism.* y 

For the purpose of better illustrating some points 
which are barely alluded to in these observations, ai 
well as to introduce several new characters, not easi- 
ly appreciated without the context of circumstances 
in which they appeared, we shall furnish a somewhat 
detailed account of a General Council of the Confed-, 
erates holden at Onondaga, in January 1690. Th^ 
object of it was to take order upon a message seal 
theiM from the Count de Frontenac, Governor of Can ^ 
ada, the purport of which will appear in the prooeed>^ 
ings. It may be premised, that the Onondaga coun* 

* History of the Five Nations 
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<il-hou8e was commonly preferred on these occamoni^ 
oimaccount of the central position occupied by tbdl 
tribe in regard to the other four.* The English au- 
thorities at AUiany were formally inviteil to attend^;; 
but they ccmtented themselves with sending theft: 
public Interpreter^ to take note of what passed, to^ 
gether with three Indians instructed in their name tb 
dissuade the Five Nations from entertaining thoughts 
«f peace, or even consenting to a cessation of arma 

The Council opeAe<l on the 22d of the month, eightj^ 
sachems being present In the first place SADEKAJfi- 
▲TIE, an Onondaga, rising in his place, addressed 
liimself to one of the English messengers from Alba^ 
ny. He informed him, that four deputies were pres^ 
ent from the Canadian Governor, viz. : three Indiani 
Jwho had formerly been carried prisoners to Fran<^ 
and a sachem of the Praying Indians in the Frenok 
interest who lived near Montreal ; and that Governor 
Frontenac had notified them of his appointment, ai^ 
of his having brought over with him from I'mnc^ 
Tawerahet and twelve other Indians formerly car* 
ned prisoners to that country. Then taking in hii 
hand the wampum-beltf sent by the Count, and hold- 
ing it by the middle, he added : — > 

" What I have said relates only to one half of the 
belt The other half is to let us know that he intend* 
to kindle bis fire again atCadaraqiii next spring. H# 
therefore invites his children, and the Onondag* 
Captain Decanesora, in particular, to treat there with 
him aliout the old chain.** 

Adarahta was Chief Sachem of the Praying In- 

* It is impossible to say how much influence this ciiw 
cumstanoe might have on the ambition of the Onondaga 
orators. It will be observed, that the tribe enjoyed ra& 
er more than its equal share of rhetorical distinction. 

t The pifictice of confirming stipulations and making 
proposals by belts, so commonly adopted among the In- 
dians, cannot be understood in any way better than fa^ 
observing the various instances mentioned in the text 
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,diaD8» a community principally made up of meil^ 
jbers of several tribes, including the Fi^e Nati^a^ 
who had been induced by the French to settle them^ 
^Ives upon their territory, and were serviceable t^ 
them in various capacities. " I advise you,** said Adar 
rahta, holding three belts in his hand, ^to meet tlie 
Xjrovemor of Canada as he desires. Agree to this if you 
iwould live.*' He then gave a belt of wampum. "Tawr 
erahet," he proceeded, " sends you this other belt, t# 
Inform you of the miseries which he and the rest of 
ilis countrymen have suffered in captivity j and t« 
lulvise you to hearken to Yonondio^ if you desire to 
HvjB. This thUvl belt Is from Thurensera, Ohguesse^ 
and Ertel,* who say by it to their brethren ; • We have 
Interceded for you with your order, and therefore ad-» 
yise you to meet hioa at Cadaraqui in the spring. It 
Hdll be well for you.' " 

> A Mohawk chief, pne of those instructetd by the 
Albany magistrates to represent their wishes at the 
council, novf delivered the message they had given 
bim. He had treasured it up word for word. The 
Interpreter, who had the same message in writing, 
followed him while he spoke, and found him correct 
to a syllable. 

. Cannchoot, a Seneca sachem, next proceeded to 
give the Council a particular account of a treaty made 
Soring the summer previous, between his^ own tribe 
^d some Waguoha messengers, one c^ the Canadi- 
a^ nations, on the river Uttawas. The latter had act* 
edon the behalf of seven other tribes; and he wished 
the other four members of his own Confederacy to 
mtify what had been done by tl>e Senecas. The ar- 
ticles proposed by the Wagunhas were as follows: 

1. " We are come to join two bodies into one,**— de- 
livering up at the same time two prisoners. 

2. "We are come to learn wisdom of th§ Senecas^ 

* Indian names — meaning Day-Dawn^ Partridaej nnd 
Itosej ^iven to Frenchmen well known to the Five Na- 
tions. The policy of landing sach messages is saffirient- 
ly obvious. 
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lUid of the other Five Nations, and of your bfeth- 
ten of New- York :" — ^giving a belt 

3. ** We by this belt wipe away the l<«rs from thA 
^yes of your friends, whose relations have been killed 
In the war. We Fikewise wipe the paint from your 
eoldier^ feces* ;" — givii^ a second bek. 

4. "We Arow aaule the axe which Yonon<Mo pul 
into our hands by this third belt** 

5 " Let the sun, as fbng as he shall endure, alwayti 
ehine upon us in friendship ;''-^giving a red marble 
sun, as large as a plate. 

6. '' Let the rain of heaven wash away aH hatred, 
that we may again smoke together in peace ;''^-gii^ 
ing a large pipe of red marble. 

7. " Yonondiots drunk — we wash our hands thak 
from his actions f — giving a fourth belt. 

8. " Now we are clean washed by the water dt 
heaven ; neithei;of us must defile ourselves by faearlt- 
ening to Yonondio." 

9. " We have twelve of your nation prisoners ; thejr 
shall be brought home in the spring ;" — giving a belt 
to confirm the promise. 

10. " We will bring your prisoners home when thl> 
strawberries shall be in blossom, at which time we in^ 
tend to visit Corleak, [the Governor of New-Yoric] 
and see the place where the wampum is made." 

When Cannehoot had done, the Wagunha presents 
were hung up in the council-house, in sieht of the 
whole assembly. They were afterwards distributed 
among the several Five-Nations, and their acceptance 
Mras a ratification of the treaty. A larffe t>elt was also 
given to the Albany messengers, as their sliare. A 
wampum belt sent fi^om Albany, Was in the same 
manner hung up, and afterwards divided. The New- 
England colonies, cAlle<l by the Confederates Kii#- 
BuoN, sent the wooden model of a fish, as a token of 

* The Indians universally paint their faces on goii^ 
to war, to make their appearance more terrific to the «^ 
MDj. To wioe off the paint, was t*" make peace. 
E 2 
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theit adhering to the general covenant This was 
banded round among the sachems, and then laidasde 
•to be preserved. 

At the end of these ceremonies^ Sadekanatie roue 
•gain. *^ Brothers !" he said, ** we must stick to our 
brother Quider, and re^rd Yonondio as our enemy ; 
jie is a cheat." By Quider he meant PeteVy referring 
to Peter Schuyler, Mayor of Albany ; a gentleman 
4nuch esteemed by the five tribes, but whose name^ 
/baying no labials in their language, they were unable 
to pronounce. 

After some farther proceedings^ the English Inter- 
lirreter was desired to deliver his message fi-om Aiba* 
ny. He told them that a new Governor had arrive4 
jn the province, with a large number of fresh troops ; 
that England was at War with France ; and that th« 
|)eople of New-England were fitting out an expedi- 
tion against Canada. He advised them not to treat 
with the French, but at all events' only at Albanv, 
That people, he said, would keep no agreement made 
:jany where else. 

The sachems now held a consultation toffether for 
<Bome time, the result of which, was thus declared by a 
speaker chosen for the purpose, and who is supposed to 
have been Sadekanatie. The different passages were 
addressed respectively to the deputies of the parties 
uieferred to. < 

^ Brothers ! Our fire bums at Albany. We will not 
jtead Decanesora to Cadaraqui. We adhere to >our 
.old chain with Corlear — We will prosecute tl^ war 
,with Yonondio — We will follow your advice in draw* 
|ng off our men from Cadaraqui. Brothers I We are 
„glad to hear the news you tell us — l)uttellus no lies I" 

** Brother Kinshon ! We hear you design to send 
foldiers to the eastward against the Indians there.* 
But we advise you, now so many are united against 

* New-Hampshire and Maine tribes, at war with tha 
Colonies, and known to be instigated and assisted bj 
the French. 
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the French, to fall imroecliately on i%em. Strike at ffu 
root ; when the trunk ahaU he cut doton^ (he branches wilt 
fall of course.^ 

" Corlear and Kinshon, — Courage ! Courage ! In 
the spring to Quebec ! Take that place — You will 
have your feet on the necks of the French, and all 
their friends in America. 

Another consultation terminated in the adoption of 
the folbvving answer to be sent to the Canadians. 

1. " Yonoudio ! You have notified your return to us, 
and that you have brought back thirteen of our people 
who were carried to France— We are glad of it. You 
desire us to nie^t you at Cadaraqui next spring, to 
treat of the old chain. But, Yonondio ! how can we 
mist you, who have acted deceitfully so often ? Wit- 
ness what was done at Cadaraqui — the usage our 
messengers met with at Uttawas, and what was done 
to the Senecas at the same place.'' Here a bell was 
given, indicating a willingness still to treat. 

2. "Thurensera, Oghuesse and Ertel ! Have you 
observed friendship with us ? If you have not, how 
came you to advise us to renew frien<lship with Yon- 
ondio?" A l>eit also was attached to this answer. 

3. "Tawerahei! The whole Council is glad to hear 
of your return with the other twelve. Yonondio!— 
You must send home Tawerahet and the others this 
present winter — before spring. We will save all the 
French we have prisoners till that time." 

4. Yonondio! — You drsire to speak with us at Ca- 
daraqui ; — Don't you know that your fire there is ex- 
tinguished? It is extinguished with blood. You 
must send home the prisoners in ti»e first place." 

5. " We let you know that we have made peace 
with the Wagunhas." 

(>. ** You are not to think that >ve have laid down 
the axe, because we return an answer. We intend 
no such thing. Our Far-fighters shall continue the 
war till our countrymen i*eiurn. 

'/. "When our brother Tawerahet is returned, thea 
wp will speak to you of peace." 
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Such was the resolt of the great exertioas made al' 
this time by the Canadian Government to overawe 
the Five Nations, and to draw them away from the , 
English alltance. The whole proceedmg, though in- 
deed it furnishes no extraordinarjr specimens of their 
eloquence, illustrates in the plainest manner the very 
favorable circumstimces under which their orators 
came ^ward, and the tnrhicements they Imd to de- 
vote their genius to the council-house, even in pref- 
erence to war. 

Sadekanatie, who acted a prominent part in the 
Onondaga Council, and was himself of that trilie, 
appeared to great advantage upon several other occa- 
sions. The favorite orator of the Confederates, how- 
ever, during most of the period in which he flour- 
ished, was Decanesora, whose name has already 
been mentioned. That Sachem was for many years 
almost invariably employed as the Speaker in their 
negotiations with both French and English. He was 
one of the deputies who ftill into the bands of Adario; 
and we have seen that in the message of Count Fron- 
tenao to the Onondaga Council, he invited " his chil- 
dren,and Decanesora,the Onondaga Captain, in partic- 
ular," to treat with him at Cadaraqui. The Confeder- 
ates, on the other handj signify their disposition to con- 
tinue the war by saying, " we will not send Decane- 
sora." 

Mr. Colden, who knew this orator well, and heard 
htm speak frequently, gives him credit for a perfect 
fluency, and for ** a graceful elocution that would have 
pleased in any part of the world.'' He was tall, and 
his person well made; and his features are said to 
have borne a resemblance to the busts of Cicero. It 
is much to be regretted in his case, as in many oth- 
ers, that but very slight indications of his eloquence 
are preserved to these times. Such as are preserved, 
probably do him very imperfect justice. Some of 
them, however, at least indicate the sagacity, the cour- 
tefy, the undaunted courage, and the higliminded sense 
of honor, which, among the countrymen of Decaa ' 
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^iom as among tbose of Quintilljan, were no lest 
recommendations of the orator than they were virtues 
of the man. 

In the winter of 1693-4) after a long series of hos- 
tilities between the Confederates and the French, — at- 
tended on both sides with alternate suffering and in- 
jury, until both were heartily weary of the war, — cer- 
tain artful proposals, artfully set forth by Jesuit mes- 
sengers, were at length so well received by all the Con- 
federates excepting the Mohawks, that a council was 
summoned at Onondaga to act upon them. The 
English were civilly invited to attend ; and although 
both they and the Mohawks neglected to do -so, no 
measures were adopted in council, except with the 
understanding that they should not be final without 
being first submitted to the examination of both those 
parties. With this view, several sachems were sent 
. to Albany, and of these Decanesora was the principal 
and the speaker. The account which he gave to Ma- 
jor Schuyler and the Albany magistrates of the nego- 
tiation now pending, including its origin, is a fine 
specimen, as Mr. Colden observes, of his art, not only 
iti smoothing over an affair undertaken against the 
English interest and advice, but also in introducing 
and enforcing his own views of the sovereign dignity 
of the Five Nations. 

<* Brother Cayenguirago,*^ he began, " we are come 
to acquaint you, that our children, the Oneidas, having 
of themselves sent a messenger to Canada, he has 
brought back with him a belt of peace from the Gov- 
ernor." 

" As soon as Tariha [the messenger] arrived at Can- 
ada, he was asked, where the six hundred men were, 
that were to attack Canada, as they had been informed 

* An Indian appellation^ signifying a swift arroWy giv- 
en to Governor Fletcher in consequence of the prompt 
Auccor he had once rendered the Five Nations, in an 
emergency occasioned by a French invasion. Schuyler 
if addressed as representing the Governor. 
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by Oariokese^a Mohawk Deserter ? He assured thea^ 
there was no such design.'' 

** He was carried to Quebec, where he delivered his^ 
belt, witli the following proposition, ' Yoiiondid, if 
you would have peace so to Albany, and ask it there, 
for the Five Nations will do nothing witiiout Cayen- 
f uirago.' The Governor of Canada was angry at this, 
and said, he had nothing to do with the Governor of 
New York ; he would treat only with the Five Na- 
tions ; the peace between the Christians must be made 
on the other side the great lake. He addecf, he waa 
floiry to see the Five Nadons so tai: degenerated as to 
take a. sixth nation into tlieir cMin, to rule over thein. 
' If you had desired me to come and treat in any of 
• your castles, I would have done it ; but to tell me 1 
must go to Albany, is to desire of nie what I can by 
DO means do. You have done very ill, to sufter the 
people of New York to govern you so far, that you . 
dare do nothing without their consent. I advbeyoa 
to send two of each nadou to me, and let Decaneso- 
ra be one of them. 1 have onlers from the King my 
master to grant you f)eHce, if you come in your prop* 
er persons to ask it.' The Goveinor of Canada after* 
wards said, 

** * Children of the Five Nations, I have compassioa 
for your little children, therefore come speedily and, 
speak of peace to me, otherwise I'll stop my ears for 
the future : by all means let Decanesora come ; for if 
the Mohawks come alone, I will not hear them ; some 
of all the Five Nations must come. Now,Tariha, re- 
turn home, and tell the Five Nations, that I will wait 
for their coming till the trees bud, and the bark can be 
parted from the treea I design for France in the 
spring, and I leave a gentleman to comman<l here, to 
whom I have given orders to raise soldiers, if you do 
not come in tliat time. And then what will become of 
yon ? I am truly grieved to see the Five Nations sa 
debauched and deceived by Cnyenguirago, who ia 

•Colden. 
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lately come to New-York, and by Quider. Formerly 
the chief men of the Five Nations used to converse 
with me ; but this Governor of New York has so delud* 
ed you, that you hearken to none but him ; but take 
care of what mil follow^ if you heaiken to none but 
him.'" 

Here the orator took occasion to explain, very 
shrewdly, wby the deputation to which he belonged 
had been delayed so long, with some other matters of 
the same kind. He then reported the following res* 
olutions agreed upon by the Council to be sent to the 
Governor of Canada. They were, probably his own 
composition, the Council having been caHed, and the 
whole transaction hi a great measure managed by 
himself. 

1. "Yonondio! — ^You have sent for me often, and 
as often asked, why I am afraid to come ? The great 
kettle of war that you have hung over the fire is the 
reason of it." Here Decanesora said he was to lay 
down a belt, and ask the Governor's consent to the 
other two which he held in his hand. 

2. " We now not only throw down the kettle, and 
thereby throw the boiling water out of it, but like- 
wi^ break it to pieces, that it may never be hung up 
again, — by this second belt" 

3. "Hearken Yonondio! — ^You are sent from the 
French King, your master. So is Cayenguirago from 
tlw Great King and Queen of England. What I am 
now about to speak to you, is by inspiration from the 
Great Spirit. You say that you will have nothing to 
do with our bi-ethren of Cayenguirago. But I must 
tell you, that we are inseparable. We can have 
no peace with you so long as you are at war with 
tliem ;" — which, added Decanesora, is to be confirm- 
ed by the third belt. 

The noble fidelity to engagements here set forth 

as a sacred principle, was far from l)eing the result of 

* either fear or mere affection ; and this Schuyler him* 

eelf had the opportunity of testing, before the depa- 

tatioB left Albany. 
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7. "The Goveraor of Canada's words, and tM 
Resolutions of the Five-Nations,'' said the orator in 
conclusion, « are now before you. Consult, therefore, 
what is to be done. If it be necessary for the Breth- 
pen to go to our castle, to advise us farther, be not un* 
wiiiinff." Here he laid down a large belt, eleven rows 
deep, and seven fathoms of wampum. This signi- 
fied an amicable disposition ; but when, on the ensu- 
ing day. Major Schuyler replied that he would con- 
gent to no treaty with theFrcnch,and proposed that the 
deputation, and Decapesora in particular, should visit 
him again at the^od of seventy days, the rejoinder was, 
after consultation, that f% would visit him. "But 
as for myself," said tiie old Sachem, " I cannpt dispose 
of mvself without their directions. If they order 
ine, TshaH willingly return. We did not expect to 
bear such positive prohibition of keeping any corres- 
pondence with the French. If any mischief happen 
within the seventy days, let us not blame one another. 
Consider again what is most for the public good— ^nd 
let it be spoken before we part." 

This was confirmed with a large belt of fourteen 
deep. Major Schuyler afterwards asked, a second 
time, whether they would wholly suspend correspon- 
dence with the French, for the term last itientioned, 
«* I have no authority," said the orator, " to answer this 
question. I shall lay the belt down in every one of 
the castles, and say, that by it all correspondence is 
desired to stop with the French. / cannot promise ihat 
ihis toill be complied wiihJ^ ^ , . . 

The conference did not end here. On the sixth 
day, Schuyler called the deputation together, for the 
purpose ot making a new and vigorous effort. How 
much influence his assertions or arguments, alone, 
might have had, cannot be determined, for a fortunate 
incident occurred which materially altered the aspect 
of affairs, being just in season to enable him to ear- 
ly his point for the time. The stipulation attached to 
Pecanesora's final consent does him high honor. 
«* You have at last shut up the way to Canada," he 
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eaid ; " but we have one thing to ask, after mature de- 
liberation, which we expect will not be refused us." ^ 
The Major observed, that every thing shouhi be gran- 
ted which he thought essential to the character or the 
security of the nation. He then proceeded to request,* 
that an English messenger might be permitted to ac- 
company one to be sent by himself to the Praying 
Indians in Canada. The objects were first, to inform 
those Indians of what he had ascertained to be the 
true character of the Jesuit who had been among the 
Five Nations ; secondly, to notify them of the meet- 
ing appointed at Albany, and of the con^quent ina- 
bility of the deputies to visit them at the same time, 
as had been proposed ; and thirdly, to agree upon a 
continued cessation of arms until they might be able 
to visit them. Decanesora further desired, that if 
Schuyler should not send a messenger, he would at all 
events put these propositions in writing, as a token of 
his assent to them. 

After all, events took place, owing in no small de- 
gree, as we shall find, to the English themselves, 
which determined the chieftains to visit the Canadian 
Grovernor in the spring. Some explanation of these 
events is furnished by the following speech of Sade- 
kanatie. He, with his fellow deputies, visited Gover- 
nor Fletcher at Albany, in May, (1694,) and in the 
course of the conference which ensued, delivered his 
sentiments in the following manly and forcible style : 

** Brother Cayenguirago ! — Some of our sachems 
agreed, last winter, that we should keep no correspon- 
dence with the French. We confess we have broken 
that promise. We have" received a messenger from 
Canada. We have sent our deputies to Canada in 
return, [Decanesora being one.] The belt is not yet 
arrived by which we are to acknowledge our feu It in 
the matter. The reason of our doing it is truly this, 
— irc are afraid ofihe enemy, ^ 

*^ When a messenger came last year from Canada 
to Onondaga, our brother Cayenguirago discharged 
our meeting in General Council at Onondaga, to con 
II.— F 
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Bult on that message, ami ordered us to bold our Gen 
eral Council here at Alliany on that affair. ' The priv- 
ilege of meeting in General Council when we please, 
' is a privilege we always have enjoyed ; no former 
' Governor, of the name of Corlear, ever obstructed 
this privilege. We planted a tree of peace in this 
place with them. Its roots and brandies extend as far 
as Virginia and New-England, and we have reposod 
with pleasure under its shade. Brother, let us keep 
to that first tree, and let us be united and unanimous ; 
such prohibition of our assemblies will be of ill cob- 
sequence, and occasion differences between us. 

** We acknowledge, I say, our sending agents to 
Canada for peace. We were encouraged in doing this 
by the knowledffe we have of the Governor of Cana- 
da. He is an old man, and was formerly Governor 
of that place. He was always esteemed a wise peace- 
able man, and therefore we trust our message will 
have a good issue. We did not take it ami^ that 
you sent to the Dewagunluis, nor that Aniout was 
sent to the Satanas, boSi of them our enemies; and, 
for the same reason, our brother Cayenguinigo ought 
not to be displeased with our sending to the Frem)h 
for peace. 

** We, Onondagas, acknowledge ourselves to have 
been the chief promoters of this Message. We Imve 
sent in all nine sachems with nine belts. It is true 
we are now under much uneasiness in having trusted 
so many sachems in the French hands, behig almost 
half the number we have in our nation, but we were 
in haste to prevent the designs the French had against 
our countries and yours, by the great warlike prepar- 
tions they were making in Canada."* 

He concluded with specifying the instructions their 
deputies had received, and presented a lielt in eon- 
firnmtion of all he had said. Colonel Fletcher re- 
l^lied, that he would not discuss any other subject un- 
til he was si^tisfied what reason there was for charging 

* Golden. 
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bini with having forbidden the Council, and made 
peace with the Indian tribes, as alleged by the ora- 
tor. This appears to have been a mistake ; and ac- 
cordingly, on the ensuing day, it was frankly acknowl- 
Gdge(i to be such, and that in ternis which left no oc- 
casion to doubt the speaker's sincerity. ^ We assure 
you," he said, " we will never separate from you. We 
stiii have one head, one blood, one soul, one heart 
with you." This was said in reference to the alleged 
prohibition of the CounciL *^ As to the Dewagun- 
bos and Shawauons," added the speaker, ** we are con- 
fident Cayenguimgo will not admit them into his gov- 
ernment, till they have made pea^e with us. That 
we shall willingly grants Wlien our enemies are. 
btimbled, and beg peace, why should they not have 
it ? Let theni come and live wUh us. It iviU strengthen 
<mr cowfitnf^^* He then proceeded thus : — 

** Brother Cayenguirago '.—When the Christiana 
first arrived in this country, we received them kindly. 
When they were but a small people, we entered into 
a league with tliem, to guard them from all enemies 
whatsoever. We were so tbnd of their society, that we 
tied the great canoe which brought them, not with a 
lope made of.bark to a tree, but with a strong iron chain 
listened to a great mountain. Now, before the Chris- 
tiaus arrived, the General Council of the Five Na- 
tions was held at Onondaga, where there has been, 
fi'Om the beginning, ar continual fire kept burning ; it 
is made of two great logs, whose flame never extin- 
guishes. As sooi I as the hatchet-makers [their general 
name for Christians,] aprived, the Geneml Council at 
Onondaga planted this tree at Albany, whose roots 
and Iminches have since spread as far as New-Eng- 

*A Roman principle, recogniacd in the practice 
as well theory of the Five Nations. Colden says, 
" they encourage the people of other nations [including 
captives] to incorporate with them?" Thus, for exam- 

Jle, the Sixth Nation was added to the Confederacy in 
712. 
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knd, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ; and under the shade of this tree all these £ng- 
Esh colonies have frequently been sheltered.'' 

Here the orator gave seven fathoms of wampum, 
to renew the chain ; and promised, as he declared his 
expectation of receiving, mutual assistance in case of 
an attack" from any enemy. 

** The only reason, to be plain with you," he con- 
tinued, '^ of our sending to make peace with the 
French, is the low condition to which we are reduced,' 
while none of our neighbors send us the least assist- 
ance, so that the whole burthen of the war lies on ud 
alone. Our brethren of New-Efigland, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, of their own 
accord thrust their arms into our chain ; but since the 
war began we have received no assistance from them. 
We, alone, cannot continue the \yar against the French, 
by reason of the recniits they daily receive from th 
other side the great lake. 

" Brother Cayenguirago ! — Speak from your heart 
Are you resolved, to prosecute the war vigorously 
against the French ; and are your neighbors of Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New-Eng- 
land, resolved to assist us ? If it be so, notwithstanding 
any treaty hitherto entered into, we will prosecute the 
war as hotly as ever. But if our neighbors Will not 
assist, we must make peace, and we submit it to your 
consideration, by giving this great belt fifteen deep. 

"Brother Cayenguirago ! — ^I have truly told you the 
reasons which have induced us to offer peace to the 
French ; we shall likewise, from the bottom of our 
hearts inform you of the design we have in this trea- 
ty. When the Governor of Canada shall have ac- 
cepted the nine belts, of which I have just now told 
Jrou, then we shall have something more to say by two 
arge belts, which lie still hid in our bosom. We 
shall lay down first one and say, * we have a brother 
Cayenguirago, with whose people we have been uni- 
ted in one chain from the beginning. They must be 
included in this treaty ; we cannot see them involved 
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te bloody war, while we sit in easy peace.^ If the 
€rovertu>r of Canada answer, that he has made asep- 
arate peace with us, and that he cannot maite any 
peace with Cayenguirago, because the war is fi*oin 
over the great lake ; then we shall lay down the sec- 
ond great broad belt, and tell the Goveraor of Can- 
ada, ' If you will not include Cayenguiitigo's people, 
the treaty wiJI become thereby void, as if it had nev- 
er been made 'J and if he persists, we will absolutely 
leave him." 

Wlyle the conference wras going on at Albany, De- 
eanesora and his fellow deputies ariived atthe castle of 
the Praying Indians, near the falls above Montreal. 
Thence they were conducted, by the Superior of the 
Jesuits, to Quebec. They had their audience of the 
Governor of Canada with great solemnity, in the 
presence of all tlie ecclesiastics and officers of dis- 
tinction, and of the most considerable Indians then, 
in the place. Every day, while they remained, they 
were enteitained at the Governor's table, or at those 
of the principal cidzens. On the other side, it is said 
of the veteran Decanesora, that shrewdly accommoda* 
ting his coat to his company, he made himself still 
more personable tlian usual, by the aid of a splendid 
arrangement whicb might have done credit to a mod- 
am ambassador. He was clothed in scarlet, trim- 
aned wicb gold ; and his reverend locks were covered 
wutb a laced beaver-hat, which had been given him 
by Colonel Fletcher a fe.w months before. Neither 
ceremony nor decoration, however, nor even good 
dinners, mitigated the old orator's firmness. 

" Father 1'^ — he said to the Grovemor, after men- 
tioning the objects of the deputation, — ^" If we do not 
conclude a peace now, it will be your fault. We have 
already taken the batehet out of the River Indiana 

* 'A term used in mere courtesy, and because the Gov- 
ernor chose to call the Indians his children.* So a Sa- 
chem explained it to one of the New York GovemorS| 
that it '' signified nothing.'* 
F2 
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[Hudson's river] whom we incited to the war. But 
we must tell you, that you are a bad man. You are 
inconstant. You are not to l>e trusted. We have had 
war together a long time. Still, though you occa 
sioned the war, we never hated the house of Oghuesae 
[the Montreal gentleman.] Let him undertake the toil- 
some journey to Onondaga. If he will come, he shall 
be welcome. 

" Father !" — he continued; — ^^ We are now speaking 
of peacc^ and therefore I must speak a word to the 
Praying Indians, and first to those of Cahn%waga 
[chiefly Mohawks.] You know our customs and man- 
ners. Therefore make Yonondio acquainted with 
them.— Assist in the good work of peace. As foryoUf^ 
addressing a party of praying Indians most of whoni 
had once been Onondagas,) ^ you are worse than the 
French themselves. You deserted from jus, and sided 
with our enemies to destroy us. Make some amends 
DOW by forwarding peace.'' He then resumed his 
address to the Governor. 

^ You have almost eaten us up. Our best men are 
killed in this bloody war. But we forget what is past 
Before this we once threw the hatchet into the river 
of Kaihohage,* but you fished it up, and treacher- 
ously surprised our people at Cadaraqui. Afier that 
you sent to us to have our prisoners restored. Theu 
the hatchet was thrown up to the sky, but you kept a 
string fastened to the helve, and pulled it down, and 
fell upon our people again. This we revensed to 
Boms purpose, by the destruction of your people and 
houses in the island of Montreal.^ 

" Now we are come to cover the blood from our 
flight, which has been shed by both sides during this 
ong war. 

"Yonondio! — We have been at war along time. 
We now give you a medicine to <lrive away all ill 
thoughts from your heart, to purge it and make it clean, 
and restore it to its former state. 

* Near Oswego, on Lake Ontario, where the treatT 
w»»*» M TVs la Barre was negotiated. 
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•» Yonondio ! — ^We will not permit any settlement at 
Oadaraqui. You have had your fire there thrice ex- 
tinguished. We will not consent to your building that 
fort ; but the passage through the river shall be freei 
and clear. We make the sun clean, and drive away 
all clouds and darkness, that we may see the light 
without interruption. 

" Yonondio ! — We have taken many prisoners from 
one another, during the war. The prisoners we took 
have been delivered, according to our custom, to the 
fiunilies that have lost any in the war. They no lon- 
ger l>elongto the public. They may give them back if 
they please. Your people may do the same. We 
have brought back two prisoners, and restore them to 
you."* 

In the course of his reply to this speech, the Gov- 
ernor oliserved, that he should not make peace with 
Cayenguirago. But Decanesora, nobly and fearlessly 
true to every engagement as to his own honor, prompt- 
ly declared that he never would agree to a peace for 
the Confederates, except on condition of a trace for the 
English. ^ All the country," said he, ^ will loot^ipon 
ffte as a traitor ; I can treat with you no longer. " And 
undoubtedly, anxious as he was to effect the object of 
bis embassy, he would have returned home disap-' 
pointed, had not the Grovernor, after a discussion of 
three days, finally yielded, by agreeing to undertake 
no enterprise against New York during the summer. 
Another difficulty arose upon the Grovernor's insisting 
on having hostages left with him, which the Sa- 
chem would not consent to. The matter was adjust- 
ed by the voluntary proposal of two Indians in his 
company to remain. -' 

After the return of the Deputation to the country ot 
the Five Nations, a conference was held at Albany 
between a new deputation on their )>art, and the Gov- 
ernor of New- York. The latter, well knowing how 
much the neigh l)oring colonies were interested in the 

* Golden. 
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result of the French uegotiation, ifiTited several of 
them to send representatives, which they accordingly 
did. Among those present were the Governor of 
New-Jei-sey, and five commissioners from Massaphu- 
setts and Connecticut. On the other hand, Decane- 
SQra and Sadekanatie hoth attended in the name ol 
the Five Nalious, The former gave an exact account 
€tf every thing which [lassed at Qiiel>ec. The latter,-- 
who seems rather to have coveted opportunities of 
declaring the freest sentiments in the freest manner^ 
which /his colleague indeed never dleduiec^— opened 
the conference with a Jong speech upon the history 
of the English and Indian intercourse;- how the 
league had l^gun, and had lieen enlarged and strength-^ 
ened ; and finally, — what was the chief aim of his 
argument, — how qther colonies, as he said, had thrust 
their arms into the chain, but had pven little or no 
assistance against the common enemy. There waa 
some cause for this complaint, and the orator was re- 
solved that he would not he misunderstood when lie 
stated it. "Our brother Cayenguirago's arms;" he 
contiqHed, "and our own are stiff, and tired with 
holding fast the chain. Our neighbors sit still and 
smoke at their ease. The fat is melted from our fleshy 
and fallen on them. They grow fat while we grow 
lean." 

" This chain made us the enemy of the French. If 
all had held as fast as Oayenguirago, it would have 
been a terror to them. If we would all heartily join, 
and tak^e the hatchet in band^ our enemy would sooa 
be destroyed. We should forever after live in peace 
and ease. Do but your ports, [probably addhfessing 
the Commissioners] and thunder itself cannot bceak 
the chain." 

Thus closely did the orators, who we»e in e&er 
words the statesmen of the Five Nations, investifate 
the conduct alike of their enemies and their aMieii^ 
and thus freely and fearlessly did they in all cases ex- 
press themselves as they felt. Characters of every 
description came under their cognizance. ManoDU« 
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vres and machinations, political and personal, were 
brought to bear upon thern on all sides. The Fi'ench 
emissary plied them at one turn, and the English ped- 
ler at the next ; and they talked and traded with ei- 
ther or both, as the case might be, with the same indo- 
lent imperturbable gravity. Each party went away, 
perhaps, chuckling over the ease with which he had 
imposed upon savage simplicity, and flattering him- 
self that their opinion of his honesty was at least ade- 
quate to his own opinion of his shrewdness. But the 
event proved otherwise. 

Decanesora once said to Major Schuyler, m reply 
to the latter's suggestion of fraud on the part of a 
Jesuit messenger of the French, — " We know that the 
priest favors his own nation. But it is not in his pow- 
er to alter our affection to our brethren. We wish 
you would bury all the misunderstandings you have 
conceived on Ms account^ — and we likewise unsh you 

5ave less credit to the rum-carriers than you do/* 
'his was a palpable hit, truly, and a deserved one. 
And thus, generally, were the Barbarian Orators, after 
sll, upon the safe side. Nothing daunted their spirlL 
Nothing deceived their sagacity. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Account of the Ottawas — l*heir first Chief-Sachem 
known to the English, Pontiac — His interview witk 
Major Rogers — Protects that officer and his troops- 
Saves Detroit from an army of Indians — Hostility of the 
northern tribes to the English, afler the conquest of 
Canada — Adventaresof Henr — Anecdotes of Mina- 
VAVANA — Supposed feelings of Pontiac towards the 
English — His great project of combination. 

Having arrived regulariy, according to the order 
ol)8erve4l in this work, at the cornnnencement of the 
eighteenth century, we shall now turn our aneiitioa 
to a section of the continent hitherto mostly umiotie- 
ed, hut which at that f)eriod liegan to be the theatre 
of in iportann events, and to be ilHjstrated by at least 
one character conifmrable to any in the whole com- 
pass of Indian ainials. We refer to the vicinity of 
the Northern Lakes, to the numerous and powerful 
tribes res^ident in that region, and particularly to PoN^ 

TIAC. 

It has l)een stated by respectable authority, that this 
celebrated individual was a member of the tril)^ of 
Sacs, or Saukics ; but there appears to us no sufficient 
reason for disputing the almost universal opinion 
which rhakes him an Ottawa. That tribe, when the 
commerce of the early French colonists of Canada 
first began to extend itself to the Upper Lakes, was 
found in their vicinity, in connection with two 
others, the Chippewas and the Pottawatamies. All 
three are supfiosed to have been originally a scion of 
the Algonquin stock, — thai being the general name 
of the nation, which, in Champlain's tiirie, was settled 
along the north l)anks of the St. Lawrence, between 
Quebec and Lake St. Peters. According to their 
own traditions, preserved to this day, the three tribes 
(al they aflerwaixls became.) in their flight or emigra* 
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Hon, went together fix)m the East, as ftras Lake ^U- 
tmu A se|mmtion af^rwarcts took place, the i^e- 
ault of which was, that the Otcawas, being most in- 
cUu«i to agiieulture, remained near what has since 
betm Michilimackinac, while tiieir companions pre- 
ferred venturing to still more distant regions of the 
Noith and West* 

Detroit was founded by the French in July, J 701, 
ind from tbet time the Ottawni began to give n^quent 
manifestations of a spirit which finally made them, 
respectively, an ally or an enemy of the first impor- 
tance to tffe different civiliaed parties with whbm thev 
held intereoune. Only three years afler the French 
settled in tbeir vicinity, several of their chiefe 
'We9*e induced to visit the English at Albany. The 
aknost inevitable consequence of the interview was, 
that they returned home with a firm persuasion that 
the French intended to subdue them. Tliey attempt- 
ed to fire tlie town, therefore, in one instance ; and 
about the same time, a war-fMrty, on their return from 
a successful expedition against the Iroquois, — whom 
they were l)old enough to attack in their own coun- 
try, — paraded in fi-ont of the Detroit fbitress, and of- 
fered battle. Afler some. hard fighting, they were de- 
feated and driven oC 

But the French have always efiTected more amons 
the Indians in fieace than in war, and tlnis it was with 
tne Ottawas ; for, from the nate of the skirtnish just 
mentioned, they were almost uniformly among the 
best friends and even protectors of the colony. 
*♦ When the French arrived at tliese falls," said a Chip- 
pewa Chief at a Council heki but a few years since, 
^they came ami kissed us. They called us children, 
and we found them fatliers. We lived like bretiiren 
in the same bdge,'* &c.* Such was the impression 

* Stte a Diseoarse delivered before the »Miohiffati His- 
torical Society, in 1830, by Mr. Schoolcraft. We abo 
acknowledge our obligations, in preparing our notice of 
Pontiac, to Governor CaBs's DiseosMe of the year pta* 
Tioai befor« the same body. 
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made also upon the Ottawas ; and we accordinglj 
find them, in conjunction with the Qhippewas, aiding 
the French on all occasions, until the latter, surren- 
dered the jurisdiction of the Canadas to the English. 
Several hundred of their warriors distinguished them- 
selves at the disastrous defeat of Braddock. 

Pontiac was probably at the head of this force. 
Several years before, he was known as ti warrior of 
high standing and great success ; and as ^arly as 1746^ 
he commanded a powerful body of Indians, mostly 
Ottawas, who gallantly defended the people of De- 
troit against the formidable attack of a number of 
combined Northern tribes. But a far more important 
trial, both of his principles and his talents, was yet to 
come, in the transfer of power from the French to 
the English, which took place at the termination of 
the long war between those naUons, ending with the 
peace of 1761. The stations upon the Lakes were 
given up in 1760. The first detachment of British 
troops which ever penetrated into that region, was 
sent, during this year, for the purpose of taking formal 
possession. That force was commanded by Major 
jRogers, and from the *' Concise Account of North 
America," written by him,* we obtain our knowl- 
edge of the earliest interview between Pontiac and 
the English. It is allowed to have the merit of 
authenticity ; and although not so definite as might 
be desired, it fumishes a variety of characteristic and 
angular facts. 

Major Rogers says, that < on the way,' — meaning 
generally the route from Montreal to Detroit, — he was 
met by an embassy from Pontiac, consisting of some 
of his own warriors, together with several chiefs be- 
longing to subordinate tribes. The object was, to in- 
form him that Pontiac, in person, proposed to visil 
him ; that he was then not tar distant, coming peace- 
ably ) and that he desired the Major to halt his de- 

* Published in London : 1765. We have a < Journal' 
of the same ezpeditioni from the same pen. 
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jtachment, < till such time aahe could see him with hit 
owo eyes.' The Deputies were also directed to 
represent their master as the King and Lord of the 
oouDtry which the English had now entered. 

The Major drew up his troops as requested, and ' 
before 4ong the Ottawa Chieftain made his appear- 
ance. He wore, we are told,^n air of majesty and 
princely grandeur. AAer the nrst salu tation, he stern- 
ly demanded of jthe Englishman his business in hi$ 
territory, and how he had dared to venture upon it 
without his permission. Rogers was too prudent and 
too intelligent to take offence at this style of reception. 
Nor did he undertake to argue any question of actual 
or abstract right He said that he had no design 
against the Indians, but, on the contrary, wished to 
remove from their country a nation who had been an 
obstacle to mutual friendshipand commerce between 
them and the English. He also made known his 
commission to this effect, «nd concluded with a pres- 
ent of several belts of wampum. Pontiac received 
them with the single observation, — "I shall stand in 
the path yoq are walking till morning,'' — and gave, at 
the same tiaie, a small string of wampum. This, 
writes the Major, was as nuich as to say, * I must not 
march faither without his leave.' 

Suchj undoubtedly, was the safest construction ; 
and the sequel shows that Pontiac considered it the 
most civil. On departing for the night, he asked 
Rogers whether he wanted any thing which his coun- 
try afforded ; if so, his warriors should bring it for 
him. The reply was discreet as the offer was genen- 
pus, — ^that whatever provisions might be brought in, 
should be well paid for. Probably they were ; but the 
English were at all events supplied, the next morning, 
with several bags of parched com and other necessa- ' 
ries. Pontiac himself, at the second meeting, offered 
the pipe of peace, and he and the English officer 
smoked it by turns. He declared that he thereby 
made peace with the Englishmism and his troops ; and 
that they should pas through his dominions, not odsly 

II.— G. 
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unmolested by his subfects, but protected by them 
from all other parties who miglit iuclioe to be ho9> 
tile. 

These were no idle promises. Pontiac remain^ 
in company with his new friend constantly after the 
first interview, until he arrived at Detroit He eih- 
ploye<l one hundred of his warriors to protect and as* 
flist a corps of soldiers, in driving a laree number of 
fat cattle which bad been sent on for me use of the 
troops, from Pittsburgh, by the way of Presqu'Isle. 
He also despatched messengers to the several Indian 
towns on the south side and west end of Lake Erie, 
to inform them that Rogers had his consent to march 
through the coimtry. Under such auspices, the Ma- 
jor might reasonablv have felt himself safe, after 
reaching his destination. But the chiefbiin under- 
stood his situation better than himself. He kept near 
faim so long as he remained at Detroit ; and Rogers 
acknowledges that he was once at least * the means 
of preserving the detachment' from the fury of a 
body of Indians, who had assembled with sinister 
purposes at the mouth of the Strait 

This incident leads us to remark, thst almost all the 
tril)es on the Northern waters who had associated 
and traded with the French tluring the term of their 

I'urisdiction, — and but few of them there were who 
lad not, — sincerely lamented the change which had 
Occurred in puWic affairs. TIrey were very generally 
prejudiced against the new comers, as they were at- 
tached to the okl residents. Perhaps the latter, individ- 
ually, if not otherwise, fomented the spirit of discontent 
But, however this might be, there were reatons 
enough in the ancient relations maintained between 
the French and the Indians, independently of ail- 
ment or comment, why such a spirit should manifest 
itself under the circumstances we have mention- 
ed. 

The fact itself is indisputable. It ispooved (v facts, 
■absequeni and consequent It is also proved by ma-* 
1^ respectable authorities, only one of wliich will be 
here referred to, for the sake of illustration. 
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Mr. Henry, the well known author of "Travejb 
and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Ter- 
ritories, between the years 1760 and 1760," speaks 
of an affair in point, which happened ai the 
little island of La Cloche,* in Lake Huron, on his 
voyage, in die spring of 1761, from Montreal to 
Michilitnackinac. He found a large village of In- 
dians at this place, who treated him in the kindest 
manner, until ' discwering thai he vma an Engfishman* 
they told his men that the MichilimackiiNic In- 
dians would certainly kill him, and that tht^ migbl 
therefore as well anticipate their own share of thsi 

Eillage. On this principle they demandeid a part of 
is stores, and he deemed it pru<lent to make no r&* 
sistance. He observes, afterwards, that his n>ind wcp 
* oppressed ' with the repeatjed warnings he received 
of sure destruction where he was going. Again,— 
^ the hostility of the Lidians was exclusively against 
the English ;" and this circumstance suggested to Hen- 
ry a prospect of security in assuming a Canadian dis- 
guise, which fortunately enabled him to complete his 
expediuon. 

But the difficulty did not cease here. He was now 
in the neighborhood of Pontiac, and amooff the tribes 
subject to his influence. ■ What manner of men they 
were, and how iar the master-spirit may be supposed 
to have filled them with the fire of his own.soul, will 
appear from a speech of one of the Chippewa Chief^ 
MiNAVAViicrA, who, with a band of his own tribe, vi9- 
ited the newly arrived trader at his house m Michili- 
mackinac. The courage and the eloquence of this 
man, blended as they are with the highest degree of 
savage chivalry, almost make us suspect his identity 
with the Ottowa Chieflain himself. The nanoe is bjr 
no means conclusive against such a conjecture, for it 
would be an extraordinary fact in Indian History, if 

* So named by the French, from a rock on the islani^ 
which, being struck, rings hke a bell. 
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00 distinguished a man as Pontiac were known only 
by one appellation, and especially when he associated 
with a large number of tribes, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages. 

Henry describes his hero as a person of remarkable 
appearance, of commanding stature, and with a singu- 
larly fine countenance. He entered the room where 
the traveller was anxiously awaiting the result of his 
visit, followed by sixty warriors, dressed and decora- 
ted in the most formal and imposing fashion of war. 
Not a word was spoken as they came in, one by one, 
seated themselves on the floor at a signal from the 
Chief, and began composedly smoking their pipe& 
Minavavana, meanwhile, looking steadfastly at Henry, 
inade various enquiries of his head-boatman, a Cana- 
dian. He then coolly observed, that ** the English 
were brave men, and not afraid of death, since they 
dared to come thus fearlessly among their enemies/' 
A solemn pause now ensued for some time, until the 
Indians having finished their pipes, the Chieflain 
took a few wampum-strings in his hand, and com- 
menced the following harangue : 

^ Englishman ! — It is to you that I speak, and I de- 
mand your attention ! 

" Englishman ! — ^You know that the French Kinj 
id our father. He promised to be such ; and we, in 
return, promised to be his children. This promise we 
have kept 

** Englishman ! — It is you that have mad^ war with 
this our father. You are his enemy ; and how then 
could you have the boldness to venture among us, his 
children ? Ydu know that his enemies are ours.- 

** Englishman ! — We are informed that our father 
the kinff of France, is old and inflrm ; and that being 
fatigued with making war upon your nation, he is 
&llen asleep. During his sleep, you have taken ad- 
vantage of him, and possessed youi-selves of Canada. 
But his nap id almost at an end. I think I hear him 
already stirring, and inquiring for his children the In- 
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cfians ;• — and^ wFieo he does awake, what must be 
come of you ? He will destroy you utterly ! 

^ Englishman i-r-Although you have conquered the 
French, you have not yet conquered us ! We are not 
your slaves. These lakes, these woods and moun- 
tains, vvei*e leA to us by our ancestors. They are our 
inheritance, and we will part with tliem to none. 
Your nation supposes that we, like the white people,' 
cannot live without bread, and pork, and beef! But, 
you ought to know, that He, — the Great Spii^it and 
Master of Life, — has provided fopd for us, in these 
broad lakes, and upon these moiuitains. 

** Englishman ! — Our father, the king of France, em-. 
]doyed our young men to make war upon your na«. 
tion. In this warfare, many of them have been kill- 
ed ; and it is our custom to retaliate, until such time 
as the spirits of the slain are satisfied. Now the spir- 
its of the slain are to be satisfied in either of two 
ways. The first is by the spilling of the blood of the 
nation by which they fell; the other, by covering thv 
bodies of the dead^ and thus allaying the resentment 
of their relations. This is done by making presents. 

^ Englishman ! — ^Your king has never sent us any 
presents, nor entered into any treaty with us. Where- 
fore he and we are still at war ; and, until he doea 
these things, we must consider that we have no other 
father, nor frieqd, among the white men, than the 
king of France. But, for you, we have taken into 
consideration, that you have ventured your life among 
us, in the e^^pectation that we should not molest you* 
You do not come armed, with iln intention to make 
war. You come in peace, to trade with us, and sUp* 
ply us with necessaries, of which we are much in 
want. We shall regard you, therefore, as a brother i 
and you may sleep tranquilly, without fear of the 
^ Chip|)ewas. As a token of our firiendshi^ we pn 
sent you with this pipe, to smoke.** 

The interview terminated in a manner which re 
minds us of Pontiar's meeting with Rogers. Mina- 
Tavana gave the Enirlishman his hand— 4)is compan 
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Ions fbllowed his example — ^the pipe went round in ' 
due order — and, after being politely entertained, all' 
(Juietly departed. If this was not the Ottowa him- 
self, he was certainly a kindred spirit ; and if the for- 
mer exercised authority over many such characters, — 
fte he probably did, — ^it is not difficult to account for 
the confidence which dictated the design, or tor the 
measure of success which attended the prosecution of 
one of the miglitiest projects ever conceived in the 
brain of an American savage. 

This project was a combination of all the tribes on 
and about the Northern waters, perhaps partially 
with an ultimate view to the restoration of the French 
Government, but directly and distinctly to the com- 
plete extirpation of the English. 

It has been observed by a writer who has done sig- 
nal justice to the genius of Pontiac, "that we are no- 
where told the causes of disaffection which separaUd 
Mm from the British interest." * There is an allusion 
here to the information furnished by Rogers, who in- 
deed states that Pontiac " often intimated to him that 
he should be content to reign in his country, in sub- 
ordination to the king of Great Britain, and was wil- 
ling to pay him siuih annual acknowledfi^ement as he was 
able^ injurs^ and to call him his Uncle,"\ But, without 
in the least disparaging the honesty of Rogers, we are 
inclined to dispute the propriety of what we suppose 
to have been rather his own inference than the Chief- 
tain's declaration. A disregard to niceties of expres- 
sion, on the part of both speaker and hearer, was no 
uncommon thing at interviews of this kind,— one par- 
ty being always eager, and both frequently ignorant 
enough, had they even tolerable means of communi- 
cating together in language at all. 

The context confirms this opinion. It appears sin- 
gular, at^first glance, that Pontiac should propose ' 
calling the British king his Unde. An appellation, = 

• Discourse of Governor Cass. 

t Rogers* Account, p. Iij42 : London Edition. 
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-indeed,— as the Iroquois orators toki the English al 
Albany, — ^ signified nothing,* in itself; and yet, as re- 
ferring to the temi Father, applied by Minavavana 
and the Northern Indians generally, to his Christian 
Majesty, it did signify, at least, that Pontiac meant to 
pay a slighter deference to the Bridsh king than to 
Che French. No allegiance was acknowledged to ei- 
ther. As Minavavana said, ^the Indians had no 
FaOier araoag the white men" — ^passing that courtesy 
for what is was worth— ^< but the king of France.'' 
That, iftowever, did not prevent them from owning and 
claiming their own woods and mountains. Jx did not 
entitle d^e French king to command the services, in- 
stead of 'employing' the assistance of their young 
^nen. It did not blind them to the fact, that although 
the English had conquered the French, they had not 
conquered them.* It niakes the matter still more 
^ear, in regard to what was the understanding of 
Pondae, and what ought to have been that of Rogers, 
that, aocortling to his own statement, the Chieftain 
'^assured him [on die same occasion when the lan- 
guage last referred to is said to have been uttered,] 
that he was inclined to liite pea/ieably vnth the English^ 
tohUe they used him as he deserved, and to encourage 
their settUmg in his country , hvi intimated that if thty 
treated him toith neglect, he shoiddshvt up the way, and 
exclude them from it." In short, concludes the same 
writer, "' his whole conversation sufiiciendy indicated 
chat he was far from considering himself a conquered 
Prince, and that he expected to be treated with the 
fespecc ^tod honor due to a King or Emperor, by all 
ivho came into his eoimtry or treated with him.^f 

On the whde, we have seen no evidence, and we 
know of no reason for presuming, that he was ever 
any farther attached to * the British interest,' or ratheir 
lany otherwise affected towards the idea of becoming 
attached, tlian is indicated by the very independent 
declaration made as above stated. In regard to the 

* Speech of Miaavavaoa. t Rogers' Account, p. 242. 
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.question why be nerer did become attached to tks 
JBritish interest, — taking that for the correct represen- 
tation of the facty — history is silent, as unlbrtunaielyit 
is in regard to most of tiie remarkable occurreneeson 
the frontiers which accompanied and followed his* 
enterprise. The conjectures of any one roan, who 
has intelligently investigated and reflected upon such 
history as there is, may be worth as mudh as those 
of any other. It seems to be prohaljle, however, that 
although hostilities might have been prevented by a 
system of good management on the part of the Eng- 
lish, (in ^ which their predecessors could have given 
them a lesson,) they did not arise from any particular 
acts of aggression. 

Pontiac reasomd as well as felt He reasoned as 
Philip had done before him, and as Tecumseh wiH 
be found to have done since. He had begun to appre- 
hend danger from this new govemment and people; 
danger to his own dominion and to the Indian inter- 
est at large ; danger from their supenoiity in arms^ 
their ambition, their eagerness in possessing them- 
selves of every military position on the Northern wa^ 
ters ; — and we may add also,, their want of that osten- 
sible cordiality towards the Indians, personally, t» 
which the latter had been so much accustomed and 
attached in the goklen days of the French, and which 
^ey were apt to regard as a necessary indication of 
good faith as of good will. In the language of the 
Chippewa orator, the French had hved in the same 
iodge with them. They had sent them missionanes^ 
and invited them to councils, and made them preSf 
ents, and talked and traded with them, and manifested 
an interest in their affiiirs,* — always suspected by the 
Indians less, and yet always effecting their own pni^ 
poses better and farther, than any other people. 

The English, on the other hand, if they eonrunittedl 
1^0 aggressions,-— (the expedition of Roffers was per- 
|ia{)8 coj^sidered one ; but tlufi Pontiac forgaye,)---yel 

* T>itcouraa of Schoolcraft. 
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nianit^sted but a slight disposition for national (joibite- 
sy, or for individual intercourse, or for a beneficiiil 
commerce of any description. In other words, they 
* neglected ' — to use Pontiac's phrase,— all those cir- 
cumstances which made the neighborhood of the 
^French agreeable, and which might have made their 
own at least tolerable. The conduct <^ the latter 
never gave rise to suspicion. Theirs never gave rest 
to it. 

Thus, we suppose, the case might present itself to 
the mind of the Ottawa Chieftain. And while such 
was the apparent disposition, or indifference to any dis- 
position in particular, of the English towards the In- 
dians, — and such the consequent liability, if not the 
reasonable prospect on the part of the latter, if the for- 
mer should occupy Canada, — ^Pontiac was not likely 
to forgot that they bad conquered the French. He 
saw too that they were rapidly and firmly establidi 
ing their new dominion, by movements which, at all 
events, did not purport to promote the interest of the 
Indians. And he knew, no doubt, — certainly he soon 
ascertained,— that whereas the French of Canada and 
the Colonies of New-England had hitherto, by their 
action upon each other, lefl the third party in a good 
measure disenffaged, — ^the new comers were them- 
selves from Old England, if not New ; — speaking the 
same language (and that a strange one to the natives ;\ 
subject to the same government ; and ready at all 
times to be very conveniently supplied and supported, 
to an indefinite extent, by those powerful Southern 
Colonies which had long before destroyed or driven 
off the Indians from theii' own borders. 

So Pontiac reasoned ; and he looked into futurity 
far enough to 'foresee that ultimate fatal result to hie 
race, which now was the only time, if indeed there 
was yet time, to prevent Immediate occasion^ of 
hostility there might be besides ; but these must be 
the subject of mere speculation. Affections which do 
him honor, predisposed him to believe that the Eng- 
lish had done injustice to his old friends the French* 
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and the French mi^ further endeavor to pemmde 
ifcinj that they haid also done injiistiee to hiinaelf. But, it 
> \5yas certain, * tliey had treated him with negbet.' A nd 
Jiere/bre, fbllowinff his own fMonetple, as well an the 
^pulse of pride, he resolved u> ^shut up the wav*,' 
Sow fiir he succeeded, and by what meana^ mik ha 
our next Biihjeota of conaideratiui» / 
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CHAPTER VL 

Fontiac^B plan of campaini->H« comnrances active pie- 
parations—Council of the Ottawas— Grand CQuncil of 
the Northern tribes— Dream of the Delaware— Maxims 
promulgated by Pontiac— Estimate of the numbe* 
end force of his allies— Commencement of the war— 
Surprisal of nine English posts— Mode of surprisal— , 
Artifice a<lopted at Michilimackin^ac, and result— Re- 
duction of Detroit undertaken by Pontiac in person — 
His interview with the commandant— His plan discot- 
ered, and the surprise prevented — Letter from Detroit' 

The plan of operatiotra adopted by Pontiac, for ef- 
fecting the extinction of the Erglish power, evin- 
ces ati extraordinary genius, bm weH as a courage 
and eneigy of the highest <Mx(er. This virasa sudden 
and contemporaneous attt^ upon' all the British 

Sbsts on the Lakes — at St Joseph, Ouiatenon, Green] 
^y, MIchifiniackinac, Detroit, the Maumee, and' 
the Sandusky — and afs^.npon the forts at Niagara, 
Presqu'lslc, Le Bueuif Veranso and Pittsbuig. MosT 
of the ^tifications »c these places were slight, being" 
rather cofflinercial depots, *an militaty establish menta 
Still, against the Indians they were strong-holds ; and 
the positions had been so judiciously selected by th^ 
French, that to tlirs day they cotnmand the great ave- 
nues of comirtunii'atioh to the world of woods and 
waters in the remote north and west- It was mani- 
fest to Pontiac, familiar as he was with the geography 
of this vast tract of countiy, and with the practical!; 
if not tecfinical maxims of war, that the possesaoii' 
or the destruction of these posts, — saving nothing <yf 
their garrisons,— wouW be emphatically 'shutting up 
the way.' If the surprise could be simultaneous^ 
flo that every English banner which waved upon a' 
line of thousands of miles should be prostrated at 
the same \aovaeatf ifae garriaODB would be unable 
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to exchange assistance, while, on the other hand, the 
failure of one Indian detachment would have noeiiect 
to diaqoui-age another. Certainly, sonje might succeed. 
Probably, the war might begin and be terminated 
with the same single blow ; and then Pontiac would 
again be tlie Lord and King of the broad land of his 
Itiicestors. 

• The measures taken in pursuance of these calcula- 
^ona, were worthy of the magnificent scheme. The 
chieftain felt confident that success would multiply 
friends an<J allies to his cause. But he knew equally 
well, that fiends andalliestohiscause wereas necessary 
to obtain success. Some preliminary p;'inciples must 
Ue set forth, to abow what his cause was ; and however 
plausible" it migtit appear in theory, exertions must 
also be made to j^ve assurance of its feasibility in 
practice. A belligerent combination of some kind 
i^aUvSt be formed in \^^e outset ; and the more exten- 
sive, the better. 

Pontiac comnaence(^ ^operations with his owp 
^ibe ; the Ottawas bemg,for several reasons, pecu- 
liarly under his control, at^he same time that their 
iixfluence over other trib^ Wiia hai-dly inferior to hi» 
own influence over themse^es^ Some of these 
tribes had fought with them against the English, not 
litiany years before; and the S»nnection betweeu 
ijiiem was so apparent in the tiin^of Major Rogers, 
that he considered them as " fotgn^ into a sort oi 
empire." He expressly states, als^, tUat the Empe- 
rpTy as he supposed Pontiac then to W, was "elected 
fipm the eldest tribe— which is the Otiaviawas, some 
o^whom inhabit near our fort.at Detroit, but are most- 
ly fiirther westward, towards the Mississippi." He 
ipight well add, that Pontiac " had the largest empire 
i|^d greatest authority of any Indian chief that has. 
luppeared on the continent since our acquaintance, 
ifith it*** The tmth probably was, that the tribes 
Ijiere described as confederates, were most oi then 

IT"- : \ — 

^ . , * Roger's account, p. 240. * 
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related to each other hy descent, more or less remote- 
ly. Some were iutiiimtely associated. All would l»e 
rather disposed to act together in any great project, as 
they already had done, (and as most of them liavo 
sifu^, (htring the American Revolution, and dinin* 
the last war with Great Britain.) Still such was and 
is :he nature of Imlian govenntient, that it was 
nece^ssary for Pontiac to obtain the separate concnr- 
rence and confidence of each. To gain over the Ott;i- 
wus first,.was not to streligthen his authority, indeed, 
but it waH adding much to his influence. 

The Ottawaa, ttien, were called together, and the 
plan was disclosed, explained and enf(»rced, with all 
the elo<|uence and cunning which Pontiac could 
bring to his task. He ap|>ealed to the fears, the. 
ho)ies, the ambition, the cupiility of his hearei^9>-- 
their regard for the common hiterest of the race, 
their hatred of the English, and their gratitude and 
love for the French. We are told hy a modem his- 
torian, that some of the Ottawas had been disgraced 
by blows.* Such a suggestion, whether well found- 
ed or not, might prolmbly be made, and wotdd of 
coarse have its effect. So would the display of a 
belt, which the chieftain exhibited, and which he pro- 
fessed to haVe recdved from the King of Pnuice, 
urging him to drive the British from the country, and 
to open the p6ths for the return of the French. 

Tliese topics having been skilfidly managedj and' 
the Ottawas warmly engaged in the cause, a grand 
council of the neighbouring tribes was convened at' 
the river Aux Ecot^ces. Here Pontiac «gain exerted 
his talents with distinguished efktu VVith a pro^ 
found knowledge of the Indian character, and espe- 
cially aware of the great power of superstition upoii' 
tbeir minds, he related, among other things, a dreamy ^ 
ui which the Great Spirit, (the orator sai<l,) had se- 
cretly disclosed to a Delaware Indian the conduct' 
be expected bis rod children to pursue. M^ 
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nute instructions had been graciou»'y ^ven, sint- 
i^le to the existing crisis in their fortunes, and re- 
markably coincident, .it will be observed, with the 
principles and projects of the chieAain himself. 
They were to abstain from the use of ardent spir- 
its. They were also to abandon the use of all En- 
glish manufactures, and to resume their bows and 
arrows, and the skins of the animals for clothings 
It is needless to eulogize the sagacity which dictated 
both these proposals: ^and why," the orator conclu- 
ded, ^* why, said the Great Spirit indignantly to the 
Delaware,-— do you suffer these dogs in red clothing 
to enter your country, and take the land I have fiven 
you? lirive them from it! — ^Drive them! — ^When 
you are in distress I will help you !"* 

. It is not difficult to imagine the effect which this 
artful appeal to prejudice and passion might hare 
on the inflamable temperaments of a multitude 
of credulous and excited savages. The name of 
Pontiac alone was a host ; but the Great Spirit was 
for them, — it was impossible to fail. A plan of cam- 
paign was concerted on the spot, and belts and 
speeches were sent to secure the co-operation of the 
Indians along the whole line of the fronder. 

Neither the precise number nor power of those 
who actually joined the combination can now be de- 
termined. The Ottawas, the Chippeviras, and the 
Pottawatamies were among the most active. "Kie 
two former of these had sent six hundred warriors in 
one body to the defence of Fort Du Quesne. The 
Ottawas of L'Arbre Croche, alone, mustered two 
Hundred and fifty fighting men. The Miamies were 
engaged.f So were the Sacs, the Ottagamies (or 
Foxes,) the Menominies, the Wyandots, the Missis- 
sagad, the Shawanees ; and, what was still more to 
ibe purpose, a large number pf the Pennsylvania and 
Ohip Delawares, and of the Six Nations of New Y<»^ 
The alliance of the two last-named parties, — in itsdf 

*Ditcoane of Governor Casi. t Ibid. 
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(he result of a master-piece of policy, was necessary^ 
to complete that vast system of attack which compre- 
hended all the British positions from Niagara to Gree^n 
Bay and the Potomac. 

The plan was at length thoroughly matured. The 
work of extirpation commenced on or about the same 
day, from north to south, and from east to west. 
Nine of the British forts were captured. Some of 
the garrisons were completely surprised, and massa^ 
cred on the spot ; a few individualfi, in other cases, 
escaped. The officer who commanded at Presqu'- 
Isle, defended himself two days, during which tinie, 
Che savages are said to have fired his block-house 
about finy times, but the soldiers extinguished the 
flames as often. It was then undermined, and a 
train was laid for an explosion, when a capttulation 
was proposed and agreed upon, under which a part 
of the garrison was carried captive to the north-west 
The officer was afterwards given up at Detroit. 
* A great number of English traders were taken, 
on their way, from ail quarters of the country, to the 
different forts ; and their -goods, as well those of the 
residents at t^uch places, and the stores at the depdts 
themselves, of course became prize to the conquer- 
ors. Pittsburgh, with the smaller forts, Ligonier, 
Bedford, and others in that neighbourhood, were 
closely beset, but successfully defended, until the 
arrival of large reinforcements. The savages mado 
amewJs for these failures by a series of the most 
horrible devastations in detail, particularly in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and even in Northern Virginia 
which have ever been committed upon the continent 

In case of most, if not all of the nine surprisals 
first mentioned, quite as much was effected by strata- 
gem as by force, and that apparently by a preconcerted 
system which indicates the far-seeing superinten- 
ifcoce of Pontiac himself. Grenerally, the com- 
manders were secured in the first instance, by parties 
admitted within the forts under the pretence of bu- 
si&ess or friendship. At Maumee, or the Miamies, (as 
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sthe station among that tribe was common Yy dengn*- 
ted,) the officer was betrayed by a squaw, who by 
piteous entreaties persuaded him to go out with her 
some two hundred yanls, to the succor, as she said, 
of a wounded man who was dying ; the Indians 
waylaid and shot him. 

A more subUe policy was adopted at Michilimack- 
inac, and surer means were taken to effect it That fort^ 
.suiuding on the south side of the strait, between Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, was one of the most important 
positions on the frontier. It was the |>lace of depos- 
it, and the point of defwrture, between the upper and 
. lower countries ; tlie tmders always assembling there, 
on their voyages to and frocn Montreal. Counected 
with it, was an area of two acres, enckjsed with 
cedar-wooil pickets, and extending on one side so 
near to the water's edge, that a western wind always 
drove the waves against the foot of the stockade. 
There were aliout tliirty houses within the lifiiits, 
inhabited by about tlie same number of families. The* 
only ordnance on the bastions were two small bniss 
pieces. The garrison numbered between ninety 
and one hundred. 

The capUire of this indispensable station was en- 
trusted to the Chippewas, assisted by the Sacs, and 
those two tril)es in concert adopte€l the following 
plan. The Kx7ig*s birth-day having arrive<l, a game 
of haggatiway was proposed by the Indians. This is 
played with a bat and bidl ; the former being .»l>out 
four feet long, curved, and term'uiuting in a sort of 
racket. Two posts are placed in the grouml, at the 
distance of half a mile or a mile from each other. 
Each party has its post, and the game consists in 
throwing up to the adversary's post tlie ball which 
at the beginning is placed in the middle of th< 
ieourse. 

The policy of this expedient for surprising the gar 
rison will clearly ap|)ear,when it is undt^rstood, tliut the 
gauie is necessMirily attended with much violence aiul 
^Boise; that, in the ardor of contest the ball, if it can- 

• 
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not be thrown to the goal desired, is struck in any 
direction by which it can be diverted from that do- 
sired by the advei'sary ; that, at such a moment, noth- 
ing could be less likely to excite premature alarm 
among the spectators of the amusement, than that 
the ball should be tossed over the pickets of the fort; 
or that having fallen there, it should be instantly^ fol- 
lowed by all engaged in the game, — struggling and 
shoudng, in the unrestrained pursuit of a rude ath- 
letic exercise. 

Such was precisely the artifice employed ; and to 
be still more sure of success, the Indians had persua-. 
ded as many as they could of the garrison and set- 
tlers, to come voluntarily without the pickets, for tho 
purpose of witnessing the game, which was said to 
be played for a high wager. Not fewer than four hun- 
dred were engaged on both sides, and consequently, 
possession of the fort being once gained, the situation 
of the Englii^h must be desperate indeed. The par- 
' ticulars of the sequel of this horrid transaction, fur- 
nished by Henry, are too intei-esting to be wholly 
omitted. 

The match commenced with great animation, 
without the fort. Henry, however, did not go to 
witness it, being engaged in writing letters to his 
Blontreal friends, by a canoe which was just upon 
the eve of departure. He had been thus occupied 
something like half an hour^ when he suddenly 
heard a loud Indian war-cry, and a noise of general 
confusion. Going instantly to his window, he saw a 
crowd of Indians within the fort, furiously cutting 
down and scalping every Englishman they found; 
and he could plainly witness the last struggles of 
some of his particular acquaintances. 

He had, m the room where he was, a fowling-piece 
loaded with swan-shot. This he immediately seized, 
and held it for a few minutes, expecting to hear tho 
fort-drum beat to arms. In this dreadful interval, he 
«iw several of his countrymen fall ; and more than 
ot^ struggling between the knees of the savages, who, 
K2 
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holding them in this manner, scalped them while yel 
altve. At length, disappointed hi the ho|>e oVseeiiic 
any resistance made on the |>art of the garrison, and 
sensible, of course, that no effort of his single arm 4;ould 
•vail against four hundred Indians, lie turne<l his at- 
tention to his own safety. Seeing several of the Ca- 
nadian villagers looking out composedly upon the 
•cene of blood — neither opposing the Indians nor 
molested by them — he conceived a hope of finding 
fleciirity in one of their houses. 

He immediately climbed over a low fence, which 
was the only separation between the yard-door of 
his house, and that of his next neighbour. Monsieur 
Langlade. He entered the house of the latter pre- 
cipitately, and found the whole family gazing at the 
horrible spectacle before tliem. He aildressed him- 
self to M. Langlade^ and begged that he would put 
him in some place of safety, until the heat of the 
affair should be over — an act of charity which 
might preserve him from the general massacre. 
Langlade looked for a moment at him while he 
B|K)ke, and then turned again to the window, shruff- 
^ng his shoulders, and intimating tliat he could do 
nothing for him — ^ Que vowiriez-wtus que Tin ft" 
rats 9'* 

Henry was now ready to despair; but at this mo- 
ment, a'Pani woman,^ a slave of M. Langlade, beck 
oned to him to follow her. She guided him to a 
door, which she opened, desiring him to enter, 
and telling him that it led to the garret, where he 
must go and conceal himself. He joyfuUy obeyed 
. her directions ; and she, having followed himup to the 
garret-door, locked it after him, and with great pres- 
ence of mind took awav the key. Scarcely yet 
lodged in this shelter, such as it was, Henry felt an 
eager anxiety to know what was passing without. 
His desire was more than satisfied by his finding an 
aperture in the loose board walls of the house, which , 

* Said to belong to an Indian nation of the Soutb-^ 
BO doubt the same now generally culled Pawnees. 
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ttflfbrded bim a full view of the area of the fort 
Here he beheld with horror, iu siiapes the foulest 
and irioet terrible, the ferocious triumphs of the 
savages. The dead were scalfied and tnaiigled ; the 
dying were writhing and shrieking under the unsati« 
ate<l knife and the reeking tomahawk; and from 
tlie bodies of some, ripped open, their butchers were 
drinking the blood scooped up in the hollow of joined 
bands, and quaffed amid shouts of rage and victory. 
In a few minutes, which to Henry seemed scarcely 
one, every victim who could Ite found being de- 
stroyed, there was a general cry of, " all is finished" — 
and at this moment Henry heard some of the sava- 

Ees enter Langlade's house. He trembled and grew 
lint with fear. 
As the flooring of his room and the ceiling of the 
room l>eneath consisted only of a layer of Ixwrds, he 
noticed every thing that passed ; and he heard the In- 
dians inquire, at their entrance, whether there was 
any englishman alniut. M. Langkide replied, that 
** He couUl not siiy — he di<l not know of any'* — as 
in fact he did not — *^ they could search for themselves 
(he added) and would soon be sadsfied." The state 
of Henry's mind may be imagined, when, innnedi- 
ateiy u|>on this reply, the Indians were brought to 
the garret door. Luckily some delay was occasioDed 
•—through the management of the Pani woman — 
perhaps by the absence of the key. Henry had suf- » 
ficient presence of mind to improve these few mo- 
ments in looking lor a hiding place. This he found 
tn the comer of the garret^ among a heap of such 
birch bark vessels as are used in making maple-su- 
gar; and he had not completely concealed himself, 
when the door opened, and four Indians entered, all 
armed with tomahawks, and all besmeared with blood 
from head to foot. 

The die appeared to be cast. Henry could scarce- 
ly breathe, and he thought that the throbbing of his 
heart occasioneil a noise loud enough to betray him. 
The Inilians walked al)out the garret in every direc- 
tion; and one of them approached hira so closHlf 
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that, at a particular moment, had he put forth his ' 
hatid, he must have touched him. Favored, howev- 
er, by the dark colour of his clothes, and the want of 
light in a room which had no window, he still re- 
mained unseen. The Indians took several turns 
about the ioom--«nteitaining M. Langlade all the 
while with a minute account of the proceedings of 
the day — and at last returned down stairs. 

Such is the traveller's account of the fall of Mich 
ilimackinac. The fate of Detroit remains to be told, 
a more important position than even Michilimackinac 
An immense quantity ofvaluable goods,— one account 
says, to the amount of five hundred thousand pounds, — 
was known to be there stored. What was of more 
moment, its capture would release the French inhab- 
itants of the Strait from their temporary allegiance 
to the English, and would consequently unite the 
hitherto separate lines of operation pursued by the 
Indian tribes above and below. Under these cir- 
cumstances, its reduction was in person undertaken 
by Pontiac. 

The town is supposed at this period to have been 
enclosed by a single row of pickets, forming nearly 
four sides of a square ; there being block-houses at 
the corners and over the gates. An open space in- 
tervened between the houses and the pickets, which 
formed a place of arms and encircled the village. 
The fortifications did not extend to the river, but a 
gate opened in the direction of the stream, and not 
Sir fix>m it, where, at the date in question, two armc^ 
vessels, fortunately for the inhabitants, happened to 
lie at dnchor. The ordnance of the fort consisted of 
two six-pounders, one three-pounder,«and three mor- 
tars; all of an indifferent quality. The garrison 
numbered one hundred and thirty, including officers, 
besides whom there were in the vdlage something like 
forty individuals who were habitually engaged in the 
fur-trade. The inadequate proportion of this force» 
even to the size of the place, may be inferred from 
the j&ct, that the stockade which formed its periphe- 
ly.was more than one thousand feet long. 
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Such was the situagon of Detroit, when the Otta^ 
wa chieftain, having cf^inpleted his arrangements, on 
the 8th of May presented himself at the gates of the 
town, with a force of about three hundred Indians^ 
chiefly Ottawas and Chippewas, and requested a 
council with Major Gladwyn, the Commandant. He 
expected, under this pretext, to gain admission f<n 
himself and a considerable number of attendants, who 
accordingly weae provided with rifles, sawed off so 
ehort as to l)e concealed under their blankets. At a 
given signal,— which was to be the presentation of a 
wampum-belt in a particular manner by Pontiac to the 
Commandant, dur'mg the conference,>-4he armed In- 
dians were to massacre all the oflicers; and then, 
opening the gates, to admit a much larger body of 
warriors, who should be waiting without, for the com- 
pletion of tlie slaughter and the destruction of the 
ion. 

Fortunately, Major Gladwyn obtained a knowledge 
of the scheme, before an opportunity occurre<l for its 
execution. One of the French residents in the vicini- 
ty, returning home on the morning of the day last 
mentioned, is said to have met Pontiac and his party 
upon Bloody Bridge. This place, which still retains its 
name, is between one and two miles from the viU 
lage. The last warrior in the file, being a particular 
friend of the white man, threw aside. his blanket, and 
significantly exhibited the shortened rifle beneath. 
Whether his disclosure was communicated to Majoi 
Gladwyn, cannot l)e determined. 

Carver states, — and his account is substantiaJly con- 
$rmed by tradition, as well as by other autlioHks,— 
that an Indian \q(oman betrayed the secret She htid 
been employed by the Commandant to make him a 
pair of mocassins out of elk-skin ; and having com- 
pleted them, she brought them into the fort, on the 
evening of the day when Pontiac made his appear- 
ance, and his application for a council The Major 
was pleased with them, directed hor to convert the 
residue of the skiu into articles of the same deBcription, 
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and having made a generous payment, dismissed her. 
She went to the outer door, but there stopped, and for 
sometime loitered about as irher errand was still uo* 
performed. 3 servant asked her what she wanted, but 
she made no answer.^-The Major himself observed 
her, and ordered her to be called in, when, after some 
hesitation, she replied to his enquiries, that as he had 
always treated her kindly, she did not like to take 
away the elk-skin, which he valued «o highly ; — she 
could never bring it back. The Commandant's curiosi- 
ty wasof courae excited, and he pressed the examina- 
tion, until the woman at length disclosed every thing 
which had come to her knowledge. 

Her information was not received with implicit cre- 
dulity, but the Major thought it prudent to employ the 
night in taking active measures for defence. His 
arms and ammunition were examined and arranged ; 
and the traders and their dependants, as well as the 
garrison, were directed to je ready for instant service. 
A guard kept watch on the ramparts during the night, 
it being apprehended that the Indians might antici- 
pate the preparations now known to have been made 
for the next day^ Nothing, however, was heard after 
dark, except the sound of singing and dancing, in 
the Indian camp, which they always indulge in 
upon fhe eve of any great enterprise. The particu- 
lars of the council of the next day, we shall furnish 
on the authority of a writer already cited. 

In the morning, Pontiac and his warriors sang their 
war-song, danced their war-dance, and repaired to 
the fort. They were admitted without hesitation, 
and 4^re conducted to the council house, where Ma- 
jor Gladwyn and his officers were prepared to receive 
them. They perceived at the gate, and as they pas- 
sed through the streets, an unusual activity and move- 
ment among the troops. The garrison was under 
arms, the guards were doubled^ and the officers were 
armed with swords and pistols. Pontiac enquired of 
the British commander, what was the cause of this 
unusual appearance. He was answered, that it waa 
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proper to keep the young men to their duty, lest they 
should become idle w^d ignorant. The business oi 
the council then commenced, and Pontiac proceeded 
to addi-ess Major Gladwyn. His speech was bold and 
menacing, and his manner and gesticulations vehe« 
roent, and they became still more so, as he approach^ 
ed the critical moment. When he was upon the point 
of presenting the belt to Major Gladwin, and all was 
breathless expectation, the drums at the door of the 
council house, suddenly rolled the charge, the guards 
levelled their pieces, and the British officers drew their 
swords from their scabbards. Pontiac was a brave 
man, constitutionally and habitually. He had fought 
in many a battle, and often led his warrioi-s to victo- 
ry. But this unexpected and decisive proof, that his 
treachery was discovered and prevented, entirely dis- 
concerted him. Tradition says he trembled. At 
all events, he delivered his belt in the usual man- 
ner, and thus failed to give his party the concerted 
signal of attack. Major Gladwyn immediately ap- 

Sroached the chief, and drawing aside his blanket, 
iscovered the shortened rifle, and then,afler stating 
his knowledge of the plan, and reproaching him for his 
treachery, onlered him from the ibrt. The Indians 
immediately retired, and as soon as they had passed 
the gate, they gave the yell, and fired upon the gar- 
rison. They then proceeded to the commons, where 
was lying an aged English woman with her two sons. 
These they murdered, and afterwards repaired to Hog 
Island, where a discharged Serjeant resided with his 
femily, who. were all but one immediately massacred. 
Thus was the war commenced.^ 

As to leading facts, this account is without doubt 
correct. Perhaps it is in all the minutiee. We have 
however seen a somewhat different version, which, 
as the affair is one of great interest, ^we shall here 
annex without comment. It was ori^nally furnish- 
ed in a letter from a gentleman residing m Detroit 

* Discoune of Gov. Cass. 
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at tB4> tinje of the attack, addreffied to a friend 
in New- York, and dated July 9, 17(j3. it tiiay 
be seen in the most respectable papers of that period, 
and is lielieved to be unquestioimbly authentic. As 
to many circumstances the writer's statefnent acreed 
with that just given, although the conference (per- 
haps another one) is said to have taken place on the 
7th of the month. The sequel is thus : 

At the dose of the interview, the Indians returned 
disconcerted, and encampe<l on the farther side of the 
river. Pontlac was reproached by some of the young 
warriors for not having given the signal (the ap|>ear- 
ance of the garrison having surprised him.] He told 
them, that he did not suppose they were willing to lose 
any of their men, as they must have done in that case ; 
if they were, he would still give them an opjiortunity, 
whetiier the garrison should be under arms or not. All 
were satisfied with this profwsition — ** in consequeuc© 
of which," — proceeds our informant, — ^** Pondiac, with 
some others of the chiefs, came the next day, Ik5- 
ing Sunday, to smoak the Pif)e of Peace with the 
Major, who despised them so much in consequence 
of their treachery, that he would not go nigh them; 
but tohl Captain Campbell^ if ^ had a mind he might 
speak with them. The Captain went, and stnoaked 
with them, when Pondiac told him he would come 
the next day and hold a conference with the Major, 
and to wipe away all cause of suspicion he woxddhrinjg 
all his old and young men, to take him by the hand in 
a friendly manner." 

This certainly looks much like a genuine Indian 
artifice. The writer then says, that "after repeating 
several pieces of such stuffj he withdrew with his gang 
to his camp." The next morning, (Monday, the 9th J 
as many as sixty-four canoes were discovered, all of 
them full of Indians, crossing the river above the fort 
A few of them came to the gates and demanded per- 

* The immediate predecessor of Qhidwyn in the 
mand of the post. * 
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miflsion for the whole company to be admitted,* for a 
council.' The Commandant refused this request, hut 
expressed his williugiiess that some forty or fifty 
should come in, that being quite as muny as was usu- 
al in such cases The messengers returned to their 
ooinrades, who were lying and standing all around 
tiie fort, at the distance of two hundred yards. A 
consultation now took place, and then, we are told, 
* they all got up and fled off yelping like so many Dev- 
ils. — They instantly fell upon Mrs. Turnbell, (an Eng- 
lish woman to whom Major Gladwyn had given a 
nnall Plantation, about a Mile from the Fort,) and mur- 
dered and seabed her and her two sons ; from thence 
they went to Hoi?s Island], about a league up the River 
from the Port^ aud there murdered James Fisher and 
Ills wife, also thiur Soldiers wlio were with them, wjd 
carried off his Children and Servant Maid prisoners ; 
the same evening, being the 9th, had an account, by 
«i Frenchman, of the defeat of Sir R6bert Dftvers and 
Oapt. Robertson." The sequel of the war, and of 
the hiatory of Pontine, will form th^ subject of our 
«ezi chapter. 
II.— I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Siege of Detroit maintained by Pontiac — ^The Comman 
dant meditates a retreat — The French propose a coo 
ference with Pontiac, which talies place — ^The lattei 
demands the surrender of the fort, which the Com* 
mandant refuses — Vigorous renewal of hostilities— > 
Advantages gained by the Indian army — Arrival ol 
succor to the English — Battle of Bloody Bridge— 
Pontiac at length raises the siege, — Causes of it— 
The Indians make peace — His subsequent career until 
his death — ^Anecdotes illustrating his influence, ener 
gy, magnanimity, integrity and genius — His authority ' 
as chieftain — ^His talents as an orator — ^His tradition* 
ary flune. 

We have now to furnish the details of one of tht 
most fflDffular transactions which has ever distin- 
guished the multifarious warfare of the red men with 
the whites — ^the protracted siege of a fortified civ- 
ilized garrison by an army of savages. We shall 
still avail ourselves of the diary contained in the let 
ters already cited, and of other information from tht 
same source. 

"The 10th, in the Morning, (Tuesday) they attack- 
ed the Fort very resolutely. There continued a vei^ 
hot Fire on both Sides until the Evening, when thev 
ceased firing, having had several killed and wounded. 
They posted themselves behind the Garden-Fences 
and Houses in the Suburbs, and some Bams and Out* 
houses that were on the Side of the Fort next the 
Woods, to which we immediately set Fire by red-hot 
Spikes &c. from the Cannon." In this manner, and 
by occasional sorties, the enemy was dislodged and 
driven back, until they could only annoy the fort by 
approaching the summit of the low ridge whifth over> 
looked the pickets, and there, at intemJs, they eon 
tinued their ^re. 
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Dttle damage was done in this way, nor did the 
Indians at any time undertake a close assault The 
Commandant, however, ignorant of their style of war- 
fare, apprehended that movement ; and he believed 
that in such a case, — their numbers being now, ac- 
cordmg to some estimates, six or seven hundred, 
and according to others, about twice as many, — the 
situation of the garrison would be hopeless. Besides, 
he had but three weeks' provision in the fort, ^*at a 
pound of bread and two ounces of pork a man per 
day." Under these circumstances he immediately 
comm^ need preparations for an embarkation on boara 
the two vessels which still lay in the stream, with the 
intention of retreating to Niagara. 

He was dissuaded from this course by the French 
residents, who positively assured him that the ene- 
my would never think of taking the fort by storm. A 
truce or treaty was then suggested. Some of the 
French, (who were the chief medium of comniuni- 
cation between the l)elligerent parties,} mentioned the 
circumstance to Pontiac ; and the latter, it is said, 
Boon after sent in hve messengers to the fort, propos- 
ing that two of the officers should go out and confer 
with him at his camp. He also requested, that Major 
Catnpbeli might be one of them. That gentleman 
accordingly went, with the permission though not by 
the command of Major Glad wyn, in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 11th, Campbell took Lieutenant 
McDougall with him, and both were attended by hve 
or six of the Fi*ench. 

Whether the latter had meditated a treachery or 
not, does not appear. The French residents general- 
ly, at all events, cannot be fairly charged with improp- 
er conduct between the contending parties during the 
eiege. They were naturally enough suspected and 
accused, but we have seen nothing proved against them. 
The two officers were, however, detained by' the 
Indians ; an<l Pontiac, who is generally supposed to 
have conceived this scheme for obtaining an advantage 
over the garrison, now sent in terms of capitulation. 
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These were to the effect, that the troops should im 
mediately surrender, ^^ lay down their arms, as their 
lathers, the Fi^ench, had jseeA obliged to do—leave 
the cannon, magazines, and merchants' goo<ls, and 
the two vessels---and be escorted in batteaux by In- 
dians to Niagara." The Major promptly made an-^ 
swer, that ^^ his commanding officer htid not sent him 
there to deliver up the fort to Indians or any body 
else, and he would therefore defend it so long as a 
single man could stand at his side.'* 

Hostilities now recommenced, and were so vigor- 
ously sustained on the part of Pontiac, that for some 
mouths, (says the diary,) ^Uhe whole Garrison, Offi-* 
cers, Soldiers, Merchants and Servants, were u|k>q 
Ae Ramparts every Night, not one having slept in a 
House, except the sick and wounded in the Hospital." 
Three weeks after the coirimencement of the 
siege, — on the 30th of May, — ^the English sentinel on 
duty announced, that a fleet of boats, sup|)06ed to 
contain a supply of provisions and a reinforcement of 
troops from Niagara, was coming round * the point,' at 
a place called the Huron Church. The garrison 
flocked to the bastions, and for a moment at least hope 
shone upon every countenance. But presently the 
death-cry of the Imlians was heard, and the fiite of 
the detachment was at once known. Their approach 
having been ascertained, Pontiac had stationed a body 
of warriors at Point Pel^e. Twenty small batteaux, 
manned by a considerable number of troops, and 
laden with stores, landed there in the evening. The 
Indians watched their movements, and fell ujwn them 
about day-light. One officer, with thirty men, escaped 
across the lake ; but the others were either killed at 
captured ; and the line of barges ascen<led the river 
near the opposite shore, escorted by the Indians on 
the hanks and guarded by detachments in each Itoat, 
in full view of the garrison and of the whole French 
settlement. 

The prisoners were compelled to navigate the 
boats. As the first batteaux arrived opposite to the 
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town, four British soldiefs determined to effect 
their liberation, or to perish iu the attempt. They 
suddenly changed the coui'seof the boat, and by loud 
cries made known their intention to the crew of the 
Yessel. The Indians in the other boats, and the es- 
cort on the bank, fired u|)on the fugitives, but they 
were soon driven from their positions by a cannonade 
from the armed schooner. The guard on board this 
boat leaped overboard, and one. them dragged a sol- 
dier with him into the water, where both were drown- 
ed. The others escaped to the shore, and the boat 
reached the vessel, with but one soldier wounded. 
Lest the other prisoners might escape, they were im- 
mediately landed, and marched up the shore, to the 
lower point of Hog Island, where they crossed the 
river, and were immediately put to death, with all the 
horrible accompaniments of savage cruelty. 

During the month of June, an attempt to relieve 
the garrison proved more successful. A vessel 
which had been sent to Niagara, arrived at the mouth 
of the nver, with about fiffy troops on board, and a 
supply of stores. The Indians generally left the 
sic^e, and repaired to Fighting Island, for the purpose 
of intercepting her. They annoyed the English- 
very much in their canoes, till the latter reached the 
point of the Island, where, on Account of the wind fail- 
ing, they were compelled to anchor. 

The captain had concealed his men in the hold, 
so that the Indians were not aware of the strength of 
the crew. - Soon after dark, they embarked in their 
canoes, and proceeded to board the vessel. The men 
were silently ordered up, and took their stations at the 
guns. The Indians were suffered to approach close to 
the vessel, when the captain, by the stroke of a ham- 
mer upon the mast, which had been previously con- 
certed, gave the signal for action. An immediate dis^ 
charge took place, and the Indians precipitately fled, 
with many killed and wpunded. The next morning, 
the vessel dropped down to the mouth of the river, 
where tthe remained six days, waiting for a wind. On 
12 
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Ibe thirteenth, she succeeded in ancending the rl?«^ 
and reaching the fort in safety. 

Poiitiac felt the necessity of destroying these ves- 
sels, and he therefore constructed rafts for that pur* 
pose. The barns of some of the inhabitants wero 
demolished, and the materials employed in this work. 
Pitch and other combustibles were added, and the 
whole so formed, as to bum with rapidity and in- 
tensity. They were of considerable length, and were 
towed to a proper position, above the vessels, when 
fire was applied, and they were left to the stream, in 
the expectation that they would be carried into con* 
tact with the vessels, and immediately set fire to them. 
Twice the attempt was made, without successL 
The British were aware of the design, and took their 
measures accordingly. Beats were constructed, and 
anchored with chains above the vessels, and every* 
prec^iinion was used to ward off the blow. The Ma- 
zing rafts passed harmlessly by, and other incidents 
soon occurred to engage the attention of the Indians.* 

A week subsequent to this date, we find various let- 
ters fi-om Detroit published in Atlantic papers, of 
which the following passages are extracts. They 
will furnish the reader with an ides of the true situa- 
tion of the garrison at this time, much better tfatta 
eould be derived from any description of wst own. 

** Detroit, July 6, 176a 
We have been besieged here two Months, by She 
Hmuired Indians. We have been upon the Wat<^ 
Night and Dny, from the Commanding Officer to the 
lowest Soldier, from the 8th of May, and have not had 
onrCloatlis of^ nor slept all Night since it began ; and 
shall continue so tiH we have a Reinforcement up. 
We then hope soon to give a good Account of the Sav- 
ages. Their Camp lies about a Mile and a half from 
the Port ; and that's the nearest they choose to come 
now. For the first two or three Days we were attaek* 

* Discourse of Gov. Cass. 
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•I by three or four Hundrer! of them, but we gave 
them so warm a Reception that they don't care for 
eoiiiing to see us, tho' they now and then gel behind 
a House or Garden, airri fire at us about* three or four 
Hundred Yards' distance. The Day before Yesterday, 
we killed a Chief ancl thi-ee others, and wounded 
eome more ; yesterday went up with our Sloop, and 
battered their Cabins in such a Manner that they are 
glad to keep farther off." 

The next letter is under date of the 9lh. 

** You have long ago heard of our pleasant Situft«. 
tion ; but the Storm is blown over. Was it not very 
agreeable to hear every Day, of their cutting, carving, 
boiling and eating our Companions ? To see every 
Day dead Bodies floating down the River, mangled and 
disfigured. But Britons, you know, never shrink ; 
we always appeared gay, to spite tl>e Rascals. They 
boiled and eat Sir Roliert Devers; and we 4ire io- 
fbnned" by Mr. Pauly, who escaped the other Day 
from one of the Stations surprised at die breaking out 
of the War, and commanded by himself, that he had 
0een an Indian have the Skin of Captajn Robertsou's 
Arm for a 'I'obacco- Pouch I" 

"Three Days ago, a Party of us went to demolish a 
Breast- work they had made. We finished our Work, 
and were returning Home ; but the Fort espyinga Par* 
ty of Indians coming up, as if they intended to fighti 
we were ordered btick, maile our Dispositions, and ad^ 
vanced briskly. Our Front was fired u\yon warmly, 
and returned the Fire for al>out five Minutes. U\ the 
mean time, Captain Hopkins, with about twenty Men, 
filed off* to the left, and abend twenty French volunteers 
filed off to the Right, and got between them and their 
Fii-es. The Villains immediately fled, and we return^ 
ed, as was prudent, for a Centry whom 1 had placed, 
informed jpne he saw a Body of them coming down 
fi*om the Woods, and our Party being butabout eigh^, 
yvtkn not able to co(>e with their united bands. In 
abort, we beat them handsomely, and yet did not 
ihucii Hurt to them, for they ran extremely well. We 
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only killed their Leader, and wounded three otheirii 
One of thena fired at me at the Distance of fifteen or 
twenty Paces, but I suppose my tenible Visage made 
him tremble.* I thini? 1 shot him." 

This Header* was, according to some accounts, an 
Ottawa Chief; acconling to others, the son of a 
Chief. At all events, he was a popular if not an im- 
portant man ; and hie death was severely revenged 
by one of his reladves, in the massacre of Captain 
Campbell. That gentleman had l>een detained a pris- 
oner ever since the pmposal of a capitulation, togeth- 
er with his friend McDougall. The latter escaped a 
day or two before the skirmish ; but his unfortunate 
comrade was tomahawked by the infuriated savage. 
One account says, "they boiled his heart and ate it, 
and made a pouch of the skin of his arms !" The 
brutal assassin fled to Saginaw,' apprehensive of the 
vengeance of Pontiac ; and it is but justice to the 
memory of that Chieflain to say, that he was indig- 
nant at the atrocious act, and used every possible exer- 
tion to apprehen<l the murderer. 

The reinforcement mentioned above as expected, 
arrived on the 26th of July. It was a detachment of 
three hundred regular troops. Arrangements were 
made the same evening, for an attack on the Indian 
camp. But by some unknown means, Ponfiac ob- 
tained information of the design ; and he not only 
removed the women and children from his camp, but 
seasonably stationed two strong parties in ambuscades^ 
where they were protected by pickets and cord-wood, 
and concealed by the high grass. Three hundred 
men lefl the fort, about an hour before day, and 
inarched rapidly up the bank. They were suffered 
to reach the bridge over Bloody-Run, and to proceed 
about half way across it, before the slightest move- 
ment indicated that the enemy was aware of their aj>- 
proach. Suddenly a volume of musketry was pour- 
ed in upon the troops ; the commander fell at the first 
discharge, and they were thrown into insuint confu- 
iion. A retreat was with some difficulty effected bf 
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giving the Indians from att their positions at the bay^ . 
onet's |K)int, but the English tost seventy men killed, 
mai\ forty wounded. 

This was the last important event attending the 
prosecution of the siege. A modem author observes, 
that Pontiac relaxed in his efforts, that the Indians 
soon began to depart for their wintering-grounds, and 
that the various bands, as they arrived in the spring, 
frqfessed their desire for peace. Such seems to have 
been the case at a nnich earlier date ; for we find i^ 
stated under date of the 18th of August (1763,) that 
."the Hurons, who begin to be wearied of the war," 
had brought in and given up eight prisoners. The 
writer adds, that " the Hurons and Pouteouatamies, 
who were partly forced intd the war by the menaces 
of the Ottawas, begin to withdraw." Pontiac futd 
been so confident of success as to have made some 
arrangements, it is said, for dividing the conquered 
territory with the French ;and P'^veral Indians planted 
fields of corn. But his warriot grew weary of the 
siege, and his army was ^^ j this time reduced to about 
five hundred. 

Where or how he pnssed the winter, we are not 
told. But his movements were still watched with 
anxiety, and the garrison at Detroit, especially, seem 
Bot to have thought themselves safe from his opera- 
dons, from day to day. " We have lately been very 
busy," says a respectable writer, under date of De- 
cember 3, 1763, — ^*'in providing Abundance of Wheat, 
Flour, Indian Cm*n and Pease, fh)ni the Country, in 
which we have so far succeeded as not to l>e in Dan* 
ger of being starved out." It further appears, that de- 
tachments of the enemy were still in the neigh bor- 
kood: "The Approach of Major Wilkins' Party had a 
very good effect ; the Enemy moved farther off. 'T& 
said thai Pondi ao and his tribe have gone to the Missis^ 
iippU hut we donH believe it,^^ Again, — ^** The Wyan- 
dots, of Sandusky, are much animated against us ; 
they have l)een reinforced lately by many villains 
from all the nations concerned in the war." So late 
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.as March 25th, we are told that ^altout twelve Day* 
ago, several scalping-Parties of the Potewatamiet 
came to the Settlement, &c. JVe now sleep in our 
Clothes, expecting an Marm every JSIxghiP 

But the reiga of terror maintahied by the move- 
ments of Pontiac was drawing to its close. The 
power of the civilized party was too much for a com- 
bination like his. General Bradstreet, with r. force of 
three thousand men, proceeded to Niagara early in 
the summer of 1764, on his way to the north-west 
Here a grand council was held, at which nearly two 
thousand Indians attended. One account says ther^ 
were representatives present from twenty-two difiereo^ 
tribes, including eleven of the western, — a fact strik- 
ingly indicating the immense train of operations 
managed by the influence of Pontiac. Many of his 
best allies had now deserted the chieftain. The trav- 
eller, Henry, who was under Bradstreet's command, 
mentions that he was himself ap|)ointed leader of 
ninety six Chippewas of i\iQ Sault de Sainte- Marie, and 
other savages, under the name of the Indian Battal- 
Jion ; — ^** Me," he adds, " whose best hope it had venr 
lately been, to live through their forbearance." It 
ought to be observed, however, in justice to the men 
who were thus led against tlieir own countrymen 
and kinsmen, that by the time the army reached Fort 
Erie, their number was reduced to fourteen by deser 
tion. 

On the arrival of the army at Detroit, which they 
reached without opposition, all the tribc^ in that re- 
gion came in and concluded a peace, with the excep- 
tion of the Delawares and Shawanees. But Pontiac 
was no more seen. He not only took no part in the 
pending negotiation, but abandoned the country, and 
repaired to the Illinois. 

We find no authority for the assertion of Carver, 
that henceforward he laid aside his animosity for the 
English ; and still less, that ^to reward tiiis new al* 
iachmenty Government allowed him a handsome (len- 
■ion." Even this writer admits that his conduct **al 
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feogth gi^w suspicious" Rx)ger8, on the other hand, 
who had good opportunities of knowing tlie facts, 
says, that while "some of the Indians left him, and 
by his consent made a separate peace, he would not he 
personally concerned in it, saying, that when he made 
a peace, it should be such a one as would be useful 
and honorable to himself, and to the King of Great 
Britain. BtU he has not as yet proposed his terms,^ 

This account bears manifest marks of correctness. 
It agrees with many other illustrations of a magna- 
oimity which might have made Pontiac a fit comrade 
for the Knights of the middle ages. But confirma- 
tions of it may be found elsewhere. It was the com- 
mon belief of the times, that he had gone among Uie 
Illinois, with a view of there holding himself in rea- 
diness for whatever might happen to the benefit of the 
ffreat cause for which he was resolved to live and 
aie ; and probably, also, to use active measures aa 
fast and as far as hoight be advisable. The followmg 
passage occurs in an authentic letter firom Detroit, 
dated May 19, 1765. 

" PoNDiAC is now raising the St Joseph Indians^ 
the Miamies, the Mascontins, the Ouiattenons, the 
Plans and the Illinois, to come to this place the be- 
ginning of next month, to make what effect they can 
against us ; for which purpose he has procured a large 
belt for each nation, and one larger than the rest for a 

• hatcheV for the whole. They are to be joined by 
some of the northern Indians, as is reported. This, 
they say, is to be an undertaking of their own, aa 
they are not to have anv assistance from the French. 

• * When Pondiac left the Miamies, he told them 
to remain quiet till he came back ; it should then be 
•all war, or all peace.' * • I make no doubt of 
theu" intention to perform what we have heard oij 
though I don't think it will come to any head. I am 
likewise well convinced, if Pondiac be made to believe 
he vjotdd be weU received at ihisphice^ he would desist 

* Rogers' Account^ p. 244. 
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fym any vtdeniwn he men hxne ; but it will be impoer 
fiible to convince him of that, while there are such « 
number of traitorous villains about him. You can't 
imagine what most infamous lies they tell," &c 

It appears from thk testimony, that Pontiac had at 
this period re-engaged in his plan of combination. It 
would also appear, that he was mstigated by some of 
the French ; for it is believed tliat only individuak 
among them were guilty of the practices allegecL 
Those at Detroit conducted themselves amictd)!^ 
even during the war ; and some of them, we hav^ 
seen, volunteered to fight against the Indians. Stil^ 
where Pontiac now was, there would be the best posr 
jsible opportunity of exerting a sinister influence over 
him, there being many FVenchmen among the IlUr 
nois, and they not of the most exemplary charactei 
in all cases. On the whole, it seems to us probable, 
that while the last mentioned ooml^inatlon was really 
•an undertaking of his own,' it -might have been 
checked at any moment, and perhaps never would 
have been commenced, had not Pontiac been renew- 
edly and repeatedly pkt^judiced against the English 
interest by the artifice of some of the French, and 
perhaps some of the Indians. However his princi* 
pies in regard to that subject might remain unchang- 
ed, no abstract inducement, we think, would have 
urged him to his present measures under the circum- 
stances to which he was now reduced. But, be that 
as it may, the principles themselves need not be 
doubted ; nor can we forbear admiring the energy of 
the man in pursuing the exemplification and vindica- 
tion of tbem in practice. His exertions grew only the 
more daring, as his prospects became more desperate* 

But his death at length ended at once his disap- 
pointments and hopes, together with the fears of his 
enemies. This event is supposed to have taken place 
in 1767. He was assassinated, at a council hei<| 
among the Illinois, by an Indian of the Peoria tribe. 
Carver says, that " either commissioned by one of the 
English Goi emorsy or instigated by the love he bm 
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the English nation, the savage attended him as a spy, 
**and being convinced from the speech Pontiac made 
in the council, that he still retained his former preju- 
dices against those Jor whtm he now prfjfustd ajrwndr 
ship, he plunged his knife into his heart, as soon as he 
bad done spoiling, and laid him dead on the spot." 

As to what is here said of professed friendship, the 
writer evidently alludes to his own previous assertion, 
which we have shown to be unfounded, and for 
which we are still unable to perceive the slightest 
grounds. Still several of these siipposiiions, though 
only to be received as such, are probably true. There 
is little doubt that Pontiac continued firm in his orig- 
inal principles and purpose ; that he expressed hirn« 
self without disguise ; that he endeavored to influ- 
ence, and did influence, a large number of bis coun- 
trymen ; and that the Peoria savage, whether a per- 
sonal enemy or a * spy*— or what is most probable, both, 
(a spy because an enemy,)— did assassinate him with 
the expectation, to say the least, of doine an accepta- 
ble service to some foreign party, and a lucrative one 
for himself. We need not assert that he was * com- 
missioned by an English Crovenior* Pontiac was an 
indefatigable and powerful man, and a dangerous foe 
to the English. He was in a situation to make ene« 
mies among his countrymen, and the English were 
generally in a situation and disposition to avail them- 
selveb of that circumstance. 

From the manner of lifo adopted by the chieftain 
subsequent to the treaty at Detroit, it might be infer- 
red, perhaps, that he became alienated from.the North- 
em trilies, including his own, who Ack/ been his best 
friends, or that the^ beeame alienated from him. We 
me inclined to beheve, on the contrary, that their ne- 
gotiations took place ' by Ifis consent,' as has been 
stated heretofore ; and thai he removed southwanL 
as well with a view to thieir good (as regarded 
the friendship of the English,) as at the same time 
for the purpose of reeommenciug his own operations 
uyen a new tbeat»« and wii^ firesh actor^ Ue^M^nfki 

II.— K 
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tbereby gaio new influence, while he would lose iitda 
fir none of the old. 

This supposition is confirmed by the well^authen* 
ticated fact that the Ottawas, the Chippewas, and the 
Pottawatamies — some writers add the Sacs and Fox* 
cs — made common cause in the revenge of his death. 
Following that principle with the customary Indian 
latitude of application, they made war upon the Peo- 
ria tribe. The latter associated with themselves, in 
defence, the Kaskaskias, the Cahokias, and the IIU- 
aois ; but to no purpose. The two latter tribes are be- 
lieved to have been wholly exterminated, and of the 
former only ft few families remain. "The memory 
of the great Ottawa Chief^'' says a distinguished his- 
torian of that section, ** is ^ held in reverence among 
his countrymen : and whatever is the fate which may 
await them, his name and deeds will live in their tra- 
ditionary narratives, increasing in interest as they in- 
crease in years." 

The astonishing influence exerted by this remarka- 
ble man so long as he lived, may be inferred from 
the period of peace which succeeded his death and 
the punishment of his murderer, still more forcibly 
than from any circumstances we have noticed. It 
has been seen, that more than twenty tribes, who had 
engaged in bis combination, appeared at the Ni- 
agara Council His movements are believed to have 
been felt as far east as among the Micmacks of Nova- 
Scoda. As far south as Virginia, they were not only 
perceptible, but formidable in the highest degree. 
The antation produced among the mhabitants of a 
part of our Western territory, within a few monthi^ 
by Black-Hawk and his associates, scarcely illus- 
trates the similar excitement which, in 1763, prevailed 
over a much larger portion of the continent A few 
passft^ from penodical publications of that date' 
will give a better conception of the truth. 

<<Nbw York, June Idth, 176a 
We hear thai on Monday last airived an Expre« 
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<&om Pittsburgh, advising that a Party of Indians had 
murdered Col. Clapham and all bis Family." ^ ^ 

"Fort Pitt, May 31st. 
There is most melancholy News here. The In- 
dians have broken out in divers Places, and have mur- 
dered Col. C. and his Family. An Indian has brought 
a War belt to Tusquerora, who says Detroit was invest- 
ed, and St. Dusky cut off. All Levy's goods are stop- 
ped at Tusquerora by the Indians ; and last Nignt 
eight or ten Men were killed at Beaver Creek. We 
hear of scalping every Houn Messrs. Cray and Alli- 
son's Horses, twenty-five, loaded with Skins, are aU 
taken." # # # 

** Fort Pitt, June 16th. 
We have destroyed the Upper and Lower Towns, and 
by Tomorrow Night shall be in a good Posture of De- 
fence. Every Morning, an Hour before Day, the whole 
Garrison are at their Alarm-posts. Ten Days a^o, 
ihey killed one Patrick Dunn, and a man of Major 
Smallman's ; also two other men. Capt. Callender's 
people are all killed, and the goods taken. There is 
no account of Mr. Welch, &c. Mr. Crawford is 
made prisoner, and his people all murdered. Our 
funall posts, I am afraid, are gone." • • • 

" Fort Bedford, June 8th. 
On Tuesday, one Smith was attacked, and by an 
Indian without arms, at Beaver Creek, who endeav- 
ored to put him udder water ; but Smith proving too 
strong for him, put the Indian under water, and 
brought off a piece of his ear, and left him. * * 
We have a numerous militia who are under arms al- 
most continually. Regular piquets, town-guardfl^ 
fort-guards, centinels, &c. are observed." » * • 

" AxBANT, June 16th. 
You must have heard of the many murders com 
mitted on the English, by difiereot Uibes of In 
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dians, at different places, which makes many fear the 
rapture is or wiH become general among the smUhem 
Iribes, We have accounts, &c. ♦ * Lieut Cuy- 
ler, with a party of Green's rangers, consisting of 
niliety^seven men, set out from Niagara, with provis- 
k>ns for Detroit. On the evening of the 4th, they 
went on shore to encamp, within fifly miles of Detroit 
Cuyler sent his servant to gather greens, and the lad 
being gone so long, a party was sent for him, who 
ibund him scalped. He put his men in the best posi- 
tioQ for a sudden attack. The Indians fell upon 
them, and killed and took all but the Lieutenant and 
thirty of his men, who retreated back to Niagara, 
leaving near two hundred barrels of provision with 
the enemy." ♦ • » 

*^ Philadelphia, June 23d. 
By an express just now from Fort Pitt, we learn 
that the Indians are continually about that place ; that 
out of one hundred and twenty traders but two o^ 
three escaped," &c. * • It is now out of doubt it 
is a general insurrection among all the Indians." ^ 

** Winchester, (Virginia,) June 99d. 
Last night I reached this place. I have been at 
F.ort CumWiand several days, but the Indians having 
killed nine people there, made me think it prudent to 
remove from those parts, from which I suppose near 
five hundred frimilies have rwfi away vrithin this week. 
it was a most melancholy sight to see such numbers 
3f poor people, who had abandoned their settlement 
in such consternation and hurry, that they had scarce- 
ly anything with them but their children." ^ ^ 

** Carlisle, July 3d. 
Ligonierwas attacked on the 23d, by the 8avage% 
for a day and a night, but they were beat off; this wo 
had from an Indian. We killed one of the Scoun- 
drel's from the Fort, who had trusted himself a little 
too near." • • « 
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"Philadelphia, July ^th. 
I returned home ^ast night. * * There has been 
a good deal said in the papers, but not more than is 
Btrictly true. Shippersburgh and Carlisle are now be- 
come our fromiers, none living at their plantations l)ut 
such as have their houses stockaded. Upwards of 
two hundred women and children are now living in 
Fort Loudoun, a spot not more than one hundred 
feet square. I saw a letter frorh Col. S. late of the 
Virginia Regiment, to Col. A. wherein he mentions 
that Great-Brier and Jackson's River are depopulated — 
upwards of three hundred persons killed or taken 
prisoners ; that for one hundred miles in Itreadth and 
three hundred in length, not one family is to be found 
in their plantations ; by which means there are near 
twenty thousand people left destitute of their habita- 
tions. The seven hundred men voted by the assem- 
bly, recruit but very slowly, fee." # # # 

" Goshen, N. Y. August 5th. 
Last week the following accident happened in this 

Slace. Several men havmg been out upon the hills 
anting for deer, in their return they met with a flock 
of partridges, at which four guns were discharged, 
three of them pretty quick after each other. This, 
being an uncommon accident in the Place, was misia- 
ken by some of the inhabitants of the Wall-Kill for 
firing of Indians. Immediately alarm-guns were 
fired and spread over the whole Place, wnich produc- 
ed an amazing panic and conftision among the peo- 
ple, near five hundred families. Some for haste cut 
the harnesses of their horses from their ploughs and 
carts, and rode off^ with what they were most con- 
cerned to preserve. Others, who had no vessel to 
cross the river, plun^d through, carrying their wives 
and children on their backs. Some, we have already 
beard, proceeded as far as New-England, spreading 
the. alarm as they went, and how far they may go ii 
uncertain." « » « 
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<«BethlkAem, (Penn.) Oct.9th. 
I cannot dt^cribe the deplorable condition tbis poor 
country is in. Most of the inhabitants of AllenV 
town, and other places, are fled from their habita- 
tions. I cannot aMMirtain the number killed, but think 
it exceeds twenty. The people at Nazareth, and the 
other places belonging to the [United] Brethren, have 
put themselves in the best posture of defence they 
can ; they keep a strong watch every ni^t, and hope, 
by the blessing of GUmJ, if they are attacked, to make 
a stand." 

Nothing can be added, to enforce the impression 
which tli^se various descriptions must make upon 
the min<l of the reader. They shew that the appre- 
hension excited by the movements of Pontiac, though 
the Chieftain himself was not yet thoroughly appreci- 
ated, exceeded every thing of the kind which has oc- 
curred on the continent since the days of King Philip. 

]t is mainly from his actions, of necessity, that the 
character of such a man, in such a situation, must be 
judged. There are, however, some items of person- 
al information res|)ecting him, and these all go to 
confinn the opinion we have already expi:i$ssed. His 
anxiety to learn the English methods of manufactur- 
ing cloth, iron and some other articles, was such that 
he offered Major Rogers a part of his territory, if he 
would take him to England for that purpose. He al- 
so endoavored to inform himself of the tactics and 
discipline of the Elnglish troops. Probably it was in 
consequence of suggestions made by Rogers at some 
of the conversations he had with that omcer,' (and at 
which the latter allows that ^he discovered great 
strength of judgment, and a thirst after knowledge,**) 
that afterwards, in the course of the war, he appoint* 
ed an Indian Commissary, and began to issue bills of 
credit Thesei which are said to have been punctu- 
ally redeemed, are describe<l as having the figure of 
whatever he wanted in exchange for them, drawn 
upon them, with the addition of his own stamp in the 
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•hapa of on otter. The system was s^ ki operatioii 
paitiy for the benefit of the French. They had been 
Butijected, pccasiotially, to indiscriinuiate pillage, but 
Pontiao become satisfied that such a process would 
fiooii put an end to itself besides doing no honor to 
bis cause. Th^ supplies which they subsequently 
furnished, were regularly levied through the medium 
of his commissariat department 

The authority Pontiac exercised over the combined 
tnbes, seems to have been little less than that of 
a complete Dictator. In the Detroit diary, heretofbra 
cited, we are informed that about the commencement 
of the siege, a Mr. Rutherford "" fell into the hands of 
the savages. One of the garrison afterwards employ* 
ed a Frenchman to redeem him from his Indian mas* 
ter,> and fumislied eighty pounds wonh of goods for 
that purpose. The bargain was effected, but the gen- 
tleman had been liberated but one day and one night, 
when Pontiac, whose notice nothing escaped, sent a 
band of .fifly Indians to take him away by force. N9 
natiorif^ he said, ^should hoot liberty to sell their prison^ 
trstUliht war tpeu overJ* 

As the nodce we have given of the fate of Camp- 
bell may leave an unfavomble impression in regard to 
the Chieftain's good faith, it snould be oh^rved^ 
that the Indian maxims on the use of artifice 
in war are universally different from those of/ 
most civilized nations. Nor can we expect to know> 
what circumstances mifht have occurred, subsequent 
to the visit of Campbell to the Indian catup, whicb 
would justify, his detention, though contrary to the 
expectation of all parties. It appears, however, from 
the Diary, that he was first induced to go uut, not by 
Pontiac, (as we have seen it stated,) Init by some of 
the French, who ^ told him there was no Risque in 
going out ; they would answer Life for Life, that ha; 
^ouAd return safe into the Fort." >. 

It is well settled that the detention — ^whetner m pur- 
suance of a scheme of Pontiac, thereby to mduce a. 
capitulation, or for other reasons unknown — was by 
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no means intended to result as it unfortunately ^d. 
The same writer who states that Pontiac solemnly 
pledged his word for the Captain's safety, states that 
the assassin fled to Saginaw, apprehensive of his ven- 
geance ; and that he used every exertion to appre- 
hend the murderer, who would no doubt have paid 
for his temerity with his life.* 

No act has ever been ascribed to Pontiae which 
would lead us to doubt this conclusion. Nothing like 
sanguinary disposition, or a disposition to toferatd 
cruelty in others, belonged to his character. We 
have observed his treatment of Rogers, at a time 
when he had no doubt resolved upon war, and when 
he already felt himself to have been ill-treated by the 
English. That gentleman relates an anecdote of 
him which occurred during the war, still more hon- 
orable to the chieflain. As a (^ompliment, Rogers 
sent him a bottle of brandy, by the bands of a French- 
man. His Councillors advised him not to taste it ; it 
must be poisoned, said they, and sent with a design 
to kill him. But Pontiac laughed at their suspicions. 
^ He cannot," he replied, **he cannot take my Hfe^ i 
have saved his /" 

In 1765^ an English officer. Lieutenant Frazer^ 
with a company of soldiers, went among the lUioois, 
where was a French station, at which Pontiac then 
was, — probably with a view of observing the chieftain's 
movements. Ht considered it an aggression, and 
called upon the French Commandant to deliver his 
visitors into his hands. The Officer attempted to 
pacify hin>, in vain. ** You," [the French,] said he, 
^ were the first cause of my striking the English. 
This is your tomahawk which I hold in my hand.** 
He then ordered his Indians, whom by this time he 
had mustered in large numbers from the neighbor- 
hood, to seize upon the English at once. The order 
was generally obeyed, but Frazer escaped. The Ib- 
dians threatened to massacre all the rest, unless be 

* Govecnor CaHu 
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i&onid be given up, upon which, be gallantfy 
forward, and surrendered to Pontiac 

The sequel is worthy of notice. ^JfUh ikeinUnst^ 
PondiaCf^^ aay the papers of the day, ** he*f Fraser] got 
himself and his men back again." On the arrival of 
another Indian chief, with a white woman fbr a wife, 
who did all in their power to exasperate the 8avaffe% 
they seized upon the English again. ^ But Pondiao 
ordered them to give the men back," and tlie oidet 
was agam obeyed. Frazer wished to stay longer, anA 
Pontiac promised to protect him. He however ac^ 
vised htm, eonskleriug the disposition of the Indians^ 
to leave the country, and he accordingly went dowii 
ttie river in a batteau, and at len^ made his way to 
New-Orlt^ans. ** He says, Porukae if a dtvtr feuow^ 
and had U not been f&r him, he should netwr hcBOt goi 
away alive,^ 

Of 'he oratory of the Ottawa Chieflain there re« 
main but few and scanty memorials. Like Philip^ 
he has derived his distinction more from actions thful 
words, and that (as also in Philip's caae,) without the 
aid of any very signal renown as a mere warrior* 
The only speech of his we have met with, was made 
on the occasion of a conference with the French a| 
Detroit, held upon the 23d of May, 1763, in the hopd 
of inducing them to join him in the reduction of the 
fort The style of delivery cannot now be aacertaiiH 
ed ; but the reasoning is close and ingenious. 

"■ My Brothers !'* he said, ^ I have no doubt but thie 
war is very trotiblesome to you, and that my warriorai 
who are continually passing and re-passing through 
your settlements, frequently kill your cattle, and in^ 
jure your property. I am sorry tor it, and hope you 
do not think I am pleased with this conduct of 
my young men. And as a proof of my friendahi^ 
recollect the war you had seventeen years ag<^ 
[1746] and the part I took in it The Northern nar 
tions combined together, and came to desdroy yoti. 
Who defended you ? Was it not myself and mj " 
young men ? The great Chief; Mackinac, [the Turtle] 
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■aid in Council, that he would carry to bis natiTe tII' 
lage the head of your chief warrior, and that h« 
'wduld eat his heart and drink his blood. Did I not 
then join you, and go to his camp and say to him, if 
he wished to kill the French, he must pass over my 
body, and the bodies of my young men ? Did 1 not 
take hold of the tomahawk with you, and aid you in 
fighting your battles with Mackinac, and driving 
him home to his countiy ? Why do you tbink I 
h¥Ould turn my arms against you r Am I not the 
same French Pontiac, who assisted you seventeen 
▼ears ago ? I am a Frenchman, >and I wish to die a 

* Frenchman." 

' After throwing a war-belt into the midst of the 
council, he concluded in the following strain : 

^My Brothers! I begin to grow tired of this bad 
meat, which is upon our lands. I begin to see that 
Ibis is not vour case, tor instead of assisting us in our 
war with the English, you are actually assisting thenk 
I have already told you, and I now tell you again, 
that when I undertook this war, it was only your in- 
terest I sought, and that 1 knew what I was about I 
yet know what I am about. This year they must all 

' perish. The Master of Life so orders it His will is 
known to us, and we must do as he says. And you, 
my brothers, who know him better than we do, wish 
to oppose his will ! Until now, I have avcnded urg 
ing you upon this subject, in the hope, that if you could 
not aid, you would not injure us. I did not wish to 
ask you to fight with us against the English, and I did 
not believe you would take part with them. You will 
say you are not with them. I know it, but your con- 
duct amounts to the same thing. You will tell them 

' all we do and say. You carry our counsels and plans 
to them. Now take your choice. You must be en- 
tirely French, like ourselves, or entirely English. If 
you are French, take this belt for yourselves and your 
yoimg men, and join us. If you are English, we de- 

* clare war against you." * * 

The man who had the ability and the intrepidity tm 
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express himself in this manner, hardly needed d- 
ther the graces of rhetoric or the powers of the war-' 
rior, to enforce that mighty influence which, amonff 
every people and under all circumstances, is attached^ 
ns closely as shadow to substance, to the energies of a 
tni^ty mind. Those energies he exerted, arid that 
influence he possessed, probably beyond all precedent 
in tlie history of his race. Hence it is that his memo- 
ry is still cherished among the tribes of the north. 
liisTo&r itself instead of adding to liis character in 
their eyes, has only reduced him to his tnie propor* 
tions in our own. T&adition still looks upon him a* 
it looked upon the Hercules of the Greeka. 
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CHAPTER Via 

Accoont of the Delawares — ^Their ancient great men, 
incIudingrTAMKN END— History during^ the Revolu 
tionarjr ^ar — Two Parties among thein — Wiiitk 
Eves, leader of one, and Captain Pipe, of the other- 
Manoeurres, speeches, plots and counter-plots of thesp 
men, their parties, and foreigners connected with botk 
— Aneedotes—Death of White-Eyes in 1780— Trib 
ttte of reapeot paid to his memory. 

The most formidable antagonist the Five Nations 
ever had to contend with, were the Dela wares, ag 
the English have named them (from Lord de la War) 
but generally styled by their Indian neighbors, Wa- 
panachi, and by themselves Lenni Lenape, or the 
Original People. The tradition is, that they and the 
Five Nations both emigrated from beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and, by uniting their forces, drove off or desUoy- 
ed the primitive residents of the country on this side. 
Aflerwards, the Dela wares divided themselves into 
three tribes, called the Turtle, the Turkey, and the 
Wolfor Monsey. Their settlements extended from 
the Hudson to the Potomac ; and their descendants 
finally became so numerous, that nearly forty tribes 
honored them with the title of Grand-father^ which 
0oine of them continue to apply at the present day. 

The Delawares were the principal inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, when William Penn commenced his 
labors in that region ; and the memory of Miquon, 
Iheir Elder Brother, as they called him, is still cher- 
ished in the legends of all that remains of the nation. 
That remnant exists chiefly on the western banks of 
the Mississippi, to which ancient starting-place they 
have been gradually approximating, stage by stage, 
ever since the anival of the Europeans on the coast. 
Theur principal intermediate settlements have been in 
Ohio, on the banks of the Muskingum, and otbef 
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sinnll rivers, whither a great number of the tribe re* 
movmi Htidiit the year 1760. 

The Detawares have never bx3en without their great 
men, though unfortunately many of theuj have hveii 
at sm*h pHriodsaud such places, as to make it iin|>os« 
BihUi tor history to do them justice. It is only within 
about a century last past, during which they have 
been rapidly declining in power and diminishing iu 
nunii>ers, that a series of extraordinary events, ruifiel- 
liug thern into close x'onUict with the whitets as well 
as with other Indian^ has had the effect of bringing 
forward their extraordinary men. 

Among the anciem Delaware worthies, whose ca-^ 
reer is too im|>erfectty known to us to be the subject 
(»f distinct sketches, we shall mention only the name 
of the illustrious Tamenend. This individual standi 
foremost in the list of all the great men of his nation 
In any age. He was a mightv warrior, an accomplish* 
ed statesman, and a pure and lifgh*minded patriot. In 
privrite life he was still more distinguished tor his 
virtues, than in ptdiKc for his talents. His country- 
men could only accoimt for the |>erfection9 they as- 
eribed to him, by supposing him to be favored witii 
the special cotnmunications of the Great Spirit* 
Ages have elapsed since his death, but his memory 
was so fresh among the Delawai*esof the lastcentury^^ 
that when Colonel Morgan, of New-Jersey, was sent 
ts an agent among them by Congress, during the 
Revolution, they conferred on him the title of Tamen- 
end, as the greatest mark of respect they could show 
fbr the manners and character of that gentleman ; and 
he was known by his Indian appellation ever after- 
wards. 

AlK>at this time, the old chieflain had so many ad-> 
roirers among the whites also, that they made him a 
Mint, inserted his name in calendars, and celebmted 
his festival on the first day of May, yearly. On that 
day.a numerous society of his votaries walked in pro. 
eession through the streets of Philadelphia, their hats 
decorated With hucks*-tail8,aiHl proceeded to a ^Ivaai 

II-L 
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rendezvous out of town, which they called the fFig 
warn, where, afler a long talk or speech had been 
delivered, and the Ccdumet of friendship passed 
around, the remainder of the day was spent in high 
festivity. A dinner was prepared, and Indian dances 
performed on the green. The custom ceased a few 
years after the conclusion of peace, and though other 
* Tammany' associations have since existed, they retain 
little of the model they were formed upon but the 
name. 

The commencement of the Revolutionary war was ' 
among the Dela wares, as among their more civilized 
neighbors, a period of great excitement Strong ef- 
forts were made by the British authorities on the north- 
ern frontier, and yet stronger ones by individual refu- 
gees and vagabonds in the British interest, to preju- 
dice them against the American people, and to induce 
them to make common cause with their 'Father' 
over the ' Big Water,' in coiTecting the sins of his dis- 
obedient children. Congress, on the otiier hand, con- 
tented itself with keeping them, as far and as long as 
possible, in a state of neutrality. In consequence of 
these opposite influences, and of old prepossessions 
entertamed by various parties and persons in the na- 
tion, a violent struggle ensued, — for war on one side, 
and for peace on 3ie other — ^in the course of which 
were developed some of the most remarkable individ- 
ual traits and diplomatic manoeuvres which we have 
yet had occasion to notice. 

The leader of the peace-paity was Koguethagech- 
ton, called by the Americans CTaptain White-Eyes. 
He was the Head-Chief of the Turtle tribe. in Ohio; 
while Captain Pipe, of the Wolf tribe, living and 
having his council-fire at the distance of fifteen miles 
northward from the former, devoted his talents to pro- 
mofing the plan of a belligecpnt union vnth the Brit- 
ish. Accidental circumstances, — such as old wrongs, 
or at least imagined ones, from the Americans, on 
one side, and old fiivors on the other,— no doubt had 
xkek eStect in producmg thisdiveraity of feelii^ ; but 
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Che ambition and jealousy of Pipe, — whose spirit, oth- 
erwise noble, was of that haughty order, mat he 
would not * have served in heaven * when he might 
* reign' elsewhere in the universe — are believed to have 
gone farther than any other cause, both to create and 
keep up dissensions among the Dela wares, and dis- 
turlwuices between them and the whites. Pipe, as 
even the good Heckeweider allows, was certainly a 
great man, but White-Eyes was still both his supe- 
rior and his senior, besides having the advantage of a 
clean cause and a dear conscience. 

Pipe, like other politicians, uniformly professed his 
readiness, from time to time, to join in any measures 
proper to * save the nation ;' but the difficulty as uni- 
formly occurred, that these were precisely the same 
measures which White- Eyes thought would destroy 
it. The former, like most of the Wolf tribe, whose 
temperament he had studied, was warlike, energetic, 
and restless. He brooded over old resentments, — he 
panted for revenge, — he longed for the coming of an 
era which should turn 'rogues' out of office, and 
bring * honest men ' in. With these feelings, his in- 
genuity could not be long without adequate argu- 
ments and artiiices to operate on the minds of his 
countrymen. Their roost remarkable effect, how- 
ever, it soon became manifest, was to attach them to 
himself rather than to any particular principles. They 
were as ready to fight as men need be ; but Pipe was 
expected to monopolize the thinking and talking. 

For the better understanding of the principles of 
the Peace-party, we shall here introduce the exposi- 
tion made by White-Eyes and others, of the charactet 
, of the contest between the English and the Ameri- 
cans. Its effect was to convince the Indians, that 
they had no concern with either, white their welfare 
clearly suggested the policy, as well as [>ropriety, of 
maintaining amicable terms with both. 

** Suppose a father," it was said, **had a little son 
whom he loved and indulged while young, but growing 
up to be a youth, began to think of having some help 
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Crom him ; and making up a small pack, bade him car* 
iry it for him. The boy cheerfully takes this ,mck, foi- 
)<iwing his father with it. The &ther, finding the boy 
wrilliiig and obedient, continues in this way ; and as 
the lK)y grows stronger, so the fJuher makes the pack 
in pro|M)rtion larger — ^yet as long as the i)oy is aWe to 
parry the fiack, he does so without gnmibling. At 
length, however, the boy having arrived at uMmliood, 
while the fatlier is making up the pack for him, in 
^nes a person of an evil disposition, and learning 
who was the carrier of the pack, advises the father to 
make it heavier, for surely the son Is able to carry a 
large pack. The father, listening rather to the Imd 
arlviser, than consulting his own judgment and the 
feelings of tenderness, follows the advice of the hard- 
bearred adviser, and makes up a beavy k)ad lor his 
ion to carry. The son, now grown up, examining 
^le weight of the loail be is to cairy, mlilresses the 
pirent in these words : ' Dear father, this piick is too 
^eavy for me to carry, do pray lighten it; 1 am wil- 
ling to do what I can, Init am imahle to c^rry tkU 
load.* The father's heart having by this time become 
banlened — and the bad adviser calling to him, 'whip 
\iini if he disobeys and refuses to carry the |)ack,' imw 
in a (>eremptory tone orders his son to take up the 
pack and carry it off, or he will whip him, am) alrea- 
dy takes up a stick to beat him. *" So ! ' says tl>e son, 
*am I to be served thus,fc>r not doing what] mn una- 
ble to do! Well if entreaties avail iKUhing with you, 
iather — and it is to l)e de<^ided by blows, whether or 
Dot I am able to carry a pack so lieavy — ^fhen I have 
no other choice left me, but that of resisting your un- 
reasonable demand, by my strength ; and so, by strik- 
ifig each other, we may see who is the strongest.' " 

Jtut this doctrine, however soihhI, did not prove 
wholly effectiml against the exertions of Pipe, who 
was continually either nmking movements, or takhig 
advantage of such as occurrecl, to <lis|Mirage the influ- 
wice of his rival, and, of course, to extendi and esutb- 
^gi\ his own. He contradicted whatever was saiiU 
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and oouDieracted whatever was done by White-Eyes, 
until tlie whole system of intercourse of the Dela- 
wares with each other and with other nations, be- 
came a (abrynth of inconsistencies and counter- 
plots. ^ 

About the commencement of the war, White-Eyes^ 
with some of his tribe, visited the Americans at Pitts- 
burg, where they met in conference with a number 
of the Seneca tribe, a people particularly attached to 
the British interest at that time. The object of ikeir 
visit probably was to ascertain and perhaps influence 
the politics of the Dela wares; and they relied much 
on the power of the great confederacy to which they 
belonged. Not only, however, <iid they fail to over- 
awe White-Eyes, politically or personally ; but they 
could not prevent him from publicly advocating the 
principles he avowed. So angry were they at a 
gpeech he addressed to the meeting at Pittsburg that 
they undertook to check him by hinting, in an inso- 
lent and sullen manner, tlmt it ill became kim to 
express himself thus independently, whose tribe were 
but women, and had been made such by the Five 
Nations — alluding to an old reproach which had of- 
ten before this been used to humiliate the Dela- 
wares. 

Frequently it had that effect. But White-Eyes was 
not of a temper to brook an insult, under any circum- 
stances. With an air of the most haughty disdain, he 
sat patiently until the Senecas had done, and then 
rose and replied : 

** I know," said he gravely, " I know well, that you 
consider us a conquered nation — as women — as your 
inferiors. You have, say you, shortened our legs, and 
put petticoats on us ! You say you have given us a hoe 
and a corn-pounder, and told us to plant and pound for 
you — you men — ^you warriors ! But look at me. Am 
1 not fuU-giown, and have I not a warrior's dress ? 
Ay«, I am a man, and these are the arms of a man, 

i«howinghis musket] — and all that country, [waving 
\\s band proudly in the direction of the Alleghanj 
L2 
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nver] all ^hat country, on the other side of Uiat watet^ 
is mine," ,* 

A more courageous address was perhaps nevef 
inade to any Cuuucil of Indians. Indeed, it went so 
beyond the spirit of his tribe, appreiiensive as they 
Were of the indignation of the poweifui people lie 
tiad thus heanled, that, although many were gratified^ 
emny others were frightened, — or, perhaps, at Pipei 
instigation, pretended to be friglitened, — out of the 
Kiniks of tlie Peace-|)aity into those of the War. The 
llonseys took the lead in that movement, and they 
even hun>iliated themselves so much as to send word 
tp the Five Nations that they disapproved of what 
\\'^hite-Eyes had said. . Pipe, about the same time, 
tefl off attending the councils of the Turtle tr)|^y 
firhich he had hitherto done regulni ly, — probably from 
9 convictioti that his intrigues were becoming daily 
inore manifest, — and lie also endeavored to circulate 
tn intpression that White- Eyes htid made secret en- 
gagements with the Americans, with tlie view of ag* 
grandizing himself at the expense of his eountry- 
men. 

. The latter, meanwhile, was tahoring, night and day, 
to preserve peace among the tribes, by sending em- 
bassies, and by other energetic measures. In some 
places, he succeeded, Uit in others the manoeuvres of 
Ids adversfiry prevai^d. A message sent to the San- 
dusky Wyaiulots, in 1776, was insolently answered 
^y a hint to the Dela wares, ^to keep good shoes in 
readiness for joining the warriors." White-Eyes 
liimself beaded a deputation to a settlement of the 
iame people near Detroit. Tliey however refused to 
feceive his peace^belts, except in presence of. the 
British Govenior at that stalion ; and he, when they 
Vere tendered in his presence, seized them violently, 
^ut them in pieces, threw tliem at the feet of the Dep- 
uties, and then told White-Eyes, that "if he set any 

^Speaking, according to common custom, in the 
gf ihe nation. 
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yalue on his head, he must be gone witliin half an 
hour." 

Such indefatigable efforts were made by the war 
paity, and by those tbreiguers who co-operated with 
diein, especially in circulating reports uufavomble to 
die American character and cause, that White- Eyes 
was very near being sacrificed to the hot-headed 
rashness of his own followers. In March, 1778, a 
Dunilier of tories of infamous character, having escap- 
ed from Pittsburg, told the Indians, wherever they 
went, that the Americans were coming u|)on them 
from all quarters ; and tliat now was the time, and the 
only time, for saving themselves, by commencing ac^ 
tive hostilities. The Debiwares were filled with con- 
sternation, and, for a day or two, White-Eyes waa 
ulTable to stem the torrent of popular feeling. But he 
recovered his influence as they recovered their com- 
posure : and well knowing that his conduct in this 
affair would be closely watched by his rival, he call- 
ed a general council of the nation, iu which he pro- 
posed to delay committing hostilides against the 
American people for ten days, during which time 
they might obtain more certain information as to the 
trutli of the assertions of these men. Pipe, consider^ 
ing this a proper time for placing White-Eyes in the 
hack-ground, construed his wise and prudent advice 
as though he was in the secret, and now proposed to 
his own council, "to declare every man an enemy to 
the nation, that should throw an obstacle in the way, 
that might tend to prevent the taking up arms in* 
stantly against the American people." 

White- Eyes perceived that the blow was aim- 
ed at himself, but he parried it by immediately 
ajjsembling and addressing his party by themselves s 
" If you will go out in this war," said he, oljserving the 
preparations of some of theni, " you shall not go 
witiiout me. I have taken peace measui*e8, it is true, 
with the view of saving my tribe from destruction. 
But if you think me in the wrong, if you g ve more 
credit to runaway vagabonds than to your own friends^ 
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10 a man, to a warrior, to a Delaware, — ^if you insist up- 
on fightingthe Americans,— go! and I will go with you. 
And 1 will not go like the bear-hurUery who sets his dogs 
upon the aninuuto be beatew about urUh hisvawSf while 
he keeps himself' at a safe distance. No ! 1 will Jead 
you on. I will place myself in the front I will fall 
with the first of you ! You can do as you choose, but 
as for me I will not survive my nation. I will not 
live to bewail the miserable destruction of a brave 
people, who deserved, as you do, a better fate.** 

This spirited harangue had the desired effect. 
The assembly declared, with all the enthusiasm which 
a grave Indian council are ever willing to manifest, 
that they would at least wait the ten days, as he wish- 
ed. Some added that they would never fight tl^ 
Americans, but with him for a leader. 

But Pipe and his party redoubled their efforts, and 
before the appointed term had expired, many of the 
Delawares had shaved their heads in readiness for the 
war-plume ; and White- Eyes, though his request for 
delay was still attended to, was threatened with a vio- 
lent death if he should say one word for the Ameri- 
c«4i interest. On the ninth day, vigorous prepara- 
tions were made for sending out war-parties, and no 
news had yet arrived to abate the excitement 

At this critical juncture it happened that the Ger- 
man missionary, Mr. Heckewelder, with some atten- 
dants, had arrived among the Christian Delawares in 
the neighborhood of Go»chocking, the settlement of 
White-Eyes, from Pittsburg. He became an eye 
and ear witness of the sequel of the afiair, and we 
shall therefore avail ourselves of his narrative. 

** Finding the matter so very pressing, and even not 
admitting of a day's delay, I consented, that after a 
few hours' rest and sleep, and furnished with a trusty 
companion and a fresh horse, I would proceed on, 
when between three and four o'clock in the, morning, 
the national assistant, John Martin, having called on 
me for the purpose, we set out, swimming our horses 
Bcrofls the Muskingum riv^r, and taking a circuit 
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through the woods in order t<» avoid the eiicampmenl 
of the war-purty, which was close to our paiii. A iriv- 
^ig by ten o'clock hi the forenoon within sight of the 
town, a few yells were given by a person who had 
discovereci us, intended to notify tlie inhabitants 
tliat a white man was coming, and which inunediate* 
Jy (hew the whole body of Indians into the streets, 
but although I saluted them in parsing them^ not a sin- 
gle person returned the compliment, which, as my con- 
ductor observed, was no good omen. Even Captain 
White- Eyes, and the other chiefs who alwtys had 
befriended me, now stepped back when I reached out 
my hand to them, which strange conduct howevei 
did not dismay me, as J observed among the crowd 
some men well known to me as spies of Captain Pipe's, 
watching the actions of these peace-chiefs, where* 
fore 1 was siitislied that the act of refusing me the 
hand, had been done from policy, and not from any 
ill will towards my person. Indeed, in looking around, 
I thought I could rea<l joy in the countenances of 
many of them, in seeing me among them at so critic 
cal a juncture, when they, but a few days iMjfore, had 
been told by tho^ desertei-s, that nothing short of 
Iheir total destruction had lieen resolved upon by the 
♦long knives' (the Virginians, or neto American peo- 
ple.) Yet as no one would reach out his hand to me, 
I inquired into the cause, when Captain White-Eye« 
boldly stepping forward, replied ; ' that ^y what had 
been told them by those men, (M'Kee and |Mirty,) 
they no longer had a single friend among the Ameri- 
can |)eople ; if therefore this be so, they must consider 
every white man who came to them from that side, as 
an enemy, who only came to them to deceive them, 
ati<l put them off their guard, for the purpose of giving 
the enemy an opportunity of taking them by sur- 
prise.' I replied, that the imputation was unfoundt^d, 
and that, wei-e I not their friend, they never woidd 
Jjave seen ,me here. *Then, (continued Caprain 
White- Eyes,) you will tell us the truth with regar.1 to 
yvlmt 1 state to you l' — Assuring him of this, he, iu a ^ 
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Strong tone, asked me : * Are the American armies all 
cut to pieces by the English troops? Is General 
Washington killed ? Is there no more a Congress, 
and have the English hung some cf them, and taken 
the remainder to England, to hang them there ? Is the 
whole country beyond the mountains in the posses- 
sion of the English ; and are the few thousand Amer- 
icans who have escaped them, now embodying them- 
selves on this side of the mountains, for the purpose 
of killing alt the Indians in this country, even our wo- 
men iftid children? Now do not deceive us, but 
speak the truth' f added he;) Ms this all true, what I 
have said to you ^' I declared before the whole as- 
sembly, that not one word of what he had just now 
told me was true, and holding out to him, as I had 
done before, the friendly speeches sent by me for 
them, which he however as yet refused to accept, I 
thought by the countenances of most of the by-stand- 
ers, that I could perceive that the moment bid fair 
for their listening at least to the contents of those 
speeches, and accidentally catching the eye of the 
drummer, I called to him to beat the drum forthe As- 
semblv to meet for the purpose of hearing what their 
American Brethren had to say to them ! A general 
smile having taken place, White-Eyes thought the 
favorable moment arrived to put the question, and 
having addressed the assembly in these words : ' Shall 
we, my friends and relatives, listen once more to 
those who call us their brethren ? ' Which question, 
being loudly and as with one voice answered in the 
affirmative, the drum was beat, and the whole body 
quickly repairing to the spacious council-house, th« 
speeches, all of which were of the most paciBc nature 
were read and interpreted to them, when Captaii- 
White-Eyes rose, and in an elaborate address to the 
Assembly, took particular notice of the good disposi- 
tion of the American people towards the Indians, ob- 
serving, that they had never as yet, called on them to 
fight the English, knowing that wars were destruc- 
tive to nations, aiid thev had from the beginning of 
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Ae war to the present time, always advised them 
(the Indians) to remain quiet, and not take up the 
hatchet against either side. A newspaper, containing 
the capitulation of General Burgoyne's army, being 
found enclosed in the packet, Captain White-Eyea 
once more rose up, and holding this paper unfolded, 
with both his hand^ so that all could have a view of 
it, said, * See, my friends and relatives, this document 
containeth great events, not the song of a bird, but 
the truth ! ' — then, stepping up to me, he gave me his 
hand, saying, * you are welcome with us, brother ; • 
when everv one present followed his example." 

Thus White-Eyes again triumphed over his rival ; 
and the chagrin of the mtter was the more keen, be 
cause, reiving on the improved prospects of his par 
ty, he had recently committed nimself more openly 
than ever before. But the s^Mes whom he kept con- 
stantly at Goschocking, now brought him the doleful 
news that the predictions of White-Eyes were aU ver- 
ified. That Chieflain himself completed his success 
by sending runners, immediately after the Council 
broke up, to the Shawanese towns on the Scioto, 
where the tones had already gone for the purpose of 
trying their game upon that tribe. " Grand-children !" 
was me laconic message, ** ye Shawanese ! Some days 
ago a flock of birds nom the East lit at Groschock- 
Ing, singing a song here which had well njgh proved 
our ruin. Should these birds, which, on leaving us, 
took their flight towards Scioto, endeavor to impose 
their song on you, do not listen to tliem, for theii 
fie/" 

But White-Eyes was not destmed to enioy the re- 
sult of his labors. In the winter of 1779-o0, he visit- 
ed Pittsburg, for the purpose of consulting with the 
Indian Agent on the means suitable for preserving 
peace. He accompanied General Mcintosh and his 
army to Tuscarowas, (where a fort was to be built 
for me protection of the neutral Indians,) took the 
sroall-pox at that place, and soon died. 

The event produced a aensfition almost uopnee- 
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Jented in the i;ela ware tribe, and throughout a wide 
re^^ion in their vicinity. The intelligence was sent to 
various cofitederate or relative tribes, at the distance 
of hundreds of miles, and roiuiter deputations of con- 
dolence soon came in from all quarters. We shall 
close this chapter with Mr. Heckewelder's account 
of the embassy of the Cherokees, which strikingly in- 
dicates tfje reputation acquired by While-Eyes dur- 
ing his life, as well as the great respect subsequently 
paid to his memory. 

The deputation, consisting of fourteen men, of 
whom two were principal chiefs, were accompanied 
from their country to Goschocking, by a nephew of 
the late Captain White-Eyes, who, soon after the 
commencement of the American revolution, had been 
despatched thither by the Delaware Chiefs, for the 
purpose of using his endeavors in keeping that na- 
tion at peace. When this deputation had arrived 
within three miles of Goschocking, and within one 
of Jjichtenau, they made a halt for die purpose of 
having the customary ceremony perfbrme{l on them. 
This was done by one of the counciiloi's from the 
village, who, by an address and with a strii.gof warn- 
puiii, drew the' thorns and briareout of their legs and 
feet ; healed the sores and bruises they had received 
by hitting against logs ; wiped the dust and sweat off 
their bodies ; and cleansed their eyes and eai^ so that 
they r.:ight both see and hear well; and finally 
anointed all their joints, that their limbs might again 
become supple.* They were then served with vic- 
tuals brought from Lichtenau, and they continued 
there the remainder of that day. 

On the next morning, two of the councilloi's from 
Gosi-hocking, deputed for the purpose, informed the 
missionary and national assistants at Lichtenau, that, 
by order of their Chiefs, they were to conduct the 
Cherokee deputation into their village, from whence 
they were expected to join in the procession to GoB* 

* All which ceremoniei are performed figuratively. 
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chocking, and there attend the condoling ceremo- 
nies ; ali which being agreed to, these soon brought 
them on, one leadiiific them in front, and the other 
bringing up the rear. 

Arriving within about two hundred yards of the 
town, and in sight of it, (all marching Indian file), they 
fired ofi* their pieces, which compliment was instant- 
\y returned by the young men of the town, drawn up 
ror the purpose ; then raising a melancholy song, they 
continued singing, until they had reached the long 
housf, purposely built for their reception; yet not 
without tirst having lodged their arms against some 
trees they had passed, at a small distance from the 
town. Being seated on benches prepared for the pur- 
pose — (the deputies on the opposite side,) — a dead si- 
lence prevailed for about half an hour, and all present 
cast their eyes on the ground. At length one of these 
Chiefs, named the Crow, rose, and with an air of sor- 
row, and in a low voice, with his eyes cast up to hea- 
ven, spoke to the following effect : 

* One morning, after having arisen from my sleepy 
and according to my custom, I stepped out at the 
door to see what weather we had. I observed at one 
place in the horizon a dark cloud projecting above 
the trees ; and looking steadfastly for its moyement or 
disappearance, found myself mistaken, since it neither 
disappeared nor moved from the spot, as other clouds 
do. Seeing the same cloud successively every mor- 
ning, and that always in the same place, I began to 
think what could be the cause of this singular phe- 
nomenon ; at length it struck me, that as the cloud 
was lying in the direction that my grandfather dwelt, 
■omething might be the matter with him, which caus- 
ed him grief. Anxious to satisfy myself, I resolved 
to goto my grandfather, and see if any thing was the 
matter with him. I accordingly went, steering a 
course in the direction I had observed the cloud to be. 
I arrived ar my grandfather's, whom I found quite 
disconsolate, hanging his head and the tears running 
down his cheeks! Casting my eyes around in the 
IL—M 
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hopes of discovering the cause of his grief, I observed 
yonder a dwelKng closed up, and frona which no 
srnoke* appeared to ascend ! Looking in another di- 
rection, I discovered an elevated spot of fresh eaith^f 
on which nothing was seen growing; and here I 
found the cause or my grandfather's grief. No won- 
der he isso grieved ! No wonder he is weeping and' 
sobbing, with his eyes cast towards the ground ! — 
ilven I cannot help weeping with tny grandfather, 
■eeing in what a situation he is! I cannot proceed 
for grief!" 

Here, ailer having seated himself for about twenty 
minutes, as though deeply afflicted, he again arose, 
and receiving from the principal chief^ who was seat- 
ed by his side, a large stnng of wampum, said : 
** Grandfather ! Lift up your head and hear what yo«r* 
grand-children have to say to you ! These having; 
discovered the cause of your grief, it shall be don» 
' away ! See, grandfather ! I level the ground on yon- 
der spot of yellow earth,f and put leaves and brush* 
thereon to make it invisible ! I also sow seeds on that 
HK)t, sodiat both grass and trees mav grow thereof !*^ 
(Here handing the string to the Delaware Chiefs in 
succession, and taking up another, he continued :) 
^ Grandfather! — ^The seed which I had sown has al- 
ready t^en root; nay, the grass has already covered 
the ground, and the trees are growing!" (Handmg 
this string, likewise to the Delawttre Chief, and taking' 
up a third string of wampum, he added :) '^Now, 
my grandfather, the cause of your gri^beiog remov- 
ed, let me dry up your tears ! I wipe them mm your 
^es! I place your body, which, by the vweightof' 
grief and a heavy heart, is leaning to one side, in it» 
pr(4>er posture ! Your eyes shall be henceforth clear, 
aiid your ears open as formerly ! The work is nowt 
finished ! ^ Handing this string likewise to the DeU 
ftware Chief, he now stepped forward to where tho^ 

*- Mevung no persoa ocoupying the koiofs. 
fTJbte grave. 
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Chief and his Councillors were seated, and having 
first shaken hands with these, he next did the same 
with all present, the whole emhassy following his ex- 
ample. This being done, and all again seated as be- 
fore, the Delaware Chief, Geleleinend,* replied : 

" Grand-children ! — You did not come here in vain ! 
Il^ou have performed a good work, in which the 
Oreat Spirit assisted you ! Your Grandfkther makes 
you welcome with him." 

The meeting, having continued nearly three hours, 
then broke up. On the day following, the Chiefs of 
both nations entered oji business relating to their na- 
tional concerns, and finally made a mutual covenant 
for the continued maintenance of the party and prin- 
ciples of White-Eyes. 

It is bonorabk; to the American Congress that after 
the decease of their best frimid among the IndianSi 
they took measures fur the maintenance and educa*^ 
tion of his son. On the journals of that body, under 
date of Jime 20th, 1785, is the fallowing passage : 

" Resolved, Tliat Mr. *Morgan [Tamenend, proba* 
My,] be empowered and requested to conti4iue the 
care and direction of Georpe White-Eyes for' oQ« 
year, and that the Board of Treasury take order for 
the payment of the expenses nece^jsary l!o cmry inio 
execution the views of Cimgress in this I'espect." 

Tlie journal of December, 1775, records an inter- 
fiew of Congress with the father. 

* Commonly called Kill-Buck 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Observations on the character of White-Eyes — P5pe'f 
comment on his death — The latter gains and sustain! 
an ascendancy in the Delaware nation — Glickkican, 
Netawatwees and Winffemund — Subsequent career of 
Pipe — Joins the British and fights against the Ameri- 
cans — Grand Indian council at Detroit — Pipe's spirit- 
ed speech on that occasion — Makes charges against 
tlie Missionaries, but fails to prove them — Remarks on 
his habits, principles and talents. 

The fact that Captain Pipe and his associdtes began to 

Sain the ascendancy in the Delaware nation imtne- 
iately on the death of his great antagonist, and that 
they afterwards supported it with ahnost uninterrupt- 
ed success, is alone sufficient to indicate the influence 
and character of White-Eyes. Indeed, Pipe himself 
paid to his memory the compliment of declaring, 
with a solemn air, that ** the Great Spirit had probably 
put him out of the way, that the nation might be saved?* 
That sagacious personage was well aware that nei- 
ther Kill-Buck, nor Big-Cat, nor *Glickkican, nor even 

** The sight of a gun-barrel ,* and afterwards baptised by 
the M >ravians, and na^ed Isaac. He was Chief Coun* 
eillor and Speaker of the old Sachem, Pakanke, who rul- 
ed over the Delawares at Kaskaskunk (in Ohio,) and 
was a man of uncommon military and oratorical talent. 
Afler his own christianization, he was a highly efficient 
advocate and batron of the Christian party. Having 
thereby, as well as by his spirit and influence, become 
obnoxious to their enemies during the Revolution, sev- 
eral attempts were made to overawe, bribe and destroy 
him ; but tney all failed. At length a considerable par- 
ty Was fitted out, in 1781 , for the express purpose of tak- 
ing him prisoner. They found him at Salem, but doubt* 
ing whether the old warrior's pacific principles would a»> 
sure their safety, they dared cot enter lus hut. He mw 
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tXt together, would adequately occupy the station of 
the deceased Chiefluiii. 

White- Eyes was distini^uished as rmich for his 
milder vh'tiies as for his courage and energy ; and as 
to his friendly disposition towards the Amertcaufl^ 
particularly, ou which sonte imputations wei'e iiidu&* 
triously tljrown by h» enemies, we could desire no 
better evidence of its sincerity than are still extant 
In that curious document, the Journal of Frederic 
Post,* who, as early as 1758, was sent among the Ohio 
Dela wares by the Governor of one of the States, for the 
purpose of inducing them to renounce the French 
alliance, is recorded, the 'speech' which Post carried 
back, and the closing paragraphs of which were as 
Allows : — 

" Brethren, when you have settled tliis peace and 
fiiendship, and finished it well, and you send the great 
pe»;e-beit to me, I will send it to all the nations of my 
colour ; they will all join to it, and we all will hold it fast, 

^ Brethren, when all the nations join to this friend- 
ship, then the day will begin to shine clear over us* 

come of them before long from a window, and instantly 
stepped out, and called to tbem. * Friends !* said he/ by 
your manoeuvres I conclude you are come for me. n 
BO, why do you hesitate ; — Obey your orders ; I am ready 
to submit. Tou seem to fear old Glickkican. Ahl 
there was a time when I would have scorned to submit 
to such cowardly slaves. But I am no more Glickkican, 
I am Isaac, a believer in tne true God^ and for his sake 
I will suHfer anything, even death.* Seeing them still 
liesitate, he stepped up to them with kis hands placed 
upon his back. * There !' he continued, ' you would tie 
me if you dared — tie me, when, and take me with you— 
I am ready.* I'hey now mustered courage to do as ha 
directed. Soon after, Glickkican was murdered, with a 
lar£[e number of his Christian countrymen, by a banditti 
of American ruffians who suspected, or pretended to sus- 
pect them, of hostile designs. Probably the result was 
wrought about by the machinations of his Indian enemies, 
• In Proud's History of Pennsylvania. 
M2 
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When we hear once more of you, and we join togetb* 
er, then the day will be still, and no wind, or storm, 
will come over hs, to disturb us. 

" Now, Brethren, you know our hearts, and what 
we have to say ; be strong, if you do what we have 
now told you, and in this peace all the nations agree 
to join. Now, Brethren, let the king of England 
know what our mind is as soon as possibly you can." 

Among the subscribers to this speech appears the 
name of White-Eyes, under the form of the Ihdian 
term Cochguacawkeghton ; nor have we met with 
any proof that he ever from that time wavered for a mo- 
ment in his attachment to the American interest, as 
opposed first to the French, and afterwards to the En- 
dish. Post himself, in 17^, was permitted to build a 
house on the banks of the Muskingum, where he had a 
lot of land given him, about a mile distant from the 
village of White- Eyes ; and so, when Heckewelder 
first visited that countiy, during the same season, he 
informs us that, * the War-Chief Koguethagechtan,' 
kindly entertained and supplied him and his party. 

About the beginning of the Revolutionary war, when 
some of the Indians were much exasperated by murders 
and trespasses which certain civilized ruffians com* 
mitted on the frontiers, an Ohio trader was met and 
massacred in the woods by a party of Senecas, who, 
having in their rage cut up the body and garnished 
the bushes with the remains, raised the scalp-yell and 
marched off in triumph. White-Eyes being in the 
vicinity and hearing the yell, instantly commenced a 
search for the body, the remnants of which he col* 
lected and buried. The party returned on the fol- 
lowng* day, and observing what had been done, pri- 
vately o[)ened the grave, and scattered the con- 
tents more widely than before. But White-Eyes waa 
this time on the watch for them. He repaired to the 
spot again the moment they left it, succeeded in 
miding every part of the mangled body, and then 
carefully interred it in a grave dug with his own hands, 
where it was at length suftered to repose immoleeted. 
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It was about the same time when this affair hap- 
pened, that the Chieftain saved the life of one Duncan, 
an American peace-messenger, whom he had under- 
taken to escort through a section of the wilderness. A 
hostile Shawanee was upon the point of discharging hia 
musket at Duncan from behind a tree, wlien White- 
Eyes rushed forward, regardless of his own peril, 
and compelled the savage to desist. In 1777, Hecke- 
welderhad occasion to avail himselfof a similar kind- 
ness. Rather rashly, as he acknowledges, he that year 
undertook to traverse the forests from the Muskingum 
to Pittsburg, wishing to visit his English friends in that 
quarter. White-Eyes resided at a distance of seven- 
teen miles, but hearing of his intended journey, he im- 
mediately came to see him, accompanied by another 
Chief named Wingemund,* and by several of his 
young men. 

These, he said, his good friend, the Missionary, 
should have as an escort. And moreover he must 
needs go himself: " He could not suffer nje to go," says 
thi^t gentlemen, " while the Sandusky warriors were 
out on war-excursions, without a proper escort and 
himself at my side." And it should l)e observed, that 
besides the Sandusky savages, there were several other 
tribes who had already engaged on the British side, and 
were spreading death and desolation along the whole 
of the American frontier. The party set out together, 
and reached their destination in safety. An alarm 
occurred only on one occasion, when the scouts dis- 
covered a suspicious track, and report was made acr 
Aordingly. White-Eyes, who was riding before his 
friend, while Wingemund brought up the rear, turnecl 
about and asked if he felt afraid ? " No !" said the Mis- 
donary, " not while you are with me." " You are right," 
quickly rejoined White- Eyes ? "You are right ; no man 
shall harm you, till I am laid prostrate." " Nor even 
then," added Wingemund, "for they must conquer me 
^Iso—they must lay us side by side." Mr. HecKe* 

"A noted xelijjrious impottor. 
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welder eertainly did thoip but justice inbelievii^ that 
boti) would have redeemed their promises^ 

The other Moravians, and the huliaii Congregntioo 
under tlieir charge in Ohio, were still more indelited 
to the good Chieftain. Loskiel states,* that in 177^ 
the Christian paity had become obnoxious to a major- 
ity of tlie Pagan Delaware chiefe, and it was several 
times proposed to expel them by force. But God 



brought their counsel to nought, be adds, *^and ap> 
pointed for this purpose the first Captain airnns A§ 
Vdawares, cctlled fVhite-Eyes,^^ who kept the chieft 
and council in awe, and would not suffer them to injurs 
the Missionaries. Finding his efforts still unavailing^ 
he at length went so far as to separate himself wholly 
irom his opponents, resolved to renounce power, coun- 
try and kindred for the sake of these just and benevo 
lent men whom he could not bear to see persecuted. 
His firmness met with a deserved success. Even 
the old Chief Netawatwees, who had opposed him 
most fiercely, acknowledged the injustice which had 
been done him ; and not only changed his views in re-* 
gard to the Christians, but published liis recantation in 
presence of the whole council. White- Eyes then again 
came forward, and repeated a proposal for a national 
regulation to be made — whereby the Christians should 
be specially (Hit under the Delaware protection—* 
which had formerly been rejected. It was prompt* 
!y agreed to, and the act was passed. The old Chie^ 
tain expressed great jov on that occasion ; — ^^lam an 
old man," said he, ^ and know not how long I may live* 
I therefore rejoice, that I have been able to moke this 
act. Our children and grand-children will reap the 
benefit of it, — and now I am ready to die whenever 
God pleases."f 

* History of the Missions of the United Brethren, d» 
London, 1794. 

t He died at Pittsburg in 1776, much lamented by the 
Delawares and many neighboring nations. '* This wise 
■Mui^" says Loskiel, spared no pains to conciliate the 
afectioD of all his neighbors. He sent frequent embaf 
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Loskiel states, that White-Eyes was in his own 
heart convinced of the truth of the gospel ; that thia 
was evident in all his speeches in behalf of the Chris- 
tians, during which he was frequently so moved that 
tears prevented his words ; and that he likewise de- 
clared with confidence, that no prosperity would at^ 
tend the Indian affairs, unless they received and be- 
lieved the saving gospel sent them from God, by means 
of the Bretliren. Not long before his death he took 
public occasion to repeat the last will and testament 
of Netawatwees, — ** That the Delawares should hear 
the word of God." He held the bible and some spel- 
ling-books in his hand, and addressed the Council in a 
strain of the most animated and moving eloquence, 
* My friends !" he concluded, " You have now heard 
the dying wish of our departed Chief. I will therefore 

fither together my young men, and their children — 
will kneel down before that Great Spirit who creat- 
ed them and me — I will pray unto him, that he may 
have mercy upon us, and reveal his will unto us, — 
And as we cannot declare it to those who are yet un- 
born, we will pray unto the Lord our God, to make it 
known ID our children and our childrens' children." 

Still, White-Eyes regarded Christianity more as a civil 
than a religious system. He was a man of enlarged 
political views^ and no less a patriot than a statesman. 
The ends he aimed at were far more his country's 
than his own. He observed the superiority of the 
white men to the red ; and nearer home, the prosperity 
and happiness of the Christian Delawares ; and he con- 
vinced himself thoroughly of the true causes of both. 
He therefore earnestly desired, that his whole nation 
luight be civilized, to which result he considered 

lies to his Grande ChildreUy admonishing them to keep 
peace, and proved in truth a wise Grandfather to them. 
Being the Senior Chief of the nation, his opinion was 
of great weight, and he declared himself warmly in favor 
of the Christians, and first invited them to settle on the 
Muskingum. His grandson, nephew, and son and famr 
ily, also joined them. 
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cbrisdanity, as he had seen it taught by the good Mo- 
ravians, tbe best posibsle promotive, as undoubted]|r 
it was. 

But in this noble solicitude for his countrymen, be 
forgot himsdf. Hence even Ix)skiel, on mentioning his 
' decease, states, with an almost reluctant honesty, thai 
*< Captain White-Eyes, who bad so often advised other 
Indians, with great earnestness, to believe in the Gospei 
of Jesus Christ, bid had always postponed joining tii€ 
lelievers himself on accotmi of being yd entangled inpo- 
litical concerns^ was unexpectedly called ioto eternity ;* 
adding, affectionately, that the " Indian Congregation 
to whom he liad rendered very essential scrwes, wat 
much affected at the news of his death, and couM 
not but hope, that God our Saviour had received hit 
soul in mercy .^ Mr. Hecke welder sums up the mat* 
ter by saying — " His ideas were that unleiss the In- 
dians chang^ their mode of living, they would ii 
time come to notliing ; and to encourage them towanii 
such a change, he told them to take the example of 
the Christian Indians, who by their industry had ev- 
ery thing they could wish for." In a word, there was 
more philanthropy and more philosophy in#>e reli- 

gion of White- Eyes, than there was p»oty. Hence 
is eloquence, his energy, his strong anection for tho 
Missionaries, and his saciifices and services for them 
and for his countrymen. He was a good man, we 
believe, by the force of native conscience, as he wae 
a great man by the force of native sense ; and though 
to have learned Christianitv, in addatiou to lovii^ 
some of those who professed it, might have made htm 
both better and greater than he was, we cannot bat 
hope, as it is, with the Christian Dela wares, ** thatGo4 
our Saviour has received his louI in mercy." 

It would give us very sincere pleasure to be M9 
to say as much for the Paganism of Captain Pipe, wbo^ 
on the contrary, was opposed to the religion of the 
whites iMtnvetcrately asanyof the New-England Sa- 
cbeiiis of the seventeenth century, and apparently for 
wiilar reasons. " The Sachems of the country were 
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geBerally set ag&instus," wrote Mr. Elliot in 1650,* — 
"miKl eoonter-work the Lord by keeping off their 
RKD from praying to God as much as they can : and 
the reason of it is this ; they plainly see that religion 
will make a great change among them, and cut them 
off from their former tyranny, fee." Pipe, too, with 
til bis talent, was obnoxious to some very plain stric- 
tures regarding his own morality, and or course had 
Do theoretical partiality for lectures upon tbat«ubject.t 
He was inimical to Wnite-Eyes, especially,because the 
btter supported the cause. of reform ; and rather than 
itand second to hinn, and at the same time surrender 
his own bad habits, he determined at all hazards to 
amy a party in oppoation. It was both a personal 
md a polittcai moTement, the objects beibg self-de- 
fence, in tbe first place, and in the second, distinction. 
Such being the character of tbe scheme, it must 
atill be admitted that he exhibited great energy and 
great ingenuity in promoting it. Some of his manoeu- 
vres have been noticed ; and after his rivaPs decease, 
bis own dedarations, particularly, were much more fre- 
quent and fearless, and therefore more effectual than 
Aey had been before. "Thus," says Heckewelder, 
•* when a young man ofhis tiibe, who had received his 
education in Virginia, under the influence of Dr. 
Walk«r, on his return into the Indian country in 1779, 
spread unfavorable reports of the Virginian people ; 
representing them a&exceeding the Indians in vicious 
acts — ^their beating the negroes so unmercifully, &c. 
&c. Pipe would mockin^y enumerate such vicious^ 
und cruel acts, as the b^efita of civilization." He- 
Qould at the same time, with truth, set forth the pover- 
ty of the United States, in not having even a blanket, 
ft ^irt, or other article of Indian dothing, to give 
tbem in exch«iffe for their peltry; whereas, (said he) 
I it not for Uie English, we should have to suffer^ 



*TuE LIGHT APPEARING, Slc. London, 1651. 
t Narrative, p. 286 and passim,: •' We were obliged tot 
trait for Pipe's becomingsufficiently sober/' — &>t» 
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and perhaps many of us perish for want. Pipe and 
the Monseys, we are told elsewhere, were those who 
were most dreaded, and the effect of his operations 
was such, but one year afler the decease of White« 
Eyes in the midst of his triumphs, that in 1781, the 
Peace-Chiefs had for their own safety to withdraw 
themselves from their several nations, and take refugo 
at Pitttsburg. 

In regard to the personal habits of Pipe, it may bo 
doing him, as well as several other Indians of some 
distinction, no more than justice, to allude in extenu- 
ation to the well known nature of the temptations to 
which they have sometiin s been exposed, and espe- 
cially on the frontiers, during Wiir, and the excitement 
of an attempt by one civilized party to engage their 
services against another. The peculiar physical cir- 
cumstances which, together with the character of their 
education, go to diminish their power of self-control, 
need not be enlarged on. It is sufficient to say, that 
it would be a task more easy than gratifying to prove, 
that their misfortune in this particular has only follow- 
ed after the fault of their civilized neighbors. ** Who 
are you, my friend ?" said a gendeman in Pipe's time 
to an Indian at Pittsburg, who was not so much in- 
toxicated as not to be ashamed of his situation. " My 
name is Black-fish," he replied ; '' At home I am 9 
clever fellow — Here, I am a hog."* 

* Mr. Hecke welder's anecdote of the Indian who came 
into Bethlehem (Penn.) to dispose of hb peltry, throws 
light on a ffreat source cf the evil not alluded to in 
the text, ana the effects of which, among the Western 
tribes to this day are beyond calculation. " Well Thom- 
as,*' said a trader to him,<*I believe you have turned Mora* 
Tian." *' Moravian !" answered the Indian,** what makef 
you think so ?" — ^* Because," replied the other, ** yoo 
used to come to as, to sell your skins and peltry, and now 
you trade them away to the Moravians." '' So !" rejoin- 
ed the Indian, *' now I understand you well, and I know 
what you mean to say. Now hear me. — See, my friend ! 
when I come to this place with my skins and peltry t9 
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But we are not under the disagreeable necessity of 
apologising for every thing we relate of Captain 
Pipe. He gave many evidences of a natuial honor 
and humanity, even amid the bloodiest scenes of the 
Revolution, and contrai'y to the dictation of those 
who were qualified, by every thing but feelings, to un- 
derstand his duty better than himself Under strong 
excitement he attached himself to the British interest, 
and towards the close of the war scalping-parties went 
out from his settlement. He was also prejudiced 
against the Christian Indians, and molested them much. 
But none of these things were done in his cooler mo 
ments ; aiki what is more creditable to him, there is 
good reason to believe that he repented of aJl. The 
evidence of this fact appears in a transaction which 
took place at Detroit in November, 1781, with the par- 
ticulars of which, as furnished by Loskiel and others, 
we shall conclude this narrative. 

On the occasion referred to, a grand Indian Coun- 
cil was convened at Detroit, at which were present 
large numbers of various tribes, including Captain 
Pipe's Wolf warriors, who had just returned from a 
scalping expedition. Four of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries were also there, having been summoned to 
attend, at the suggestion of Pipe and others, for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon several charses alleged against 
them. The hall was filled with me concourse, the 
tribes being separately seated all around it, on the right 
and left hand of the Commandant, while the Dela- 
wares, with Pipe and his Councillors at their head, 
were directly in fironL A war-chief of each of the 

trade^ the people are kind ; they give me plentv of good 
victuals tp eat, and pay me in money, or whatever I 
want, and no one says a word to me about drinking 
rum — neither do I ask foi^ it ! When I come to your place 
with my peltry, all call to me : * Come, Thomas ! here's 
rum, drink hes^ly, drink i it will not hurt you.' All 
this is done for ^e purpose of cheating me. When you 
have obtained from me all you want, you call me a 
drunken dog, and kick me out of the room." 
II.--N . 
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two divisions of Indians, held a stick in liis band, of 
three or four feet in length, stning with scalps which 
they had taken in their last foray on the American 
frontier. 

The Council was opened by the Commandant's ^- 
nifying to Captain Pipe, that he might make his re- 
port, when the latter rose from his seat, holding • 
stick in his left hand : 

" Father !" — he began ; and here he paused, turned 
round to the audience with a most sarcastic look, and 
then proceeded in a lower tone, as addressing them, — 
** I have said father, though indeed I do not know 
why I should call him so— I have never tipown any 
fiither but the French— I have considered the English 
only as brothers. But as this name is imposed upon 
MS, 1 shall make use of it and say — 

"Father" — ^fixing his eyes again on the Comman- 
dant — ** Some time ago you put a war-hatchet into 
my hands, saying, * take this weapon and try it on the 
heads of my enemies, the Long-Knives, and let me 
kttow afterwards if it was sharp and good.' 

** Father ! — ^At the time when you gave me this 
weapon, I had neither cause nor wish to go to war 
Against a foe who had done me no injury. But you 
say you are my father — and call me your child — and 
in obedience to you I received the hatchet. I knew 
that if I did not obey vou, you would withhold from 
me* the necessaries of life, which I could procure no- 
where but here. 

" Father ! You may perhaps think me a fool, for 
risking my life at your bidding — and that in a cause 
in which I have no prospect of gaming any thing. For 
it is your cause, and not mine — ^you have raised a 
quarrel among yourselves-Hind you ought to fight it 
out — ^Ic is your concern to fight the Long-Knives — 
You should not compel your children, the Indians^ to 
expose themselves to danger for your sake. 

^Father! — JM any lives have already been lost on 

* Meaning his tribe. 
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your account — The tribes have BuflTered, and beeti 
weakened — Children have lost parents and brothers- 
Wives have lost husbands — It is not known how 
many more nmy perish before your war ynW be at an 
end. 

^ Father ! — I have said, you may perhaps tliink me 
a fool, for thus thoughtlessly rushing on your enemy ! 
Do not believe this, Father : Think not that I want 
sense to convince me, that although you now pretend 
to keep up a perpetual enmity to the Lonff-KniveS| 
you may, before long, conclude a peace with them. 

"Father ! You say you love your children, the In- 
dians. — ^This you have often told them ; and indeed 
it is your Interest to say so to them, that you may have 
them at your service. 

" But, Father ! Who of us can believe that you can 
love a people of a different colour from your own, 
better than those who have a white skin, like your- 
sdves? 

" Father ! Pi\y attendon to what I am going to say. 
While you. Father, are setting me * on your enemy, 
much in the same manner as a hunter sets his dog 
on the game ; while I am in the act of rushing on 
that enemy o^ yours, viith the bloody destructiv*-} 
weajx>n you gh\3 me, I may, perchance, happen to 
look back to th3 p?ace from Whence you staited me, 
and what shall i see ^ Perhaps, I may see my father 
shaking hands mvb :he Long-Knives ; yes, vvitli those 
very people he now calls bis enemies. I may then 
see him laugh ac in} tolly for having obeyed his or- 
ders ; and yet I am now risking my life at his com- 
mand ! — ^Father ! keep what I have said in remem* 
brance. 

" Now, Father ! here is what has been done with the 
hatchet you gave me," [handing the stick with the 
scalps on it.] " I have done with the hatchet what you 
mtlered me to do, and found it sharp. Nevertheless. 

* Meaning his nation. 
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I did not do ail that I might have done. No, I did 
not. My heart failed within me. I felt compassion 
for your enemy. Innocence* had no part in your 
quarrels; therefore I distinguished — I spared. I took 
some live flesh,f which, while I was brin^g to you, 
I spied one of your large canoes, on which I put it 
for you. In a few days you will receive this flesh, 
and find that the skin is of the same color with your 
own. 

^ Father! I hope you will not destroy what I have 
saved. You, Father, have the means of preserving 
tliat which would perish with us from want The 
warrior is poor, and his cabin is always empty ; but 
your house. Father, is always full" 

During the delivery of this harangue, whieh is said 
to have produced a sreat effect on all present, and 
especially on those who understood the language in 
which it was spoken, the Orator two or three times 
advanced so far towards the Commano'^irit, in the 
heat of his excitement, that one of the officers 
present thought proper to interfere and request 
him to move back. The other war-chiefs now 
made their speeches, and then the Commandant 
(an honorable and humane man, notwithstanding the 
Orator's strictures on his Father,) — called upon him 
to substantiate his charges against the Missiona- 
ries. Pipe, who was still standing, was unwilling to 
make the attempt, but felt embarrassed. He began 
to shifl and shuffie, (says Loskiel,) and bending to- 
wards his Councillors, asked them what he should say. 
They all hung their heads, and were silent Sud- 
denly, recollecting himself and rising up, he addressed 
the Commandant *^I said before that some such 
thing might have happenad, but now I will tell you 
the plain truth. The Missionaries are innocent What 
they have done, they were compelled to do. [alluding 
to their having interpreted letters which the Dela- 
ware Chief received from Pittsburg, &c.] We were 

* Meaning women and children. t Prisoners. 
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to blame — We forced them to it, when they refused.'* 
A.fler some farther conversation the Commandant 
declared the Missionaries to be acquitted of all the 
accusations brought against them. 

Pipe expressed his satisfaction at the result, and 
on returning from the council-house, he asked some 
of the Delaware Chieftains who were present how 
they liked what he said. He observed, that he 
knew it was true, and added; *'l never wished your 
teachers any harm, knowing that they love the In- 
dians; but I have all along been imposed on, and im- 
portuned to do what I did by those who do not love 
them; and now, when these were to speak, they 
hung their heads, leaving me to extricate myself, 
after telling our Father things they had dictated and 
persuaded me to tell him." This declaration has de- 
cidedly the air of candour and truth ; and the Cap- 
tain's subsequent conduct was much more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of it than it had been before. He 
did not however distinguish himself particularly after 
the close of the war, and even the time of his death 
has not come within our knowledge, although we 
have reason to believe that he was Hving, and abld 
to visit the City of Washington, as late as 1817. 
N8 
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CHAPTER X. 



State of several Southern tribes during the last cen* 
turj — The English send deputies to the Cherokeks, in 
1756— Their lives threatened, and saved by Attakul- 
LAKULLA — Account of that Chieftain and his princi- 
ples — The party opposed to him headed by Occonos- 
TOT A — War with the Colonies in 1759 and two years 
following — Anecdotes of boih these Chiefs — Saloueh, 
FiFTOE,and others — Several battles — Peace concluded 
— AttakuUakulla visits Charleston — His subsequent 
career, and that of Occonostota — Remarks on their 
character. 

Cotempomry with the individuals who have just 
been mentioned, were a number of noted chieftains 
among the more Southern tribes. Of them we may 
take this occasion to ^ay, that the Chickasaws gener- 
ally affected the English interest; and the Creeks, 
the French ; — so that the friendship or the hostility of 
Great-Mortar, the Standing-Turkey, the Wolf- 
King, and the other leading men among the lattei^ 
tril)e was nearly neutralized, as regarded the several 
civilized parties, by the counteraction of the former. 

The Cherokees had been friendly to the English 
ever since the treaty of 1730 ; but, owing partly to the 
influence of the Mortar, and partly to the direct exer- 
tions of the French, they had now become wavering 
and divided in sentiment. In 1756, deputies were 
sent among them, to secure their aid against the 
French. A council was convened, and was likely to 
terminate favorably, when tidings suddenly came that 
a party of Cherokees, who had visited the French on 
the Ohio, were massacred by some of the Virginians 
on their return home. The Council was in an uproar, 
as much as an Indian Council could be, — ^the gravest 
political assembly on earth, — at once. Many cried 
aloud that vengeance should be taken on the persons 
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of the Deputies ; and it was not without a great exep- 
' tioa of influence, that they were at length rescued by 
Attakullakulla, or the Little-Carpenter. 

This is the earliest appearance of that renowned 
Chieftain in history, though he is said to have been 
already &mous both among the Cherokees and the 
£nglisb, especially for his magnanimity, wisdom, and 
moderation. Nor has there ever been, upon the conti- 
nent, a more faithful or useful friend to the English 
cause. We cannot better illustrate his career or his 
character than by comparing both with those of White- 
Eyes ; and indeed, some of the incidents related of 
that chief, independently of othen circumstances, 
make it highly probable, that a diplomatic and person- 
al good understanding was constantly maintained be- 
tween them. 

Like White-Eyes, too, Attakullakulla was opposed 
by a war-party, the chief difference being that it was 
less formally organized, and that it generally operated 
in fevor of the French. At the head of it was Oc- 
€0N0ST0TA, OT the Great-Warrior, a man whose 
extraordinary prowess procured him his tide, and 
whose memory is to this day warmly cherished amons 
his countrymen. Pursuing our comparison, he should 
remind us of Pipe ; but me suggestion does him in- 
fustice. He was not only for war, but a warnor — ^in 
truth, Si ^ great warrior.' He fought, and bled, and 
led on, where the other appeared only in that capaci- 
ty of bear-hunter with dogs, which White-Eyes im- 
puted to him. He was sincere to enthusiasm in hia 
principles, and frank and fearless almost to fool-hardi- 
ness in professing and pursuing them. He had as 
much talent as Pipe, and far more virtue. 

*' Oucannostota," says a respectable authority of a 
date a little subsequent to that just mendoned, ^ is re- 
turned again from the French fort wijh powder and 
Ml) accompanied with some Frenchmen — how many 
I <:annot learn." And again, soon afterwards, — "Since 
Oucannostota returned from the French with the 
goods and ammunition, and has Lad those assuranceg 
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from the Creeks, he says, ** What nation, or what peo- 
ple am I afraid of? 1 do not fear ali the forces which 
the great King George can send against me among 
these mouniairis.^ And yet the Great-Warrior was 
not rasli, as we shall soon learn from the sequeL 

A strong excitenieiit followed the provocation al- 
ready mentioned ; and although the elder part of the 
nation remained calm, and Attakullakullaand Occoo- 
nostota were both against instant war, the French emis- 
saries wrought so effectually on the younger warriors^ 
that parties of them took the iieid, and the English 
frontiers became the scene of a horrid series of de- 
vastation and massacre. The Governor of South 
Carolina prepared for active hostilities, and the mi- 
litia of the whole Province were summoned to meet 
at Congarees. 

But no sooner did theCherokees hear of this move- 
ment than they sent thirty-two of tljeir chief men, 
among whom was the Great- Warrior, to sectlfl all dii^ 
ferences at Charleston. A conference ensued, the 
btirthen of which however was assumed by the Gov- 
ernor alone ; for when, — aAer he had ^nade a long 
speech of accusations, and concluded with sayins 
that the Deputies must follow his troops, or he would 
not be answerable for their safety, — Occonnostota 
ffravely rose to reply, the Governor interrupted him and 
forbade him to proceed. He was determined that 
nothing should prevent his military expedition ; and 
at all events " he woukl hear no talk in vindication of 
the Orator's countrymen, nor any proposals with re- 
gard to peace.**! 

The Great- Warrior was indignant, and his com- 
panions were still more so than himselfl It must be 
allowed, that the GJovemor's deportment on this occa- 
sion, independently of his treatment of the Deputies 
out of Council, was in the highest degree insulting. 
The Warrior felt it the more keenly, l^oause he hsA 

* We re er to Charleston, (S. C) papers. 
1 Ramsajf's History of South Carolina. 
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^een appointed to speak, and had prepared himself. 
The Cherokees were conscious, too, that the English 
had originally occasioned the war. The sacred respect 
attach^ in their view, — as it is in that of the Indiana 
quite generally even now, — ^to the dignity of their or- 
ators, may be gathered from the well-authenticated 
anecdote of the Virginian Chieftain who was rashly 
kiterrupted in a Conference vnth the English by one 
of his own subjects. He split the ofi^nder's head 
with a toniahawk at a single blow, and then calmly 
proceeded with his speech.* 

The Deputies were detained several days, at the end 
of which they accompanied the Grovemor and his 
troops to Congarees, where were collected iburteen 
hundred men. Accompanied, we say, — but not free- 
ly : they were even made prisoners, to prevent their 
escaping, (as two had already done,) and a Captain's 
guard was set over them. No longer, says the histo- 
rian, coukl they conceal their resentment ; sullen and 
gloomy countenances showed that they were stung 
to the heart. To make the matter worse, on reaching 
Fort Prince-George, on the borders of their own ter- 
ritory, they were all confined in a miserable hut, 
' scarcely sufficient to accommodate a tenth part of 
their number. 

But the troops beconMng discontented and mudnous^ 
the Governor dared not advance any farther against the 
enemy. He therefore sent for Attakullakulla, as be- 
ing *< esteemed the wisest man in the nation, and the 
most steady fiiend to the English."! The summons 
was promptly obeyed, and a conference took place on 
the 17th of December, (1759.) The Governor made 
a long speech as before, to the effect that the Great 
Kino would not suffer his people to be destroyed 
without satisfaction ; that he was determined to have 
it ; and that twenty-four Cherokee murderers, whom 
be named, must be given up in the outset, for which 

* Bererly. t Ramsay. 
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be wbtitd graciously allow the term of tweuty-lbnf 
bours. 

The Little-Carpenter very calmly replied : — ^He re- 
fliembered the treaties alluded to by the Governor, 
biecause he had helped to make them. He owned the 
good conduct of South Caralina, as also alleged, but 
complained of Virginia, as having caused the present 
misunderstanding. He could not ibrbcar adding, that 
Ibe Governor did not treat all the tribes alike, mof 
ZOore than all the whites treated the Cherokees alike f he 
rememliered that, when several CaroHnians were kil- 
led a few yeara before by the Choctaws, satisfactioD 
was neither demanded iM>r given. Finally, he desir^ 
ed the release of some of the Deputies, that they might 
assist him in endeavoring to procure the performance 
of the Governor's terms, thoueh he was by no means 
confident that they either wouki or couki be eompfied 
with. 

Agreeably to this stiggestion, the Governor released 
the Great-Warrior, together with Fiftoe and Sa- 
I.0UEH, the Chief-Men of the towns of Keowee and 
Bstatoe. The latter, on the day ensuing, surren- 
dered two Indians, who were immediately put in 
irons. But all ih« Cherokees in the vicinity now fled, 
through fear of the same fate, and it became imposd- 
b)e to cc.nplete the required number. AttaknllakuUa 
abruptly connnenced his return home in despair ; but 
the moment the Governor ascertained his departure* 
inessengers were sent to induce him to turn back. 
The good Chief again obeyed the summot>s. A trea- 
ty was negotiated, the result of which was that twen- 
ty-six of the deputies were detained ** until as many 
of the murderers should be g!ven up," nomttially by 
their free consent, but in fact by force. One more 
Indian was surrendered, making three in all, and all 
' three soon after died in confinement at Charleston. 
The small- pox breaking out in the army about the 
same time, the troofis disfiersed in disorder, — tlie ex- 
pedition having already cost the province £S5,000^— 
and the Governor returned * in triumph* to his capitaL 
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But "die rejoicing on account of the peace wera 
fcarcely over, when news Ririved that the Cherokees 
fead kiUed fourteen whites within a mile of Fort 
Oeorge. The Commandant at that station, Captaki 
Coytinore, had become peculiarly odious to the In* 
dians, and the continued imprisonment of the Depu- 
ties, above all, incensed them beyond endurance. From^ 
this moment, indeed, Ocoonostota was the fierce enemy 
of the Province ; and he resolved, much as he despis- 
ed treachery, to avail himself of the first opportuni^ 
of revenge* With a strong party, he surrounded 
Fort George, and kept the garrison confined ; btit 
finding that no impression could be made on the 
works, he resorted to stratagem. 

He placed a party of savages in a dark thicket by 
the river-side, and then sent an Indian woman, whoin 
be knew to be always welcome at the fort, to inforbt 
the Commander that he had something of conse- 
quence to communicate and would be ^ad to speak 
with him near the water. Coytmore imprudently 
consented, and witliout any suspicions of danger walk- 
ed down towards the river, accompanied by Lieuten- 
ants Bell and Foster. Occonostota, appearing 
upon the oppoate side, told him he was going to 
Charleston, to procure a release of the prisoners, and 
would be glad to have white men accompany him as a 
safeguard. To cover his daik deagn he had a bridfo 
in lus hand, and added he would go and hunt fbr a 
horse. Coytmore replied that he shmild have a guard, 
and wished he might find a horse, as the journey W90 
very long. Upon this, the Indian^ turning about, 
swung the bridle thrice round his head* as a signal to 
the savages placed in ambush, who instantly fired on 
the officers, shot the Captain dead, and wounded hm 
two companicms. Orders were jriven to put the hosr 
Cages in irons, to prevent any rarther danger froiB 
them, which, while the soldiera were attempting to 
execute, the Indians stabbed one and wounded twa 
nOfe of them. The garrison ihen fell on the unfi» 
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tunate hostages, and butchered b11 of them m a man- 
ner too shocking to relate. 

There were few men in the Cherokee nation that 
did not lose a friend or relative by this massacre, 
and therefore with one voice all immediately declared 
for war. The leaders in every town seized the liatch- 
et ; " the spirits of their murdered brothers were Ito- 
' vering around them and calling out for vengeance cm 
their enemies." Large parties of warriors took t^^ 
field. Burning with impatience to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their enemies, they ruslied 
down among innocent and defenceless families on the 
frontiers of Carolina ; and there men, women and chil* 
di*en, without distinction, fell a sacrifice to their mer- 
ciless fury. Such as fled to the woods and escaped 
the scalping'knife, perished with hunger ; and those 
whom they made prisoners were carried into the wil- 
derness, where they suffered inexpressible hardships. 
Every day brought fresh accounts of their ravages 
and murders. 

Great alarm prevailed throughout the Province, and 
corresponding efforts were made for defence. Seven 
troops of rangers were raised to protect the frontiers. 
Application was made to Virginia and North Caroli- 
na for aid ; as also to General Amherst, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British forces in America, who 
immediately despatched twelve companies to the the- 
atre of hostilities. The various detachments must^er- 
^ at Congarees in May, 1760, and the campaign be- 
gan with a rapid invasion of the Cherokee territory. 
Considerable ravages were speedily made, including 
the destruction of E^tatoe and Keowee, (the latter 
of which contained two hundred houses,) and the 
army then marched to relieve Fort Greorge. 

And now the war grew fervid. Sakmeh and Fif* 
toe had sworn vengeance over the ashes of their 
homes, and the soul of the Great- Warrior was hot 
within him. The invaders' were sufiered to pursue 
^eir hazardoits and difficult march, through daik 
thickets and dsep defiles, and over mountains, rivets 
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and swamps, till they caipe within five miles of 
Gtciioe. Here was a low valley, covered so thick with 
bushes that the soldiers could scan*.ely see three yards 
before them. The army was obliged to pass through 
it, and that in such a manner as to permit but few of 
the troops to act together. An officer was ordered to 
advance, and scour the thicket witli a company of 
rangers. He obeyed, but a sudden discharge from 
unseen fire-arms laid him dead on the spot, with sev- 
eral of his soldiers. The light-infantry and grena- 
diers now charged their enemy, — a heavy fire com- 
menced on both sides, — and the woods around rang 
with the wanior's whoop, tlie shouts of the soldiwy, 
and the cries of the dying. The action lasted mora 
than an hour, — ^the English losing about twenty men 
killed and eighty wounded, — when the Indians slow- 
ly retreated and disappeared, carrying off the bodies 
of their slain. " Upon viewing the ground," (says our 
historian,) <*all were astonished to see with what judg- 
ment they had chosen it. Scarcely could the most 
experienced officer have fixed upon a spot more ad- 
vantageous for attacking an enemy." Ord^i's were 
immediately given for an expeditious retreat." 

Thus Occonnostota succeeded in the field. But his 
heart still thirsted for blood, and he found means to 
gratify his revenge in another quarter. Fort Loudon, 
(built, like Fort George, on the frontier,) with a gar- 
rison of twenty men, was surrounded by the enrag- 
ed enemy, and reduced to the extremities of &mine. 
Under these circumstances Captain Stuar^a gendeman 
well known to the Cherokees during a long official and 
private intercourse with them, obtained leave to go to 
Choteh, the town of the Great- Warrior, — who was 
sometimes called *Prince of Chotek.' A capitulatiou 
was agreed upon with him. The arms^of the garrison 
were surrendered on the faith of it ; and they march 
ed out, on their way towards Fort George, under the 
escort of an Indian detachment headed by the Prince 
himself. Having gone fifteen miles, they encamped 
at night near an Indian town. All the escoit left 

11.— 
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them, but Mill they reramned unmolested. At lengtib, 
about day-break, a guard came running in with intel 
ligence that the woods and bushes around them were 
full of hideously painted savages, who* had already 
enclosed them. In a moment after, the enemy 
rushed upon them, and fired, and thirty of their num- 
ber fell dead. The residue either fled or were cap- 
tured ; and the latter, including Stuart, were pinioned 
and sent back to Fort Loudon. 

And now AttakullakuUa came fbrward. He had 
taken no part in the war, on either side ; but Stuart 
bad been his best friend in former tunes, and he could 
not think of seeing him a prisoner and in peril of his 
life. He hastened to the fort, and purchased him of 
nis Indian master, giving his rifle, clothes, and all he 
could command as a ransom ; and then took him 
into his own family, and shared with him the provis- 
ions which his table aflbrded. 

Ocgonostota, meanwhile, had formed the design of 
attacking Fort George, and sent messengers throughout 
the Cherokee country to collect his warriors for that 
purpose. At this juncture, a quantity of ammunition 
was found in Fort Loudon (where the English cap- 
tives were still confined^ which the garrison had bu- 
ried before leaving it. Tne discovery had nearly cost 
Stuart his life, but his protector again rescued him. 
The Indians, indeed, found occasion for his services. 
At a great Council held at Choteh^ whither he was 
carried, the warrior told him they had resolved to 
march against Fort George vnth a quantity of Eng- 
lish cannon, to be mana^ by men under his (Stu- 
art's) command, and they wished him previously to 
write letters for them to the Commandant, demand- 
ing a surrender. If he infused, they intended to bum 
his companions, one byone^liefore his &ce. 

Captain Stuart was now leally uneasy inhis atu<i> 
ation, and he determined from this moment to make 
his escape or perish in the attempt He private^ 
ly conununicated his feelings to Attakullakuua, andi 
appealed to hia magnaniaii^. The dd Warrior took. 
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hi in »Sy the hand. ** Be cdm " said he, " be calm, my 
80U ; I am your fi'iend — ^trust me." He went forward, 
and clahned the Englishman for Ms prisoner; and 
then gave out word among his countrymen, that he 
intended to <go a-hunting,' for a few days, and to take 
his Englishman with him. 

They set out together, accompanied by the war- 
rior's wife, his brother, and two others. For provis- 
ions they depended on what they might kill by the- 
way. The distance to the frontier settlements .was 
great, and the utmost expedition necessary to prevent 
any surprise from Indians pursuing them. They 
traveUed nine days and nights through a dreary Wil- 
derness, shaping their course for Virginia, by the light 
and guidance of the heavenly bodies. On the tenth 
they arrived at the hanks of H6lstein river; where 
they fortunately fell in with a party of three thousand 
men, sent out by Colonel Bird for the relief of such 
soldiers as might make their escape that way fix>m Fort 
Loudon. 

Here theChieflain was content to relinquish his 
charge. He bade his friend fare^^ell, and, as com- 
posedly as if the whole transaction were a matter of 
course, turned back into the wilderness, and retraced 
his long and wearisome journey. 

Such was the issue of the first campaign. The 
spring of 1761 opened with new efforts on the part 
of Carolina. A new provincial regiment was raised; 
fresh reinforcements of regulars arrived from the 
north; and numbers of the Chickasaw and Catawba 
Indians were induced to give their assistance — so that, 
on the 27th of May, an army of two thousand six 
hundred men mustered at Fort George. 

Latinac, a French officer, was at this time among 
the Cherokees, and he proved an indefatigable insti- 
gator to raischie£ He persuaded them, that the En- 
glish would be satisfied with nothing less than to ex- 
terminate them, man, woman, and child, from the 
face of the earth. He g^ve them arms, too, and 
urged them to war. At a granc' meeting of the na- 
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tion, he brandished his hatchet, and, striking it fun« 
ously into a log of wood, cried out — ^ Who is the mao 
that will take this up for the King of France? Where 
is he? Let hira come forth !" Saloueh, the young War- 
rior of Cstatoe, instantly leaped forward, laid hold of 
it, and cried out — "I will take it up. I a'mfor war 
The spirits of the slain call upon us ; I will avenge 
tiiem ; and who will not ? he is no better than a wo- 
• man that refuses to follow me." Many a fierce look, 
and, many a lifted touuihawk answered the appeal of 
the Orator, and again did the war-torrent rush down 
upon the frontiers. 

The Great- Warrior too, more a general, and not less 
m soldier, was again ready for his enemy. They com- 
menced their march into the interior on the 7th of 
June, and advanced unmolested as far as the well re- 
membered battle-ground of the year previous: but 
there, the Indian scouts in front observed a large body 
of Cberokees posted upon a hill on the right flank of 
the army. Immediately the savages, rushing down, 
began to fire on the advanced guard, which being 
supported repulsed them ; but they recovered their 
b^ighta Colonel Grant ordered a party to march up 
tlie hills, and drive the enemy from them. The en- 
gagement became general, and was fought on both 
sides with great bravery. The situation of the troops 
was in severa> respects deploi'able — fatigued in a te- 
dious march in rainy weather — surrounded with 
woods 80 that they could *not discern the enemy — 
galled by the scattering fire of savages who wlien 

Sressed always fell back, but rallied again and again. 
[o sooner was any advantage gained over them in 
one quarter than they appeared in another. While 
the attention of the Commander was occupied in driv- 
ing the enemy from their lurking-place on the river's 
side, his rear was attacked, and so vigorous an effort 
made for the flour and cattle, that he was obliged to or- 
der a party back to the relief of the rear-guard. From 
eight o'clock in the morning until eleven, thesava/res 
continued to keep up an irregular and iucessant flrei 
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•ometimes from one place and sometimes from another, 
while the ^i^ods resounded with hideous war-whoops 
frequently repeated, Uit in difTerent directions. At 
length the Cherokee^ g»ve way and were pursued. 

Such is the account of this famous engagement giv- 
en by history. The English lost between fifly and 
sixty killed and wounded. The loss of the Chero- 
kees was uncertain, as that of an Indian army always 
la, — they carried off the slaitu 

And now commenced a scene of devastation scarce- 
ly parallelled in the annals of the continent. For 
thirty days, the English army employed themselves 
in burning and ravaging the country and settlements 
of the enemy. ** Heaven has blest tw,** says a letter- 
writer from the camp, under date of July 10th,* " with 
the greatest success; we have finished our business as 
completely as the most sanguine of us could have 
wished. All their towns, fifteen in number, beside 
many little villages and scattered houses, have been 
burnt ; upwards of fourteen hundred acres of corn, 
according to a moderate computation, entirely de- 
stroyed ; and near five thousand Cherokees, men, wo-^ 
men and children, driven to the mountains to starve 
— their only sustenance for some time past being horse- 
flesh."* 

The result of these measures was decisive. A greflt 
part of the Chei*okee nation became desirous of pro- 
curing peace upon any terms; and the army had 
no sooner reached Fort George, than a deputation of 
about twenty chiefs visited the camp. Neither tlie 
Great- Warrior nor his staunch aid de-camp, Saloueb, 
was among them ; but the Man-Killer came, and 
the Raven, and Old Cesar of Hy wassih, and at the 
head of alt the Little Carpenter himself. 

On the 28th of August tliey waited upon Colonel 
Grant, who had prefianed a bower for their rece|)tioa. 
Having seated themselves in ^ve array, the Little- 
Carpenter was asked, if he had come to sue for peace. 
He answered in the affirmative. ** Have you author- 
Charleston Paper of 1761. 
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ity from the whole nation ?" demanded the Colone] ; 
to which ail the chiefs replied that they would confirm 
whatever the Carpenter should agree to. The latter 
then delivei^d his talk.- 

" You live at the water-side," said he, "and are in 
light. We are in darkness ; hut hope all wilj yet be 
clear. I have been constantly going about doing 
good, and though I am tired, yet I am come to see 
what can be done for my people, who are in great dis» 
tress." Here he produced the strings of wampum he 
had received from the different towns, denoting their 
earnest desire of peace, and added,—" As to what has 
happened, I believe it has been ordered by our Fathei 
above. We are of a different color from the white 
people. They are superior to us. But one Grod is 
fether of us all, and we hope what is past will be for- 
gotten. God Almighty made all people. There is 
not a day but some are coming into, and others going 
out of the world. The Great King told me the path 
should never be crooked, but open for every one to 
pass and repass. As we all live in one land, I hope 
we shall all love as one people." 

This accomit is taken partly from news-papers of the 
period under consideration. Ramsay only adds, that 
peace was formally ratified ; and that the ancient friend- 
ship of the parties being renewed, both expressed 
their hope that it would last as long as the sun might 
shine and the rivers run. Some little difficulty ap- 

r8 to have occurred in the adjustment, which should 
mentioned to the credit of Little-Cari>enter. 
He consented to every requisition excepting that 
which demanded the surrender of four Cherokees, 
to be put to death in front of the camp. Tliis he 
would not promise. The Colonel gave him a day to 
think of it, but he still refused. Finally, it was 
thought advisable to refer hirn to the Governor, and 
he undertook a journey to Charleston, several hun- 
dred miles distant, for the express purpose of procu- 
ring a mitigation of the treaty of peace in regard to 
the single obnoxious provision. 
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His perseverence and firmness were rewarded as 
they deserved. ** This day," says a Charleston pa- 
per of September 23d, *' AttakullakuHa had his last 
public audience, when he signed the treaty of peace, 
and received an authenticated copy under the great 
seal. * ♦ * ♦ He earnestly requested thai 
Captain John Stuart might be made Chief White-Man 

S Indian Agent] in their nation. He said, *all the In- 
tians love liim ; and there would never be any unea- 
siness if he were there.' This faithful Indian ailer- 
wards dined with his Honor the Governor, and to- 
morrow sets out for Jiis own country. He has receiv- 
ed several presents as a mark of the regard this gov- 
ernment has for him.'* 

Thus ended the Cherokee war. That its conduct 
did no discredit to the talents of the Great-Wamor, 
we need not argue. As to the principles u|)on which 
it was fought, we may content ourselves with tho 
comment of an impartial historian. " In the review of 
the whole," says Ramsay, " there is much to blame, and 
moi-e to regret. The Cherokees were the fii-st aggres- 
sors by taking horses from the Virgihians ; but by kil- 
ling them for that offence the balance of injury was' 
on their side. Then treachery begat treachery, and 
murder procluced murder. The lives of those meir 
who came originally as messengers of peace, though 
aflerwarfis retained as hostages, were barbarously 
taken away without any fault of theirs, other than 
\h*'.\r obeying the laws of nature in resisting a military 
order for putting their persons in irons. A deadly ha- 
trerl and a desolating war was the consequence." 

We do not meet with frequent mention of either of 
the ChieftRins named in this chapter, afler the cam- 
paign of 17(>1. They fought against the neighbor- 
ing tribes occasionally, but with the English they pre- 
served a firm peace of at least fifleen years. The 
chamcter of the contest between England and the 
Colonies appears to have confused them, and their 
embarrassment was not at all relieved by the imsparing 
bftbrts made to instigate them to hostilities against tho 
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latter. The result was a^i vi^lioQ of ofHiiion, and Ct divei- 
sity of practice, as in the case of their Northern neigh* 
bors. A part of the nation toojl^ up arms for the Eng- 
lish, — ^probably the younger warriors ; — but the whole 
were compelled to suffer in consequence. A powerful 
army from South Carohna invaded their territoiy, and 
afler a severe struggle, peace was once more enforced 
at the point of the bayonet. 

It is doubtful whether the Great- Warrior was living 
at this period, for his name doe&not appear in the his- 
tory of the conflict or the treaty. Little-Carpen- 
ter still survived, but, as usual, took no part in the war. 
Indeed he must now have been nearly disabled from 
very active service by his advanced age, — as well as 
disinclined for better reasons, — ^for he is believed to 
have been one of the seven Cherokees who visited 
England and were introduced to George II, as early 
as 1730. But this cannot be affirmed with certainty. 

We shall close our imperfect sketch of this wise 
and worthy Chieftain, with the characteristic account 
of an interview with him, given by Bertram, author 
of the well-known Southern Travels. It occurred 
early in the Revolution : — 

" Soon after crowing this large branch of the Ta- 
nase, [in Upper Georgia,] I observed, descending the 
heights at a distance, a company of seven Indians, all 
well mounted on horseback. They came rapidly 
forward. On their nearer approach I observed a 
Chief at the head of the caravan, and apprehending 
him to be the Little Carpenter, Emperor or Grand 
Chief of the Cherokees, as they came up I turned ofl* 
from the path to make way, in token of respect The 
compliment was accepted, and returned, for his High- 
ness, with a gracious and cheerful smile, came up to 
me, and clapping his hand on his brea8^ offered it to 
me, saying, ^lam AttakvUcumUa,^ and heartily shook 
hands with me, and asked me ^U I knew UJ I answered, 
that the Good Spirit who goes before me, spoke to me 
and said, ' That is the great Attakullaculla,' and added 
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tfiat I was of the tribe of the white men of Pennsylva- 
DiQ, who esteem themselves brothers and friends to the 
Red Men, but particularly to the Cherokees, and that 
the name of Attacullaculia was dear to his white 
brethren. After this compliment, which seemed to 
be acceptable, he inquired *if I came lately from 



Charleston, and if John Stuari was welly^ [the agent,] 
saying that he was going to see him. I replied that I 
had come lately from Charleston, on a friendly visit 



to the Cherokees; that I had seen the Superintend- 
ant, the Beloved Man, &c. The Great Chief was 
pleased to answer, that I was welcome in ttieir coun- 
try, as a friend and brother, and then shaking hands 
heartily he bade me fiu-ewell, and his retinue confirm- 
ed it by a united voice of asseot." 
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CHAPTER XL 



The Cayuva Chiefs Logan^ — Some account of his father, 
Shikf.llimus — Residence of Logan — His friendship for 
the whites interrupted by their provocations — His fami- 
ly misfortunes — The Shawanee Silter-Heels — Lo- 
gan joins in a war of revenge against the ^Long-Knives* 
— Battle of the Kenhawa — Treaty of Peace with Gov- 
ernor Dun more — Logan's celebrated speech — His his- 
tory completed — Buckongahelas, th«« Delaware head 
War-Chief— His intercourse with the Christian In- 
dians — Part which he takes in the ' Revolutioh — De- 
feated by Wayne, in 1794 — Anecdotes of him — Death 
and character. 

Few Indians names have been oftener repeated than 
that of Logan, and yet of scarcely any individual of 
his race is the history which has reached us less com- 
plete. He was a chief of the Six-Nations — a Cayu- 
ga — but resided during most of his life in a western 
settlement, either at Sandusky or upon a branch of the 
Scioto — ^there being at the former location, a few 
years before the Revolution, about three hundred war- 
riors, and about sixty at the latter. 

Logan was the second son of Shtkdlimus ; and 
this is the same person whom Hecke welder describes 
as " a respectable chief of the Six Nations, who 
resided at Shany)kin (Pennsylvania,) as an agent, to 
transact business between them and the Grovernment 
of the State." In 1747, at a time when the Moravian 
Missionaries were the object of much groundless ha- 
tred and accusation, ShikJeUimus invited some of them 
to settle at Shamokin, and they did so. When Count 
Zinzendoi-ff and Conrad Weiser visited that place, 
several years before, they were very hospitably en- 
tertained by the Chief, who came out to meet them 
(says Loskiel,) with a large fine melon, for which the 
Count politely gave him bis fur cap in exchange ; and 
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thus commenced an intimate acquaintance* He was 
a shrewd and sober man, — ^not addicted to drinking, 
like most of his countrymen^ because * he never wished 
to become a fool' Indeed, he built hfs house on pil- 
lars ror security against the drunken Indians, and used 
to ensconce himsei/ within it on all occasions of riot 
and outrage. He died in 1749, attended in his last 
moments by the good Moravian Bishop Zeisberger, 
in whose presence, says Loskiel, *he fell happily 
asleep in the Lord.' 

Logan inherited the talents of his ftither, but not hi» 
prosperity. Nor was this altogether his own fault. 
He took no part except that of peace-making in the 
French and English war of 1760, and was ever before 
and afterwards looked upon as emphatically thefnend 
of the white man. But never was kiladness reward- 
ed like his. 

In the sj^ring of 1774, a robbery and murder occur- 
red in some of the white settlements on the Ohio, 
which were charged to the Indians, though perhaps 
not justly, for it is well known that a large number of 
civilized adventurers were tmversing the frontiers at 
this time, who sometimes disguised themselves ad In- 
dians, and who thought little more of kilWng one of 
that people than of shooting a buffalo. A party (^ 
these men, land-jobbers and others, undertook to pun- 
ish the outrage in this case, according to their custom, 
as Mr. JetFerson expresses it, in a sum maty way * 

Colonel Cresap, a man infamous for the many 
murders he had committed on those much injured peo- 
ple, collected a party, and proceeded down the Ken- 
ha\Va in quest of vengeance. Unfortunately, a ca- 
noe of women and children, with one man only, was 
seen coming from the opposite shore, unarmed, and 
not at all suspecting an attack from the whites. Cre- 
sap and his party concealed themselves on the bank 
of the river, and the moment the canoe reached the 
ghore, singled out their objects, and, at one fire, killed 

' * Notes oil Virginia. 
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every person in it This happened to be the familf 
of Logan.* 

It was not long after this that another masRacre 
took place, under still more aggravated (jircumstances, 
not far from the present site of Wheeling, Virginia,— 
a considerable party of die Indians being decoyed by 
ttie whites, and ail murdered, with the exception of a 
little girl. Among these, too, was both a brother of 
Logan, and a sister, and the delicate situation of th« 
latter increased a thousand fold both the barbarity of 
the crime and the rage of the sui-vivors of the family. 

The vengeance of the Chieftain was indeed pi-o- 
voked beyond endurance; and he accordingly distin- 
guished himselfby his daring and bloody exploits in the 
war which now ensued, between the Virginians on the 
one side, and a combination mainly of Shavyanee8,Min- 
goes and Delawares pii the other. The former of these 
tiibes were particularly exasperated by the unprovoked 
murder of one of their favorite chiefs, Silver-Heels, 
who had in the kindest manner undertaken to escort 
several white traders across the woods from the Ohio 
to Albany* a distance of nearly two hundred miles.f 

The civilized paity prevailed, as usual, A decisive 
l»attle was foaght upon the lOth of October, of the year 
last named, on Point Pleasant at the mouth of the Great 
Kenhawa in West- Virginia, between the Confederates, 
commanded by Logan, and one thousiuid Virginian ri- 
flemen constituting the left wing of an army led by Gov- 
ernor Dunmore against the Indians of the North- West. 
This engagement has by some annalists, — who howev- 
er have rarely given the particulars of it — been called 
the most obstinate ever contested with the natives, and 
we therefore annex an official account of it which has 
fortunately been brought to light within a few years., 
"Monday morning, [the 10th,] about half an hour 
before sun-rise, two of Capt. Russell's company dis- 
covered a large party of Indians about a mile from 
camp ; one of which was shot down by the Indians. 

* Jefferson. t Heckewelder's History. 
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The other made his escape and brought in the intelli- 
gence ; two or three minutes after, two of Capt. Shel- 
By's men came in and confirmed the account. 

CoL Andrew Lewis being informed thereof^ imme- 
diately ordered out Col. Charles Lewis to take the 
command of one hundred and fifty men, of the Au- 

gjsta troofjs ; and with him went Capt. Dickinson, 
apt. Harrison, Capt Wilson, Capt John Lewis of 
Augusta, and Capt Lockridge, which made the first 
division; Col. Fleming was ordered to take com- 
mand of one hundred and -fifly more, consisting of 
Botetrout, Bedford and Fincastie troops — viz : Capt 
Bufort of Bedford, Capt Love of Botetrout, and 
Capt Shelby and Capt Russell of Fincastie, which 
made the second division. Col. Charles Lewis's di- 
vision marched to the right some distance from the 
Ohio ; Col. Fleming, with his division, up the bank 
of the Ohio, to the lefL Col. Lewis's division had not 
marched quite half a mile from camp, when about 
sun-rise, an attack was made on the front of his divis- 
ion, in a most vigorous manner, by the united tribes 
of Indians, Shawanees, Del^ wares, Mingoes, In ways, 
and of several other nations, in numl)er not less than 
eight hundred, and by many thought to be a thou- 
sand. In this heavy attack Col. Lewis received a 
wound which in a few hours occasioned his death, 
and several of his men fell on the spot ; in fact the 
Augusta division was forced to give way to the heavy 
fire of the enemy. In about a minute after the at- 
tack on Col. Lewis's division, the enemy en^ged 
the front of Col. Fleming's division, on the Ohio ; 
and in a short time the Colonel received two balls 
through his left arm, and one through his breast, and 
after animating the ofiicers and soldiers, in a spirited 
manner, to the pursuit of victory, retired to camp. 

The loss of the brave Colonels from the field was 
sensibly felt by the ofiScers in particular ; but the Au- 
gusta troops being shortly after reinforced from 
camp by»Col. Field, with his company, together with 
Capt M'Dowely Capt Mathews and Capt Stuart, 

II.-P 
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from Augusta, and Capt ArbockWand Oapt M'den- 
ahan, from Botetrout, the enemy, no kmger able lo 
maintain their ground, was forced to give way till 
they were in a line with the troops of Col. Plemin^, 
eft in action on the bank of Ohio. In this precipi- 
tate retreat Col. Field was killed. Capt Shelby was 
then ordered to take ^e command. During thisthn^ 
it being now twelve o'clock, the action continued 
extremely hot. The close Underwood, and many 
steep banks and logs, greatly lavored their retreat, 
and the bravest 4>f their men made the best tise of 
them, whilst odiers were throwing thar dead into 
the Ohio and carrykiff off thehr wounded. 

After tw^ve o'clock the action, in a small degree, 
abated ; but continued, except at short mtervalsyShaip 
enough tin after one o'clock. Their longretreat gave 
them a most advantageous spot of ground, mull 
whence it appeared to the clears so difficult to dis- 
lodge tiiem that it was thougivt most advisable to staad 
as the line was then ftntned, which was about a mils 
and a quarter in lengdi, and had till then sustained a 
constant and equal weight of the action, from wins to 
wing. It was till about haJf an hour of sunsat th^ 
continued firing on us scattering shots, which we re- 
turned to their disadvantage ; at length mght conmig 
on, they found a safe retreat They had not the sat- 
is&ction of carrying off any of eurmeD'^seak)6, sskb 
one or two ^stracglerB, wh<»rL tfaev kitted beM>re the 
engagement Many of thdr dead they scalped rath- 
er than we should have them ; but oar troops scalped 
upwards of twenty of those who were first kitted. 
It is beyond a doubt their loss in mnfeiberlar eziceedi 
ours, which is consida^le."* 

The Virginians lost in this action two«f their Co- 
lonels, four Captains, manv subavdinate offioera, and 
•bout fifty privates killed, bemdeea; inudh larger num- 
ber womded. The Governor hiBraelf was not e»> 
gaged in die battle, bdng^attheheadof theright wiqg 

« Niles'B Itegiiter, Vol. Xil. 
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of the same army, a force of fifteen hundred xneu, 
who were at this time on their expedition against the 
towns of some of the hostile tribes in the North- West. 

It was at the treaty ensuing upon this battle that 
the following speech wasdeliveredj^—sufficieut to ren- 
der the name of Logan fiimous for many a century. 
It came by the hand of a messenger, sent, (as Mr. 
Jefferson states,) that the »noerity of the negotiation 
might not be distrusted on account of the al^nce of 
BO distinguished a warrior as himselC 

^ I afipeatto an V while man to. say, if he ever en- 
tered Logan's cabin hungiy, and he gave him not 
meat ; if he ever came cold and naked, and he cloth- 
ed him not During the course of the last long and 
bloody war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites, 
that my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, 
' Logan is the friend of white men.' I had even 
thought to have lived with you, but for the injuries of 
one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold 
blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations 
of Logan, not sparing even my women and chil- 
dren. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. 
I have sought it: I have killed many: I have fully 
glutted my vengeance. For ray country, I rejoice at 
the beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear«. Logan never felt fear. 
He will Dot turn on his heel to save his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan ? — Not one." 

Of this powerful address, Mr. Jefferson says, " I 
may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furnished more eminent, to produc*>e a single pas- 
sage, superior to the speech of Logan" ; and an Amer- 
ican statesman and scholar, scarcely less illustrious 
than the author of this noble eulogium, has expressed 
his readiness to subscribe to it.* It is of coui-se un- 
necessary for any humbler authority to enlarge upon 

* Clintoa's Historical Discourse : 1811. 
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Its merits. Indeed, they require no exposition : they 
strike home to the soul. 

The melancholy history of Logan must be dis- 
missed with no relief to its gloomy colors. He was 
himself a victim to the same ferocious cruelty which 
had already rendered him a desolate man.* Not long 
afler the treaty a party of whites murdered him, as he 
was returning from Detroit to his own country. It 
grieves us to add, that towards the close of his life, mis^ 
ery had made him intemperate. No security and no 
solace to Logan, was the orator's genius or the war- 
rior's glory. 

Campbell, in his Gertrude of Wyoming^ has appro- 
priated the affecting sentiment of Logan to an In- 
dian hero of his own, but the sin of the transfer may 
be excused for its skill. 



-« He left of all my tribe 



Nor man nor child, nor thinner hving birth: 

No ! not the do^, that watched my household hearth, 

Escaped , that night of blood, upon our plains ' 

All perished ! I alone am left on Eartli ! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No ! — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins I 

A more noted personage in his own time than 
even Logan, was the Delaware Buckonoauelas, who 
rose from the station of a private warrior to be, as , 
Heckewelder calls him, the head war-chief of his 
nation. That writer speaks of meeting him at Tnsca- 
ronis as early as 1762 : and the Chieftain accordingly 
reminded him of the fact when, in 1781, he visited the 
settlement of the Christian Indians in Ohio. His de- 
portment on that occasion was singularly characteristic 
of the man ; for all writers agree in representing him 
as fearless, frank and magnanimous. It should l)e pre- 
mised, that he lived on the Miami, and being rather in 
the British interest, was disposed to watch quite close- 
ly the movements of the peace-party. What he dtdy 

* Drake's Biographv. 
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however, he ^^ openly, and he never hesitated to ex- 
plain himself with the same freedom. 

One morning, late in the season last named, two 
Christian Indians of Gnadenbutten having gone out 
to look in the woods for strayed horses, were met by 
a ebiefiain at the he«d of eighty warriors, who without 
aeremony made them both captives. "Then,** says 
Heckewelder, " taking a course through the woods, un- 
til they had come witlun a short distance of Gnadenbut- 
ten, they rested tmtil nearly break of day, guarding the 
Brethren, that thev might not escape and give informa- 
tion of them. The day approaching, they moved on, 
and h*aving surrounded the town completely, hailed 
(he inhabitants, to deliver into their bands the chie£ 
Gelelemend, (Kill-Buck) with the other chiefs and 
councillors: whom they must have either alive or 
dead.^ The party being informed, that not one of 
those they were in search o^ was here at the time, but 
had all gone to Pittsburg some time past, they then 
searched every bouse, stable and cellar ; and being 
finally satisfied that they had been told the truth, they 
demanded that deputies, consisting of the principal 
men of the three towns^ should be called together, to 
bear what they had to say to them. The principal 
men assembled from Salem and Shonbrun ; and 
Buckongahelas, for such they discovered him to lie, 
addressed them as follows: 

"Friends! — Listen to what I sav to vou ! You see 
a great and powerful nation divided ! You see the 
(ather fighting against the son, and the son against the 
father ! — ^The father has called on his Indian children, 
to assist him in punishing his children, the Americans, 

* Their object was, to take these off to a place where 
they would nave them under liieir control, and prevent 
them from governing the nation while the war lasted ; i* 
being a custom with the Indians, that as soon n 
the peace-chief has gave his consent to war mearurer, hi 
office ceases, and the power is vested in the bead ^ap- 
tains of the nation, until his services, in makingr pea ,, 
are again wanted. 
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who have become refractory! — ^I took time to consul 
er what I should do — whellieror not I should receive 
the hatchet of my father, to assist him ! — At first I 
looked upon it as a family quarrel, in whirh 1 was 
not interested — However, at length it appeared to me, 
that the father was in the right ; and his childt^n de- 
served to he punished a little! — That this must be the, 
case, I concluded from the many cruel acts his off- 
spring had committed from time to time, on his Indian 
children ; in encroaching on their land, stealing their 
property, shooting at, and murdering without cause, 
men, women and children — Yes! even murdering 
those, who at all times had been friendly to them, and 
were placed for protection under the roof of their 
father's house — ^The father himself standing centry 
at the door, at the time." 

The writer here referred to a number of Pennsyl- 
vanian Indians, murdered in a jat7, where they were 
placed for security against the whites. The sentiy 
was the jailer. He continued thus : 

^' Friends ! Oflen has the father been obliged to set- 
tle, and make amends for the wrongs and mischiefs 
done to us, by his refractory children, yet these do not 
grow better! No! they remain the same, and will 
continue to be so, as long as we have any land left us! 
Look back at the murders committed by the Long- 
Knives on many of our relations, who lived peaceable 
neighbors to them on the Ohio ! Did they not kill them 
without the least provocation? — Are they, do you 
think, better now than they were then ? — No, indeed 
not ; and many days are not elapsed since you had 
a number of these very men at your doors, who 
panted to kill you, but fortunately were prevented 
from so doing by the Great Sun,* who, at that time, 
had been ordained by the Great Spirit to protect 



* The name the Indians had given to Col. Daniel Broad- 
head. 
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** Friends and relatives I — Now listen to me and hear 
what 1 have to say to you. — I am myself come to bid 
you rise and go with me to a secure place ! Do not, 
my friends, covet the land you now hold under culti- 
vation. I will conduct you to a country* equally 
gooil, where your fields shall yield you abundant 
crops, and where your cattle shall find sufficient pas- 
ture ; where there is plenty of game ; where your 
women and children, together with yourselves, will 
live in peape and safety ; where no Long Knife shall 
ever molest you ! — Nay ! I will live between you and 
the^ii, and not even suflTer them to frighten you ! — 
There, you can worship your God without fear!— 
Here, where you are, you cannot do this ! — ^Think on 
what I have now said to you, and believe, that if you 
stay where you now are, one day or another the 
Long-Knives will, in their usual way, speak fine 
words to you, anil at the same time murder you !" 

To this speech the brethren replied by civilly de- 
clining the proposition of the Orator; and he then of- 
fered a new one, — that they should permit all who 
wished to leave them, to do so. Thus the matter was 
nettled. Ruckongahelas then proceeded to another 
vUlage of the Christian Dela wares, Salem, before en- 
tering which place he cautioned his warriors to leave 
their arms behind them, ** lest the women and chil- 
dren should be frightened.** " And destroy nothing," 
he adde<l, ** which belongs to our friends ; no, not even 
one of their cfdckensJ* The conference which en- 
sued with the Salem authorities is thus stated by Mr. 
Hecke welder, who was present 

** The Christian Indians," said the Chieftain, " were 
a happy people ; and he would .never trouble them on 
account of their not joining in the war. — Indeed, they 
could not with propriety join in wars, without first 
renouncing praying, [meaning Christianity]. — And ev- 
ery Indian, or body of Indians, had a right to choose 
for themselves, whom they would serve ! — For him, 

* The Miami country. 
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he bad hired faimeelf to his fttther, the king of Eng- 
laed, for the |)urpose of figtiting against his refractoiy 
children, the Long- Knives ; whilst his fiiends and re- 
lations, th€ Christian Indians, had hired thetuselTes 
to the Great Spirit, solely for the purpose of perforniiDC 
prayers !" [pieaning, attending to religion] — He adde<^ 
that both were rigln in their way, thoMJgh both em* 
ployments could not be connected together. And 
only yesterday they were told, whilst at Guadeuhut- 
ten, that Qod had instructed all Chri^an peo|)le to 
love their enemies — and even to pray for them!— 
These words, he said, were written iii the large booh 
that contained the words and commandnients of God? 
' — ^Now, how would it appear, were we to compel 
our friends, who love and pray for their enemies, to 
fight against them !— compel them to act contrary to 
what they believe to be right ! — force them to do that 
by which* they would incur the displeasure of tho 
Great Spirit, and bring his wrath upon them ! — ^That it 
w^ould be as wrong in Irim to compel the Christian In- 
dians to quit praying and turn out to fight and kiU 
people, as it would be in them to compel him to lav 
fighting aside, and turn to praying only ! — He bad of* 
ten heai'd it stated, that the believing Indians wera 
slaves to their teachers, and what these commandecl 
them to do, they nmat do, however disagreeable t» 
them ! — ^Now, (said he) bow can tlds be true, wheA 
every Indian is a fi*ee man, and can go where be 
pleases ! — Can the teacher stop him from going away ? 
— ^No! he cannot ! — ^well ! how can he tbea 1^ maam 
a slave by the teacher! — ^When we come here among 
our friends, we see how much they love their teach- 
ers. — ^This looks wfell ! — Continue, my friends, (said hm 
to the nadonal assistants) in loving your teachers, and 
HI doing all good things; and when your friends and 
relations come to see you, satisfy their hunger •■ 
you have done to us this day !"* 
Having taken leave of all who were in the houses 

* Narrative nf the Christian Indiana. 
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he proceeded to the middle of the street, from whence 
he addressed the inhabitants of the place and thanked 
them for their hospitality, assuring them of his regard 
and good wishes for them, and adding, that *' If at any 
time they should hear it said, that Pachgantschihilas 
was an enemy to the believing [Christian] Indians ; 
they should consider such words as lies!" 

The reasoning of the Chieflain speaks for itselC 
His predictions in reganl to the fate of the Christian 
Delawares, were but too speedily accomplished. But 
it was no fkult of his ; and indeed, in 1783, when 
Captain Pipe sent word to him not to suffer any of 
them to leave his territory, he returned answer, with 
his usual spirit, that he never would prevent them from 
going to their teachers. " And why did you expect 
them ?" he added. **Did I not tell you beforehand, 
that if you drove the teachers off, the believing In- 
dians would follow them ? But you would not listen 
to me, and now we lose both ! Who, think you, 
18 the cause of all the disasters, which have befallen 
these people ! /say you! — You I who threatened them 
with destruction ! Fott, who instigated the Wyan- 
dots to act the treacherous part they did, — agreeing 
with them, that, as a recompense for their services, 
thev should be entitled to all the plunder they could 
lay'hold of!" 

In Dawson's Memoirs of Harrison, Buckongahelas 
is mentioned as being present at a council of tlie 
chie^ of various tribes, called at Fort Wayne 
in 1803, for the purpose of ratifying a negotiation for 
land, already proposed in a former one which met at 
Vincennes. The Governor carried his point, chiefly 
by the iiid of an influential Miami chief, and by being 
" Mdly seconded in every proposition by the Pottawnta- 
mies, who (as Mr. Dawson states,) *' tcere entirdy devoted 
to the Governor.^'* It is not our intention here to discuss 
at length the character of this transaction, which rath- 
er belongs to t^ie general history of the period. How 
the Delaware Chief and the Shawanees understood it, 
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and how they expressed their seDtiments, may be ia- 
ftrr^d from the following statement of Dawson : — 

" When the transaction at the council of Vincent* 
nes was mentioned, it called forth all the wrath of the 
Delawares and the Sbawanese. The respected Buck* 
ingehelos so far forgot himself that he interrupted the 
Governor, and declared with vehemence, that nothing- 
that was done at Vincennes was binding upon the In- 
dians ; that the land which was there decided to be 
the property of the United States, belonged to the 
Delawares; and that he had then with him a chief 
who had been present at the transfer made by the Pi- 
ankishaw8*to the Delawares of all the country be- 
tween the Ohio and White rivers, more than thirty 
years before. The Shawanese went still further, and 
behaved with so much insolence, that the Governor 
was obliged to tell them diat they were undutiful and 
rebellious children, and that he would withdraw bis 
protection from them until they had learnt to behave 
themselves with more propriety. These Chiefs im- 
mediately left the coimcil house in a body." 

Subsequently the Shawanees submitted, though it 
does not appear that Buckongahelas set them the ex- 
ample: aiid thus, says the historian, the Governor 
overcame all opposition, and carried his point 

But he did not gain the good will, or subdue the 
haughty independence of the War-Chief of the Del- 
awares, who, as long as he lived, was at least con«s- 
tent with himself in his ieelinss towards the Ameri- 
can people. Nor yet was he m the slightest degfee 
servile in his attachment to the British. He was not 
their instrument or subject, but their ally ; and no lon- 
ger their ally, than they treated him in a manner suit- 
able to that capacity and to his own character. 

He was indeed the most distinguished warrior in ^h9 
Indian confederacy, and as it was the British interest 
which had induced the Indians to commence, as well 
as to continue the war, Buckongahelas relied on their 
support and protection. This support had been giv- 
en, so far as rehtes to provisions, arms, and ammuni- 
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^oa ; and in the celebmted engagement, on the 20th 
of August, 1794, which resulted in acomi^te yictory 
by GeneraJ Wayne over the combined hostile tribes, 
'there were said to be two companies of British mili- 
tia from Detroit on the side of the Indians.* But 
the gates of Fort Mimme being shut against the re- 
treating and wounded Indians, after the battle, opened 
^tfac eyes ofBuckongahelas,rand he determined upon an 
knnaediate peace with the United States, and a totid 
abandonment of the British. He assembled hi^ tribe 
land embarked them in canoes, with the deirign of 
:piooeeding up the river, and«endin^a flag of truce to 
Fort Wayne. Upon approaching the British ibrt, he 
^iras requested to kind, and he did so: << What have 
you to say to me ?** said he, addressing the officer of 
the day. It was replied, that the commanding officer 
wished to speak with him. "Then he may come 
ho^" was the reply. "He will not do that," said the 
"officer, "and you will not be suffered to pass the fort 
if you do not comply." " What shall prevent me?" 
•aid the intrepid Chief. "These," said the officer, 
pointing to the cannon of the fort "1 f^ar not your 
caanon," replied the Cblef. "Afler 8u0ering the 
Americans to defilef your spring, without daring to fire 
on them, you cannot expect to frighten Buckongahe- 
las ;" and he ordered the canoes to push ofl^ and passl^d 
the fort. 

Never afler this would he, like the other chiefe, 
viat the British, or receive presents from them. " Had 
the great Buckingehelos lived," says Mr. Dawson, al- 
luding to these circumstances, " he would not have 
suffered the schemes projected by the Prophet (broth- 
er of Tecumseh) to be matured." And the same 
writer states, that on his death-bed he earnestly ad- 

* Daw8on*8 Memoirs. 

t This was iDoken metaphorically, to ezpres^ the con- 
tempt and insmt with which the garrison had been treat- 
^ by the Americans, for their treachery towards the In- 
dians who had been their allies. 
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vlaed his tribe to rely on the friendship of the United 
States, and desert the cause of the British. This was 
in 1804. 

It is said of Buckongahelas, that no Christian knight 
ever was more scrupulous in performing all his engage- 
ments. Indeed he had all the qualifications of a great 
hero. His perfect Indian independence, — the inde- 
pendence of a noble naturjif unperceived to itself^ and 
unatfected to others, — is illustrated by an authentic 
anecdote which will bear repetition. 

In the year 1785, he was present, with many other 
chiefs of various tribes, at a treaty negotiated by order 
of Congress at Fort Mc'Intosh on the Ohio river. 
When the peace-chiefs had addressed the Commis- 
moners of the United States, who were George Rogers 
Clark, Arthur Lee, and Richard Butler, the two latter 
of whom he did not dei^ to notice, approaching Gen- 
eral Clark and taking him by the hand, he thus ad- 
dressed him : ^ I thank the Great Spirit for having 
this day brought together two such great warriors as 
Buckongahelas and General Clark."* The sentiment 
, reminds on6 of the Little-Carpenter's address to Mr. 
Bartram :— <« I am AttakuIlakuDa ^— did you know it ?" 

* Dawson's Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Borne account of the Shawanees, tUe tribe of Tecumsih 
— Anecdotes illustrative of their character—r Early liia- 
tory and lineage of Tecumseh — His first adventures 
as a warrior— His habits and prinnples— His brothers 
KuMSHAKA and Elskwatawa — The first open move- 
ments of the latter, in 1806 — He assumes the charac- 
ter of Prophet— His doctrines— His mode of operation 
upon his oountrymen-^ther Indian Pretenders— An- 
ecdote df a Shawanee Chief, at Fort Wayne — Tan- 
ner's account of the ministry of the Elskwatawa't 
Agents— Concert traced between them— Witchcraft- 
superstition — Anecdotes of Teteboxti The CranS| 
Leather-Lips, and others. 

As the distinguished personage whose history now 
claims our attention, was a member of the Kish6- 
poke tribe of the Shawanee nation, a brief account of 
that somewhat celebrated community may not be irr 
relevant in this connection. 

As their name indicates, they came originally 
from the SoiUhy (that being the meaning of the Dela- 
ware word Shmoaneu;) and the oldest individuals of 
the Mohican tribe, tlieir dder brother,* told Mr. Heck- 
ewelder, they dwelt in the neighborhood of Savan- 
nah, in Greorgia, and in the Floridas. "They were 
a restless people," we are further informed, "delight- 
ing in wars ;" and in these they were so constantly 
engaged, that their neighbors, — ^the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Yamassees, and other powerful tribes,— 
finally formeid a league, ofiensive and defensive, for 

* So called, because their separation from the parent 
itock was one of the most ancient of which the tradition 
was distinctly preserved. Following the same princi- 
)}e, the Delawares themselves have uniformly given th« 
iitle of UticU to the Wyandots. 

IL-Ml 
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the express purpose of expelling them fh^m the coun. 
try. But the Shawanees were too wise to contend 
with such an enemy, and they adopted the more pru- 
dent policy of asking pennission to leave their ter- 
ritories peaceably, and migrate northward. This fa- 
vor being granted them, their main body settled upon 
the Ohio ; some of them as far up as where the French 
afterwards built Fort Duquesne, — now Pittsburg, — 
others, about the forks of the Delaware, and a few 
even upon the site of what is now Philadelphia. 

Those who remained on the Ohio becoming nu- 
merous and powerful, it was not long before the^ 
crossed the Alleghany mountains, and fell upon a set* 
dement of the Delawares, on the Juniata,-^f which 
very people, their grandfather^ they had solicited 
peace and protection, through the interposition of the 
Mohicans, on their first arrival in the country. Mur- 
ders were committed, plunder was carried 0% and a 
war ensued. As soon as this could be disposed 
of; they engaged in the French war, which broke 
out in 1755, against the English. That being tenni- 
nated in 1763, and the tribe being elated by its in- 
creased numbers, and by the strong confederacy now 
established between themselves and the Delawares, 
they commenced hostilities against the Cherokees. 
In the course of this war, the latter occasionally pur- 
sued the aggressors into the Delaware territories, and 
thus that nation was aroused again. The union of 
forces which ensued, added to the already existing 
hostility of the Five Nations, proved too much for the 
Cherokees, and in 1768, they solicited and obtained 
a peace. Owing chiefly to the influence of the Del- 
awares, the Shawanees were how kept quiet for the 
unusuidly long term of six years, when they were in- 
volved in a war vrith the people of Virginia,—- then 
comprising Kentucky, — occasioned by die noted mur- 
ders committed upon Logan's relations and others, by 
white people. The burmng of some of their villa«e« 
had scarcely driven them to a sort of truce with Uiis 
new enemy, when the war of the Revolution com* 
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menced, in which they allied themselves with the 
English, and continued openly hostile, notwithstand- 
ing the peace of 1783, until the famous victory of 
General Wayne, in 1795. 

Their reputation as warriors su^red nothing dur- 
ing all this long series of hostile operations. The fin^t 
settlers of Kentucky were molested and hai^assed by 
them, more than by any other tribe. Boone, who 
was taken captive by them in 1778, saw four hundred 
and fifty of their warriors mustered at one place, — 
Kill called Chilicothe, — ^ready for a foray among the 
white settlements, which soon after ensued. Mar- 
thall, in his History of Kentucky, gives the particu- 
lars of an expedition against them, the season after 
Ihis, in which *^ many of the best men in the country 
were privates ;" the invaders were defeated and driv- 
to oftj and nearly two hundred of them pursued with 
ronsiderable loss, by about thirty of the Shawanees. 
'Of all the Indians who had been marauding in the 
country,'* the same writer observes elsewhere, "the 
Shawanees had been the most mischievous, as they 
were the most active." Lpskiel represents the tribe 
in question as " the most savage of the Indian na- 
tions." 

An incident, showing the disposition which they 
manifested, even at this period, (1773,) towards their 
American neighbors, may throw some light upon 
their character, and upon subsequent events. The 
celebrated missionarv, Zeisberger, visited some of 
their settlements, dunng the year last named, in the 
hope of establishing a mission among them. At one 
of their villages, he met with the head-chief of the 
tribe. The latter gave him his hand and addressed 
him : " This day," said he, " the Gi-eat Spirit has or- 
dered that we should see and speak with each other, 
face to face." He then entered into a lon^ detail of 
the practices of the white people, describing their 
manner of deceiving the Indians, and finally affirm- 
ed that they were all alike, — idl hypocrites and knaves. 
The Missionary made some reply to these charges^ 
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but the Chief was " so exceedingly exasperated against 
the whi»^ft people," adds Loskiel, " that brother Zeis- 
bergers exhortation seemed to have little weight with 
hirn." He at length gave the Preacher permission to 
i^isit the other Shawanee towns, taking care to sug- 
gest, as a parting word of comfort, that he must rely 
upon iiaving his brains beat out; very speedily. Thir- 
ty yeara previous to this,' when Count Zinzendorfif 
himself went among the Wyoming Shawanees, to 
convert them, they rewarded that pious pilgrim for 
his labor of love, by conspiring to murder him; but, 
by a fortunate accident, he escaped safe from their 
hands. 

On the whole, setting aside for the present the his- 
toid of this nation for the last thirty years, durine 
which we have suffered most from them, it would 
seem that a more warlike or more hostile people has 
scarcely existed upon the continent. Where, rather 
than here, should we look for the birth and education 
of Tecumseh,* the modern Philip, and when, rather 
than at the stormy period of the Revolution ? Prob- 
ably, at the very time when the troops of our Con- 
gress (in 1780,) were expelling them westward from 
3ie river Scioto, and burning their villages behind 
them, the young hero, who afterwards kindled the 
flame of war upon the entire frontier of the States, by 
the breath of his owj) single spirit, was learning his 
6rst lessons of vengeance amid the ruins of his native 
land, and in the blood of his countrymen. 

His native land, we say, for it is tolerably well as 
certained that he was born on the banks of the Scio 
to, near Chilicothe. His father, who was a noted 
Shawanee warrior, fell at the battle of Kenhawa, 
while Tecumseh was yet a mere boy. His mother is 
said by some to have been a Shawanee, and by oth- 
ers a Creek ; but he is understood himself to have told 
a gentleman at V^incennes, in 1810, that she was a 

^ * Pronounced by the Indians TecumtM, and some- 
tiraes go wiitten. 
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Cherokee, who bad been taken prisoner in a war be- 
tween that nation and the Sbawanees, and adopted, 
according to Indian custom, into a family of the lat- 
ter nation which resided near the Miami of the Lake. 
This account is confirmed b^ the circumstance of 
this woman having migrated mto the Cherokee terri- 
tory in advanced age, and died there. The totem of 
her tribe is said to have been a turde, and that of the 
Other's a tiger. t 

From all the information which can now be gath- 
ered respecting the early years of Tecumseh, it ap- 
pears that he gave striking evidence in his boyhood 
of the singularspirit which characterized him through 
life. He was distinguished for a steady adherence to 
principle, and generally to that of the best kind. He 
prided himself upon his temperance and his truth, 
maintaining an uncommon reputadon for integrity, 
and, what is still rarer among his countrymen, never 
udulging in the excessive use of food or liquor. He 
would not marry until long after the customary peri- 
od ; and then, as a matter of necessity, in consequence 
of the solicitations of friends, he connected himself 
with an elderly female, who was, perhaps, not the 
handsomest or most agreeable lady in the world, but 
nevertheless bore him one child, bis only offspring. 
With this exception, he adopted in his matiimonial 
life, the practices of the sect of Shakers, whose 
principlesj as is well known, were afterwards so strenu- 
ously promulgated by his brother, the Prophet, that a 
certain prime functionary in that denomination gave 
him the credit of being as good a disciple as himself.^ 
Whether there was an express concert or actual co- 
operation between the two, at this early period, re- 
speedng this or any other project or policy in which 
they suDsequendy engaged together, does not appear 
to be positively ascertained. 

It IS not to be supposed, that any remarkable 

* See an authority cited at large in the following pv 
ges. 

Q3 
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achievements of the young warrior in his first battles, 
should be preserved on recoitl. Sorjie Shawanees 
have said that he made his debut in an engagement with 
the Kentucky troops, which took place on the banks 
of Mad River ; that in the heat of the skirmish he most 
Ongallantly turned right-about-face, and made the best 
of his way from the field, with all possible diligence, — 
and that too while one of his brothers stood his 
ground with the other Indians, and fought till he was 
wounded and carried off. It must be admitted, 
this was not so creditable a proceeding as may be 
conceived ; but the extreme youth of the party goes 
some way to explain, as his subsequent conduct did 
to excuse iL 

But from this time, whatever might be his animal 
courage, he was never known to shrink. Indeed, 
previously to the treaty of Greenville, (in 1795) when 
ne was prol)al)iy about twenty-five years of age, he is 
said to have signalized himself so much, as to have 
been reputed one of the boldest of the Indian warri- 
ors. No individual was more regularly engaged io 
those terrible incursions by which the first settlers 
of Kentucky were so much harassed ; and few could 
boast of having intercepted so many boats on the 
Ohio river, or plundered so many houses on the civ- 
ilized shore. He was sometimes pitrsued, but never 
overtaken. If the enemy advanced into his own 
country, he retreated to the banks of the Wabash,, 
until the storm had passed by ; and then, just as they 
were laying aside the sword for the axe and plough- 
share, swooped down upon them again in their own 
settlements. It goes to show the disinterested gener- 
osity always ascrihed to him, that, although the 
booty collected in the course of these adventures 
must have been very considerable in quantity and 
value, he rarely retained any portion of it for his own 
use. His ruling passion was the love of glory, as 
that of liis followers was the love of gain ; and, of 
course, a compromise could always be effected be- 
tween them, to the perfect satisfaction of both par* 
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ties. He was a feudal baron among boors. It re« 
mained for subsequent occasions, then little di'eained 
of, to show that his temperament, like his talent, was 
even better adapted to the management of a l^irge en- 
gagement, than to the meUe of a small one. 

We have now arrived at an epoch in his life, when 
it is no longer possible to give his own history to 
much advantage, but by connecting it with that of his 
celebrated brother, the Prophet already mentioned. 
The name of this personage wasELSKWATAWA.* He 
and Tecumseb, and still another, Kumshaka, wei*e 
the o^pring of the same mother at the same birth. 
Probably there was an understanding between the 
three, at an early date, respecting the great plans 
which the prophet and the orator ai^erwimls carried 
into execution ; but as we hear little or nothing of 
tlie subsequent co-operation of Kumshaka, it may be 
presumed that he did not live, — employment would 
ceitainly have been found for him, it he had. 

It is said to have been about the year 1804, when 
the two brothers, who afterwards acted so prominent- 
ly together, first conceived the project of uniting alt 
dfie western Indians in a defensive and perhaps belli- 
gerent combination a^inst the Americans. TIiq 
probable inducements in their minds to the adoption 
of that policy, being rather a matter of speculation 
than history, will be lefl for subsequent comment. 
The course actually taken to effect the proposed ob- 
ject admits of little controversy. Elskatawa summa- 
rily undertook to personate a religious character, 
and began preaching in the summer of 1804 

He inculcated, in the first place, that a radical re- 
Ibrm was necessary in the manners of the red people^ 
This was proved, by enlarging upon the evils which 

* Meaning, 8a3r8 Mr. Schoolcraft, a fire that is moved 
from place to jAace. Elsewhere we find him called Olli- 
wayshila, on good authority. A compromise may be eft. 
fected, by suggesting that he assumed Various names at 
far ous periods. 
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had ensued from the neighborhood of the whites^ 
the imitation of their dress and manners, the intro- 
duction of ardent spirits, diseases, contentions, and 
wars ; by the vast diminution of the means of subas- 
tence, and the narrowed limits <^ territory to which 
they were now hemmed in ; and by other considera- 
tions of the most irritating, as well as plausible kind, 
the force of which was not at all lessened by occa- 
sional comment oti particular transactions, and glow- 
ing i-eferences to the long, peaceful, and happy lives 
of their forefathers. That point being gained, and ft 
favorable excitement produced, the next thing in or- 
der was his own commission from the Great Spirit. 
This was authenticated by the astonishing miracles- 
he was able to perform, and still more by the great 
benefits he proposed to confer on his followers. 

The budget of reform was then brought forward. 
There was to be no more fighting between the tribes, 
— they were brethren. They were to abandon tlie 
use of ardent spirits, and to wear skins, as their an- 
cestors had done, instead of blankets. Stealing, quar- 
relling, and other immoral modem habits were de- 
nounced. Injunctions of minor importance seem to 
have been enforced merely with a view to test the 
pliability of savage superstition, to embarrass the jeal- 
ous scrutiny of those who opposed or doubted, and to 
establish a superficial uniformity whereby the true 
lielievers should be readily distinguished. The poli- 
cy of the more prominent tenets cannot be mistaken. 
Just in proportion to their observance, they must in- 
evitablv promote the independence of the Indian na- 
tions, nrst, by diminishing their dependence upon the 
whites, and, secondly, by increasing their intercourse 
Und harmony with each other. 

In addressing himself to such subjects, with such a 
system, Elskwatawa could hardly fail of success. 
For some years, indeed, his converts were few ; for, 
great as the influence is which a man of his preten- 
tions exercises over his ignorant countrymen, when 
his reputation is' once £irly acquired, it is by a» 
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means so easy an undertaking to establidi it in the 
outset. 

The means used by Elsk w&tawa, or by him and Te- 
cumseh in concert, to effect the object in his own 
case, are more uidicative of the talent of both, thao 
the conception of the policy itself, which was com- 
paratively common-place. A prophet is a familiar 
character among the Indians, and always has been. 
**The American itnpostors,** said Charlevoix, "are 
not behind-hand with any in this point ; and as by 
chance (if we will not allow the devil any share in it,) 
they sometimes happen to divine or guess pretty 
right, they acquire by this a great reputation, and are 
reckoned genii of the first oraer." Mr. Tanner, who 
has recenuy published a narrative of his thirty yeardP 
residence among the Indians, gives incidental ac- 
counts of as many as three or four pretenders, who, in- 
deed, judging from the time of their appearance, may 
fairly be considered as emissaries of ElskwatawA 
and Tecumseh. The former had an immediate pre- 
decessor among the Delawaree, a notorious preacher 
named Wawoomend,* who began his career in 17661 
This man wholly yai^ed^ as did most of the others ( 
and the result is so common in similar cases, that it 
becomes the more interesting to ascertain how the 
inspired candidate bow under consideration sueceMtL 
td, 

Tecumseh was, of course, his first convert and most 
devoted disciple, but some of their relatives or partic- 
ular friends soon followed in his train. The wary in- 
triguant then most wisely commenced operations up- 
on the residue of his own tribe. Previous to any vi- 
olent promulgadon of the doctrines already stated, he 
gained their attention and Mattered their pride, by re- 
viving a favorite tradition which made them the most 
ancient and respectable people on the globe. The 

* Or WiMGKMURD ; the same nian mentioned in the 
life of White-EyeSy as having protected Mr. Heckewel- 
4er on his journey through uie woods 
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particular cannot be better understood than from the 
i^presentation of an ' old Shawanee Chie^ who, m 
l^OSy harangued a council at Fort Wayne upon the 
subject. 

i " The Master of Life," said he, very proudly^ " who 
was himself an Indian, made the Shawaneese before 
any others of the humai:! race, and they sprang from 
his brain." He added, that the Master of Life ^ gave 
them all tlie knowledge which he himself possessed ; 
that he placed them upon the great island ; and that 
all the other red people were descended from the 
Shawaneese : — ^that after he had made the Shawa- 
neese, he made the French and English out of his 
breast, and the Dutch out of his feet ; and for your 
Long-Knives kind," said he, addressing himself to the 
Governor, " he made them out of his hands. AU 
these inferior races of men he made white, and plac- 
^ them beyond the great lake," — meaning the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

** The Shawaneese for many ages continued to be 
masters of the continent, using the knowledge which 
they had received from the Great Spirit, hi such a 
manner as to be pleasing to him, and to secure their 
.own happiness. In a great length of time, however, 
they became corrupt, and the Master of Life told 
them he would take away from them the knowl- 
edge tliey possessed, and give it to the White people, 
to be restored when, by a return to good principles, 
they would deserve it. Many years after that, they 
jsaw something white approaching their shores; at 
£r8t they took it for a great bird, but they soon found 
it to be a monstrous canoe, filled with' the very people 
who had got the knowledge which belonged to the 
Shawaneese. After these white people landed, they 
^ere not content with having the knowledge which 
belonged to the Shawaneese, but they usurped their 
lands also. They pretended, indeed, to have pur- 
chased these lands ; but the very goods which they 
fpave for them was more the property of the Indians 
than the white people, because the knowledge whiek 
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enabled them to manufacture these goods actuauv 
belonged to the Shawaneese. But these things will 
soon have an end. The Master of Life is about to re-^ 
store to the Shawaneese both their knowledge and 
their rights, and he will trample the Long-Knives un* 
der his feet." 

This speaker was supposed to be in the British in- 
terest, and to have been sent to Fort Wayne for tlie 
purpose of preventing a negotiation expected to be 
there settled. The probability is, that he derived hia 
ideas of Shawanee dignity fix)m the preaching ' of 
Elskwatawa. But the latter had more good sense 
than personally to continue the same strain, after hav- 
ing secured about one hundred followers by the use 
of it It was then abandoned, and other inducement! 
and arguments brought forward, of a wider applica- 
tion. Some of the Shawanees grew cool and desert* 
ed him, but he still persevered. His brother was in- 
defatigable in his cooperation ; other agents and in- 
struments were set to work ; and stragglers of various 
tribes soon flocked to his quarters at Greenville from 
every direction. 

The minutisB of this proselyting or electioneerii^ 
system are so well developed in the feithful and sinj- 
ple narrative of Tanner, as to justi/y extracting his 
account at length. It cannot rail to give a much 
clearer idea of the mode of operation, than any expo- 
sition whatever in general terms. The locality, it 
will be observed, is a quite remote one: — 

"It was while I was Kving here at Great Woo^ 
River, that news came of a great man among the 
Shawaneese, who had been favored by a revelation 
of the mind and will of the Great Spirit. I was hunt- 
ing in the prairie, at a great distance from my lodge, 
when I saw a sti-anger approaching ; at first I was ap- 
prehensive of an enemy, out, as he drew nearer, his 
dress showed him to be an Ojibbeway [Chippeway ;] 
but when he came up, there was something veiy 
strange and peculiar in his manner. He signified tp 
nae that Imdat go home, but gave no explanation of 
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the cause. He refused to look at me, or etiKr into 
any kind of couversation. 1 thouglit he must be cra- 
zy, but nevertheless accomfmnied him to my lodge. 
Wlien we had smoked, he remained a long time si- 
lent, but at last began to icll me be bad come with a 
tuessjige from the .prophet of the Shawneese. 
** Henceforth," said he, ** the fire must never lie suffer- 
ed to go out in your lodge. Suimnerand winter, day 
and night, in the storm, or when it is ctdm, you uiust 
reiuRniber that the life in your body, and the fire in 
your lodge, are the same, and of the same date. If 
yon suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that mo- 
ment your life will t>eat its end. You must not suf- 
fer a dog to live. You must never strike either a man, 
a woman, a child, or a dog. The prophet himself is 
coming to shake hands with you ; but I have come 
before, that you may know what is the will of the 
Great Spirit, commimicated to us by him, and to in- 
form you that tlie preservation of your life, for a sin- 
gle moment, depends on your entire obedience. From 
this timeforwara, we are neither to be dniivky to steals to 
lie, or to go agaiiist our enemies. While we yield an 
entire obedience to these commands of the Great 
Spirit, the Sioux, even if they come to our country, 
will not be able to see us ; we shall be protected and 
made happy.'' 1 listened to all he had to say, but 
told him, in answer, that I could not believe we 
should all die, in case our fire went out ; in many in- 
stances, also, it would be difi^cult to avoid punishing 
our children ; our dogs were useful in aiding us to 
hunt and take animals, so that I could not believe tbe 
Great Spirit had any wish to take tliem from us. He 
continued talking to us until late at night ; then he 
lay down to sleep in my lodge. I happened to wake 
: first in the morning, and perceiving tbe fire had gone 
out, I called him to get up, and ^e bow many of us 
were living, and bow many dead. He was prepared 
for the ridicule I attempted to throw upon his doc- 
trine, and told me taat I had not yet shaken hands 
with the prouhet H'*** «\sit had been to prepare me 
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for this importaDt event, and to^iuid^ me aware of 
the obligatiot^ and risks I should incur by entering 
into the engagement implied in taking in my hand 
the nuessage of the propnet. I did not rest entir^ljr 
easy in luy unbelief. The Indians, generally, receiv* 
ed the docUnneof this man with great humility and 
fear. Distress and anxiety were visible in every 
countenance. Many killed their dogs^ and endeavor* 
ed to practice obedience to all the commands of this 
new preaclier, who still remained among us. B4Jt,iui 
was usual with me, In any emergency of this kind, I 
went to the traders, firmly beli^vmg, that if the Deity 
nad any communications to make to men, they would 
be given, in the first instance, to white men. The 
traders ridiculed and despised the idea of a new rev-> 
elation of the Divine will, and the thought that it 
'should be ^ven to a poor Shawnee. Thus was I 
confirmed in my infidelity. Nevertheless^ I did not 
openly avow my unbelief to the Indians, only I re- 
fused to kill my dogs, and showed no great degree c^ 
anxiety to comply with his other requirements. As 
long as I remained among the Indians, J made it my 
business to conform, as far as ap)»eared consistent 
with my inmiediate convenience and comfort, with all 
their customs. Many of their idea? I have adopted i 
but I always found among them opinions which I 
could not hold. The Oiibl^way whom I have men 
tioned, remained some ume among the Indians in my 
peighborhood, and gained the a^ntion of the princh 
pal men so eJ&etiially,thata time was appoint^, and 
a lodge prepared, for the soiemn aiid public espous* 
ing of the doctrines of the prophet When the peo*> 
pie, and I among. tbemt were brought into the long 
lodge, prepared for this solemnity, we sawsometbinjgp 
carefully concealed under a blanket, in figure and di- 
mensions bearing some resemblance to the foim of » 
man. This was accompanied by two yoimg me% 
who, it was understood,, attended constantly upon i^ 
made its bed at night, as for a man, and slept near jit 
3ut while we remained, no MO went near it, or jw»*- 
II.— R 
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ed the blank«t which was spread over lis unknown 
contents. Four strings of mouldy and discolored 
beans were all the remaining visible insignia of this 
important mission. Afler a long harangue, in which 
the prominent features of the new revelation were 
stated and urged upon the attention of all, the four 
strings of beans, which we were told were made of 
the flesh itself of the prophet, were carried, with 
/much solemnity, to each man in the lodge, and he 
was expected to take hold of each string at the top, 
and draw them gently through his hand. This was 
called shaking hands with the prophet, and was con* 
sidered as solemnly engaging to obey his injunctions, 
and accept his mission as nom the Supreme. All 
the Indians who touched the beans, had previously 
killed their dogs ; they gave up their medicine-bags, 
[a charm,] and showed a disposition to comply vnth 
all that should be required of them. 

We had already been for some time assembled in 
considerable numbers ; much agitation and terror had 
prevailed among us, and now ramine began to be felt« 
The faces of men wore an aspect of unusual gloomi- 
ness^ the active became indolent, and the spuits of 
the bravest seemed to be subdued. I started to hunt 
with my dogs, which I had constantly refused to kill, 
or suffer to be killed. By their assistance, I found 
and killed a bear. On returning home, I said to some 
of the Indians, " Has not the Great Spirit given us our 
dogs to aid us in procuring what is needful for the 
support of our life, and can you believe he wishes 
now to deprive us of their services ? The prophet, 
we are told, has forbid uS t6 suffer our fire to be extin- 
guished in our lodges, and when we travel or hunt, 
he will not allow us to use a flint and steel, and we 
are told he requires that no man should give fire to 
another. Can it please the Great Spirit that we should 
lie in our hunting-camps without fire ; or is it more 
agreeable to him that we should make fire by rubbine 
together two sticks, than with a flint and a piece of 
Mwl P But they would not listen to me, and the 0e» 
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Eious enthusiasm which prevailed among them so ftr 
affected me, that I threw away my flint and steel, laid 
aside my medicine-bag, and, in many particulars, 
«*omplied with the new doctrines ; but I would not 
kill my dogs. I soon learned to kindle a fire by rub- 
bing some dry cedar, which I was careful always to 
carry about me ; but the discontinuance of the use of 
&int and steel subjected many of the Indians to 
much inconvenience and suffering. The influenctt 
of the Shawnee prophet was very sensibly and pain- 
fully felt by the remotest Ojibbeways of whom I hiA 
any knowledge ; but it was not the common impres- 
sion among them, that his doctrines had any tenden- 
cy to unite them in the accomplishment of any hil^ 
man purpose. For two or three years, drunken neM 
was much less frequent than formerly ; war was less 
thought of, and the entire aspect of affairs amotie 
them was somewhat changed by the influence of 
one man. But gradually tne impression was obliteN 
ated ; medicine-bags, flints and steels were resumed^ 
dogs were raised, and women and children were beat- 
en as befoi'e." 

The following passage occurs in a subsequent part 
of Tanner's volume, referring to a date about two 
years later than the one just quoted. The writer evi** 
dently had but little suspicion of a connection between 
the second impostor and the first, and we have as lit- 
tle doubt of it. The Prophet renewed his labors id 
another form, as fast as the former impression^ to use 
Tanner's words, was * obliterated.' The unpopular 
injunctions, only, were omitted in the second edition, 
while aJl the^ubstantial ones, it will be observed, were 
retained : — 

" In the spring of the year, afler we had assembled 
at the trading-bouse at Pembinah, the chiefs built a 
great lodge, and called all the men together to receive 
some information concerning the newly revp/aled will 
of the Great Spirit. The messenger of this revela- 
tion, was Manito-o-geezhik, a man of no great fame,' 
but wel) known to most of the Ojibbeways of that 
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ff»ttntiy. He had disappeared for about one 7 aiV 
mad 'm tbat tioie, he pi-etended to have visited the 
Abode of the Great Spirit, and to have hstened to his 
instructions, though some of the traders inft»rnfied me, 
lie had oi>ly been to St. Louis, on the MississifipL 

"The Little Ckm took h upon him to explain the 
•bject of the meeting. He then c(Ung and prayed, 
and proceeded to detail the principal features of tlie 
ievelation to Manito-o-geezhik. The Indians were no 
more to go agam$t their enemiea ; they must no longer 
9kal, d^aiS, or He; tiiev must neiSier be drunky nor 
m^^ihevr foody nor drim titeir broth when it was hoL 
Few ^ me imunctions of Mamto-o*geezkik were frotdn 
hsome, or difficuH of observance, like those of the Shaw^ 
mee prophet. Many of the maxims and instructions 
temmutticated to the Indians, at this time, were of a 
kind to be permanently and vakialily useilil to them ; 
and the effect of their influence was manifest for two 
or three years, in the more orderly conduct, and some-' 
what amended condition of the Indians." 

Disaffection and indifference were not the only ob- 
stacles the Prophet and his brother were obr»ged ta 
aurmount. The chiefs of most of the tril)es were 
tbeir resolute opponoits. They were jeak)us or sus- 
fucious of the new pretenderE^ rHiiciited and reproach- 
ed them, and thwarted their exertions in ev^ry po9»- 
ble way. What was to be done with these persons? 
fllskwatawa availed hhnself of a new department of 
Aat unfailing superstition whieh bad hitherto be- 
friended him ; and a charge of wUchcraft was brought 
lip. His satellites and scouts lieing engaged in alldi- 
lisctions rn ascertaining who were, or were likely to 
be, his friends or his enemies, it was readily deter- 
mined, at head-<fuarters, who should be acctised. 
Judge, jury aikd testimony were also provided with ' 
the same ease. He had already taken such means of 

Skiing the implicit eonfi<lenee of his votaries, that 
i own suggestions were considered the liest possittle 
evidence, and the most infaHil>le deeiston ; and the 
Clitics of his followers becoming every day more keea^ 
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upon bis authority, there was no wabt of tbe moat 
■uitable convicts. 

When the excitement had grown to sudh a height 
as to ensure the success of his scheme, he went the 
length of declaring, that the Great Spirit had directly 
endowed him with the power of pointing cut, not 
only those who were in full possession of the diaboli- 
cal art, but those who were impregnated with thit 
least tincture of the dhibolical disposition, — let them 
be old or young, male or femide. This convenient 
arrangement proving perfectly satisfactory, he had 
•nly to speak the word,— or, as Heckewelder express- 
es it, even to nod,— «nd the pile was. prepared ^ 
whomsoever he thought proper to devote. The In* 
dians universally have an extreme horror of a wizard 
or a witch, which no reputation, rank, age, or servi- 
ees, are sufficient to counteract; and of course, resist- 
ance or remonstrance on the part even of an accused 
chieftain, only went to exasperate and hasten the sure 
destruction which awaited him. 

Among the sufferers were several noted Delawarea,- 
including the venerable Chief, Teteboxti, whose 
head had been bleached with more than eighty wio- 
ters. On being brought to tbe place of execution, he 
was told that if he would confess his crime, and give- 
yp his medicine-bag,^ he would be pardoned. Upon 
this he ' confe8sed,^and said his medicine-bag would 
be found under a certain stone which he described. 
The stone was examined, but nothing was found* 
Other places were named in succession, and searck 
made to as little purpose* It therefore became evi^ 
dent that he only wished to procrastinate. He wae 
bound, and the fire about to be kindled, when ii 
voun^ man, more merciful than the rest, terminated 
his existence with the tomahawk. 

*Tbi8 was supposed to contain tobacco, bones, and 
other simple matters necessary to the incantations 
•f the sorcerers ; and when they were deprived of 
them, they were supposed to be incapable of furth^ 
mischief. R 2 
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Aaoiher of tb« accused was nnmed Billt Pattke- 
•ON. He had resided inuny years witb the whites^ 
end learned so much of the btisitiess ok' a gufi-mnkb, 
mw be enabled to> re()air the etuis of the liKhaus; 
but neither bis usefidness uor bis irre|)miiehal>le life 
•ould save kmu. The same o^r was nuule to hiii» 
which was made to Teleboxti. He iwldly answered 
that he bad nothing to confess, — that lie was a chris- 
Inn, and had no connexion with tlie devil. ** Yoa 
bave," said he, ^intiiaidated one poor old man, but 
jfou cannot frighten me ; proceed, and you shall see 
BOW a christian and a warrior can die ;" and, with » 
inall hymn4x)ok in bis band, be iMmtinued to sing 
and |Mray till bis voice was stifled by the flames; 

Another eminent victim was the Wyandot Chief 
known by the Elngtish name of Leather-Laps, whom 
ladtan appellation, Shatetaron rah, at)peari among 
tfie stgnarures to Wayne's famous treaty o^' Oreen* 
vUle. He was sixty ^hree years of age, bod sus- 
tained a most exemplary moral chftracter, and wa* 
psrdcttlarly attached to the American cause, as op- 
posed to tbe English. The latter circnnistmiee throw* 
some light upon his fate. But whatever the accnsa- 
iMMi orSie evidence was,— ond probably the one con« 
Hituted tbe other,---ofdere were given to an influential 
«hief,* of the same nation with tbe convict, in thef 
Fropbet^ service, who, with Ibttr other Indians, i«¥>- 
nediateiy started off in quest of him. He was found 
•t bonie, and notified of tbe sentence which bad been 
pissed upon bim. He entreated, reasoned and prom^ 
ised, but aU in vain. The inexorable messengers of 
death set about digging bis grave, bv the side of hi* 
wigwam. He now dressed himself with his flnesi 
I ■ I — -— . 

* Tarhe, or The Crane, mid to be the oldest Indian 
at this time in the western country. He lived at Upper 
iandusky, about one hundred m kt from the mouth of 
Petroit river, and was principal chief of tlie Porcupina 
WyandoU, who resided at that place. More will be i 
«f him hereafter. 
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W-clotbeSy and, having refreshed hiniaelf wkh a has* 
t^ loeal of venisoii, knelt down on the brink of the 
grave. His executioner knelt with him, and offered 
Up a prayer to tlie Great Spirit in his behalf. This 
was <be last eeremony. The Indians withdrew a few 
paces, and seated themselves around him on the 
ground . ^ The okl Chie^" says the orginai descriher 
of this horrid scene,* ^inclined forwao^, resting hie 
&ce upon his hand, his liaiid upoD his knees. While 
thus seated^ one of the young Indians came up, and 
struck htm twice with the tomahawk. For some 
time, he lay senseJess on the ground, the only re* 
maining evidence of liib being a fkint respiratioiU' 
The Indians all stood around in solemn eilence. 
Fin<|ing him to breathe longer than they ex|)ected, 
they called upon the whites (one or two of whom 
were sfiectators,) to fake uotiee how hard he died ; 
pronounced him a wizard,— <-no good, — then struck 
him again, and terminated his existence. The office^ 
qI* burial was soon performed." We have given these 
particulars, disagpeeal)le as they are, ^to illustrate more 
clearly the astonishiitg influence of the Prophet, as 
well as the means by which he obtained it. The ex*' 
eeutioners in this rase were apparently sincere and 
consc^ientious men; and one of the party was d 
irolAer of the victim. 

It is not to be firesumed, that the Prophet was, in 
all these instances, vi^thoiit the assistafice of hisbroth- 
cpr, dM>u^ the latter was for the present acting his 
part chiefly liehitMl the curtain. But Tecumseh 
seems rather to have favored a diflferent system, if he 
did J urt oppose this; and acrordingly we find that 
about the time when most of the Kickapoos joined 
the ItKJiim Confederation, one of their leading men, a 
chieflain, opposed to the new-fangled doctrine and 
policy, was quiedy disabled by being reduced to a' 
private capacity. Again, an Intlian scout, sent to the 

* A correspondent cited in the History of tiie Indiam 
Nations. 
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Prophet^s encampment, in 1810, by an American au- 
thority, to gain information of his designs, reported 
that the same course had been taken among that pro- 
verbially warlike tribe, the Winiiebagoes ; and that 
one oflheir old chiefi had told him, with tears in his 
eyes, that the other village sachems were dwtsted qf 
^leir potoery and that every thing was managed by the 
waiTiors. A more audacious proposal, to murder aU 
the principal chie&^ several tribes, was covertly ciiV 
culated at one time. Tiiese were the men, it was 
said, who had bartered the Indian territory away for 
a song, and had traitorously connived at the inroads 
and trespasses of the settlers. 

This suggestion bears marks of the energy and 
coura^ of Tecumseh, as decidediv as the witchcraft 
policy does of the cunning ancl ingenuity of the 
Prophet There is an anecdote recorded of the for- 
mer, which would lead us to the same inference re- 
specting his character. 

Two or three years after the bloody transactioDf 
)ust detailed, which happened chiefly in 1807, Te- 
cumseh had a conference, (to be noticed more fully 
hereafter) with Governor Harrison of Indiana, at Vin- 
cennes. On that occasion, being charged with ho0- 
tile designs against ^e Americans, he disclaimed 
them. A Potawatamie, called the Dead Chief, from 
being dea^ was present, but did not learn what pass- 
ed until the next day. He then came to the €U>t- 
emor, and asked him why he had not been called 
upon to confront Tecumseh, in relation to those char- 
ges. He said he shoiiki have been veiv willing to 
assert the truth in the presence of the brothers and 
their followers. This declaration lieing made in the 
presence of several Indians, soon came to the knowl- 
edge of Tecumseh, who gave directions to his broth- 
er, to have the Potawatamie killed on his retuni home. 
A friend of the latter informed him of his danger, 
but, no way alarmed, the intrepid Chief returned to 
his family, who were encamped on the bank of the 
Wabash, opposite Vincennes, and having put on hif 
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war-dress, and painted himself in the' best style of a 
warrior, he seized his rifle, his toniahawk, vvar-ciub, 
and scaiping-knife, and thus equipped, paddled over 
ID his canoe to the i!amp of Tecunnseh. The Gov- 
ernor's interpreter, Mr. Baron, was at that time in the 
lent of the It^ter. AsT soon as the Potawatamie camtt 
Bear it, he upbraided Tecumseh for having given the 
order to assassinate hitii, as cowardly^ and unworthy 
of a warripr; "but here I am now," said he, "come 
and kill me." Tecuiuseh made no answer. " You 
and your men," he added^ " can kill the white people's 
hogs, and call them bears, but you dare not face a 
warrior." Tecumseh still rt^maining silent, be heap- 
ed upon him every insult that could provoke him to 
i^ht. fie reproached him with being the slave of 
the ' red-coats,' (the British,) and finally applie<l to him 
a term of reproach which can never be forgotten by 
an Indian. During the whole time, Tecumseh seem- 
ed not in tlie leant to regard him, but continued to 
converse with Mr. Baron. Wearied, at length, with his 
useless eflbrts to draw out his adversair, he gave the 
war-whoop of defiance, and paddled on in his canoe. 
There is reason, adds our authority, to believe that the 
evder of Tecmnseh was obeyed. The Dead Chkf 
ma$ no tnore seen ai Fincennes,* 

* Dawson's Memoin of Harriaon. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

History of Tecumseh and the Prophet continued — ^The 
latter encamps at Tippecanoe— -Sends a message to 
Governor Harrison — Visits him at Vincennes — In- 
crease of his forces — Attention of the General Got- 
ernment aroused — Tccumseh visits, the Governor— - 
His speech, and journey southward — Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, November, 1811 — Consequences of it — Indian 
Coancil at Mississiniway — Council at Maiden — 
Speeches and Anecdotes of the Crank, Walk-in-thi 
Water, Roumd-Hbad, and other Chiefs — Se<|ael «f 
the history of the two brothers — Final exertions of 
Tecumseh— His death— The death of the Prophet 

To resume our Darrative ;— such reports came to. 
the ears of Governor Harrison, duriog the year 1807» 
respecting the movements of the Indians, and espe- 
cially those of the Prophet in pursuit of his victims, 
that he thought proper to send a 'speech' to the Sba- 
wanese chiefs, couched in very severe terms. Most of 
those addressed being absent, the necessity of reply* 
ing devolved on the Prophc^, and he requested thi 
messenger to indite for him the following address: 

« Father! 

** I am verv sorry that you listen to the advice of 
bad bii-ds. You have impeached me with having 
correspondence with the British ; and with culling 
and sending for the Indians from the most distant 
parts of the country, ** to listen to a fool that Sfieaks 
not the words of the Great .Spirit, but the words of 
the devil." Father ! tliese impeachments I deny, and 
say they are not true. I never had a word with the 
British, and I never sent for any Indians. They 
I carne here themselves, to listen and hear the words ^ 
the G eat Spirit. 
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''Father ! I wish you would not listen any more td 
tke voice of bad birds ; and you may rest assured that 
it is the least of our idea to make disturbance, and we 
will rather try to stop such proceedings than encour- 
age them." 

The year 1808 opened with immense numbers of 
Indians from the lakes crowding round the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Wayne. Their attendance on' the 
Prophet, the year previous, had induded them to nej^- 
lect raising com, and they now found themselves lu 
a state of starvation. It was considered necessary by 
the Governor, to supply diem vnth food, lest hun- 
ger might drive them to extremities, and to ma- 
rauding upon the frontier settlers of the United 
States ; and he therefore sent orders to the Agent at 
Fort Wayne to allow them provisions from the public 
stores. 

In May or June of the season just mentioned, the 
Prophet selected, for his future and permanent resi- 
dence, a spot on the upper part of the Wabash, which 
was called Tippecanoe. He removed thither, and hia ~ 
motley forces moved after him. These now consist- 
ed of some thirty or forty Shawanees, with about 
one hundred Potawatamies^ Chippewas, Ottawas and 
Winnebagoes. The manceuvre met with no little 
opposition. Some of the Miamies, and Delawares in 
particular, had been detennined to prevent it, and 
they sent a deputation of chiefs to effect that purpose; 
but the Prophet would not even see th^m, and Te- 
cumseh, who encountered them on the way, gave 
them such a reception as at once altered their depo- 
sition to advance any farther in the business. 

In July the Prophet sent a pacific message to Gov- 
ernor Harrison, complaining bitterly of the manner in 
which he had been misrepresented, and proposing to 
visit the Governor in person. He fulfilled this prom- 
ise dui:ing the next month, and spent a fortnight at 
Vincennes. Long conferences and conversations en- 
■ued| but it could not be ascertained that his politics 
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were particularly Brtlisb. His denial of hb being 
under any such iiifiueiice, was strong aud apparent^ 
candid. He said that his sole object was to reclaim 
tbe. Indians frona tbe bad babto wbicb they had coa* 
tractecl, and to cause them to live in peace and frieed* 
ship with all mankind, and that he was particularly 
api^ointed to that office by the Greni Spiiit. ,Iie fre- 
miently, in presence of the Glovemor, tmrangued liia 
ft^owers, and his constant theme wasthe eivits anaing 
from war and ^m the inunodenite use of ardent 
spirits. His farewell speech exhibits the view of bif 
vystem which he chose to promulgate at Vincmmes: 

«* Father! 

''It is three years smce 1 first began with that syi- 
tem of religion which I now practice. The white 

riople andsome of the Indians were against me ; bitf 
had no other intention but to introduce among tbe 
Indians those good principles of religion which the 
white people profess. I was spoken badty of by the 
white people, who reproached me with misleading 
the Indians ; but I defy ttiem to say that I did any 
thing amiss. 

" Father ! — I was told that you intended to hang met. 
When I beard this, I intended to remember it, and 
tell my father, when I went to see him, and relate to 
him the truth. 

** I heard, when I settled on the Wabash, that nsy 
lather, the Governor, bad declared that aH the bud 
between Vincennes and Fort Wayne wasthe propei^ 
ty oiibe Seventeen Fires. 

^ I also beard that you wanted to know, my father, 
whether I waa God or man ; and that you snd, if I 
was the former, I should not steal horses. I heard 
this from Mr. Wells, but I believe it originated with 
himself. 

^ The Great Spirit told me to tell the Indians, that 
lie had made them and made tbe world — that he bad 
placed them on it to do good, and not evil 
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^I told all the red-skins that the way they were in 
wa8 not good, and that they ought to tibaudon it. 1 
■aid that we ought to consider ourseivee as one niun, 
but to live agreeahle to our several customs, the red 
people after their mo(ie, and the white people af- 
ter theirs. Particularly that they should not drink 
whiskey — ^that it was not made for theai, but the white 
peo|>le, who alone know how to use it — that it ia 
the cause of all the mischiefs which the Indians suf- 
fer; and that they must always follow the directions 
of the Great Spirit, and we must listen to him, as it. 
was be that has made us. 

^Brot^iers!^ — Listen to nothing that is bad. Do 
not take up the toinahawk, should it l)e offered by the 
British, or fly the Long- Knives. Do iK)t meddle with 
any tiling that does not belong to you, but mind your 
own business, and cultivate the gromid, that your wo- 
men and your chiklren may have enough to live on. 
I DOW iufurm you that it is our intention to live in 
peace with our father and hi^ {)eople forever. 

**My father!^ have informed you what we mean 
fodo, and I call the Great Spirit to witness the tinjth 
of my declaration^ The religion which I have es- 
tablished ^ the last three yei^i^j, has been attended 
to by the difS^rent tribes of Indians in this part of the 
world. Those Indians were once different people ; 
they ai?e now but one; they are all determined to 
pvactice what I have cominuuicated to them, that has 
ooroe immediately fhun the Great Spirit through 

^Brother! — I ap&Bik to you as a warrior. You are 
one. But let us lay aside this diaracter, and auend 
tOt the care of our chik^n, that they may live in 
eomfbrt and pea^ce. We de«re thatyou will join us 
for the preservatioti .of both red aJM white people. 
Formerly, when we lived in ignqrance, we were fool- 
iah ; but now, since we Msten to the voice of the 
Qreat Spirit, we are happy. 

**'! have listened to what you have said to us. You 
bftYe promised to assist us, I now re(|uest you, in 

II— S 
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behalfofall the l«d people, to use yoor exerdonsto 
prevent the sale gf liquor to us. We are all well 
pleased to hear you say that you will endeavor to pro- 
mote our happiness. We give you every assurance 
that we will follow the dictates of the Great Spirit. 

"We are all well pleased with the attention that 
you have showed us ; also with the good intentions 
of our father, the President. If you give us a few ar- 
ticles, such as needles, flints, hoes, powder, and oth- 
er things, we shall be able to take the animals that 
afford us meat with powder and ball." 

After this affair, nothing material occurred till the 
latter part of April, 1810, when the Governor received 
information that the Prophet was agtmi exciting 
the Indians to hostilities against the United States. 
«A trader, of undoubted veracity, who had been 
for some time at tlie residence of the impos- 
tor, assured him, (the Governor,) that the Proph^ 
et had at least a thousand souls under his control^ 
perhaps from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
men — ^principally composed of Kickapoos and Winne- 
bagoes, but with a considerable number of Potawata- 
mies and Shawanees, and a few Chippewas and Ot- 
tawas. About the middle of May, rumor magnified 
this force to six or eight hundred warriors, and the 
combination was said to extend to all the tribes be- 
tween Illinois river and Lake Michigan, — the Wyan- 
dots, and the Sacs and Foxes being among the num- 
ber. Still, nothing could be distinctly proved against 
the Prophet. Governor Harrison sent for the leading 
member of the Shaker society, who resided about 
twenty miles from Vincennes, and endeavored to pre- 
vail on him to take a speech to the Prophet, who af- 
fected to follow th^ Snak^ principles in every thing 
but the vow of celibacy ; and this leader of the Sha- 
kers had no hesitation in assorting that the Shawa- 
ne was under the same divine inspiration that he 
himself was, although, for reasons grovring out of his 
situation as a savage, he and his immediate fol- 
lowers were permitted to cohabit vritb their women. 
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But this was not the*general feeling. Much alairm 
existed on the frontiers, especially as some lawless 
act3 had been committed by individuals nominally 
under the Prophet's management. The Governor 
made active preparations for open hostilities ; and the 
attention of the General Grovemroent itself had at 
length become so much aroused, that an order from the 
President to make prisoners of both Tecumseh and 
his brother, was suspended only that a last effort 
might be more advantageously made for a compro- 
mise with the disaffected tribes. Early in 1811, tl^e 
Indian force mustered at Tippecanoe was larger than 
Governor Harrison himself could easily collect ; and 
the body-guard of Tecumseh, on the visit which he 
paid the former at Vincennes, in July of this season, 
consisted of more than three hundred men. 

This meeting took place ostensibly in consequence 
of a speech which the Governor had sent to the broth- 
ers at their encampment on the Wabash, in June. 
He had taken that occasion to repegt his former com- 
plaints of the insults and injuries he supposed to have 
been offered to American citizens by Indians under 
their influence ; to inform them that he had heard of 
their recent attempts to hasten hostilities between the 
Union and various Indian tribes ; and, finally, to re- 
mind them, in strong terms, of the consequences of 
persisting in such conduct ^ Brothers ! " — was one 
of the expressions in this address, — I am myself of the 
Long-Knife fire. As soon as they hear my voice, you 
will see them pouring forth their swarms of hunting- 
shirt men, as numerous as the mosquitoes on the 
shores of the Wabash. Brothers ! take care of their 
stings." Tecumseh promptly replied to this commu- 
nication, by promising to visit the Governor in pre- 
cisely eighteen days, for the purpose of * washing 
away all these bad stories.' 

Some delay occurred ; but upon Saturday, the 27th 
of July, he made his appearance at Vincennes^ with 
his diree hundred followers. As neither the Govern- 
or nor the inhabitants generally were desirous of pro- 
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longing his entertainment, it was proposed to com 
ineiice the negotiations on Monday ; but this he de- 
clined doing, and it was late on Tnes<1ay before he 
made his appearance at the artior prepared for the 
occasion. Nor did he then come, without taking the 
precaution to ascertain previously, whether the Gov- 
ernor was to be attended by armed men at the coun- 
cil, — if so, he should adopt the same etiquette. Be- 
ing left to his own option, and given to understand 
that his example would be imitated, he came with a 
ffuard of nearly two hundred men, some armed with 
bows and arrows, and others with knives, tomahawks 
and war-clubs. The Governor, on the other hand, 
was attended by a full troop of dragoons, dismounted, 
and completely furnished with fire-anns ; and he had 
taken care, on Tecumseh's first arrival, to secure the 
town, by stationing two foot companies and a detach- 
ment of cavalry in the outskirts. He placed himself 
in front of his dragoons ; Tecumseh stood at the head 
of his tawny band, and the conference commenc- 
ed with a speech on the part of the Governor. Thia 
was briefly replied to ; but a heavy rain coudng on, 
matters remained in statu quo^ until the next day, 
when Tecumseh made a long and ingenious har- 
angue, both exposing and justifying his own schemes 
much more ojienly than he had ever done before. 

Res|)ecting the demami which the Governor had 
made, that two Potawatamie murderers should 1)6 
riven up to punishment, who were stated to be resi- 
dent at Tippecanoe, he in the first place denied that 
they were there ; and then went on very deliberately 
to show, that he could not deliver them up if they 
V)erc there. "It was not right," he said, "to punisn 
those |)eople. They ought to be forgiven, as well as 
ffiose teho had recently murdered his people in the IIH-' 
nois. The whites should follow his own example of 
forgiveness; he had forgiven the Ottawasand theOs- 
ages. Finally, he desired that matters miglit remain 
ID their present situation, and e8|)ecially that no set- 
demenls should be attempted upon the lands recently 
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purchased of certain tribes, until he should return 
from a visit among the Southern Indians. Then he 
would go to Washington, and settle alt difficulties 
with the President ; and meanwhile, as the neighbor- 
uig tribes were wholly under his direction, he would 
despatch messenffers in every quarter to prevent fur- 
ther mischief." He concluded with offering the Gov- 
ernor a quantity of wampum, as a full atonement for 
the murders before mentioned. The latter made an 
indignant rejoinder; the meeting was broken up ; and 
Tecumseh, attended by a few foll<nvers, soon after- 
wards commenced his journey down the Wabash 
for the Southward. 

Such was his last appearance previous to the 
war. The popular excitement had now become 
greater than ever. Numerous meetings were held, 
and representations forwarded to the Federal Execu- 
tive. But before these documents could reach their 
destination, authority had been given to Governor 
Harrison to commence offensive operations at discre- 
tion, and forces, in addition to those within his terri- 
torial jurisdiction, were placed at his disposal. ^ The 
Banditti under the Prophet," wrote the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Eustis, in a communication of July 20th, 
^ are to be attacked and vanquished, provided such a 
measure shall be rendered absolutely necessai7.'' 

It is not our purpose to detail the subsequent mea- 
sures of Governor Harrison, which terminated in the 
celebrated battle of Tippecanoe ; and much less, to 
agitate the question heretofore so inveterately contest- 
ed, respecting the general propriety of the offensive 
operations he commenced, or his particular system 
or success in conducting them. The battle took 

Elace on the 7th of November, 1811 ; the Governor 
aving previously sent Indian messengers to demand 
of the various tribes in the Prophet's encampment^ 
that they should all return to their respective tenito- 
ries ; that the stolen horses in their and his posses- 
sion, should be given up ; and that all murderers, then 
bheltered at Tippecanoe, should be delivered over to 
82 
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justice. The first messengers, about the last of Sep 
teiiiber, bad the effect of bringing out a friendly dep- 
utation from the Prophet, full of professions of 
peace. But fresh outrages were committed by his 
followers about the stime time ; and, when sundry 
head-men of the Delaware tribe undertook, in Octo- 
ber, to go upon a second mission, they are said to 
have been abruptly met l)y a counter deputation from 
the Prophet, requiring a categorical answer to the 
question, * whetiier they would or would not join kkn 
against the United States?' The Delawares, never- 
theless, went on, and having visited the Prophet's 
camp) returned to Governor Harrison, now on his 
march, with the report of their having been ill treat- 
efl, insulted, and finally dismissed with contemptuous 
remarks upon themselves and the Governor. Twen- 
ty-four Miami es next volunteered to go upon this 
thankless business. Thev seem to have been better 
entertained, for the good reason, that they decided 
upon raising the tomahawk against their employer. 
At all events, these serviceable diplomatists spared 
themselves tlie pains of returning. 

The particulars of the battle are well known. The 
Gfovernor having entered into the heart of the territo- 
ry occupy ed by the Prophet, — but claimed by the 
United States, as being purc^hased of those tril)es who 
had the least-disputed claim to it, — he encamped, on 
the night of the 6th, in the vicinity of the Prophet^ 
force ; and a suspension of hostilities was agreed up- 
on between the two parties, until a conference could 
take place on the ensuing day. Whether, as the 
Prophet affirmed on this occasion by his messengers, 
he had sent a pacific proposal to the Governor, whict 
accidentally failed to reach him ; or whether he wis 
now actually 'desirous of avoiding hostilities if possi- 
ble,' hut felt himself compelled to commence them, 
need not be discussed. His forces, supposed to num 
ber from five hundred to eight hundred warriorbi 
made a violent attack on the American army, early 
oil the morning of the 7th; and one of the most des* 
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perate struggles ensued, of which we have any re- 
cord in the history of Indian warfare. The enemy 
■was at length repulsed, leaving thirty-eight waiTiors 
dead on the field. The Americans lost ahout fifty 
killed, and about twice that number wounded. The 
Prophet's town was rifled, and the army commenced 
its return to Vincennes. 

Tecumseh, who was absent when the battle took 
place, returned soon afterwards from the South, ana, 
without doubt, was exceedingly surprised and morti- 
fied by the conduct of the Prophet. From this time, 
while the latter lost much of his influence, the for- 
mer took a more independent and open part. It can- 
not be positively decided whether he had previously 
maintained a special tniderstanding with the British ; 
but his subsequent coui-se admitsof little controversy. 
He proposed to Governor Harrison, to make the 
contemplated journey to Washington ; but, as the 
Governor expressed a determination that he could 
not go in t[ie capacity which he deemed suitable to 
his standing, the idea was abaiuloned. Thenceforth, 
whatever his intentions had been, he determined up- 
on the necessity of fighting; and it naturally follow- 
ed, whatever had been his disposition towards the 
Britisli authorities, — theirs towards him was sufRcieul- 
ly plain, — that he should no longer hesitate to avail 
himself of every fair opportunity of cooperation. 

Still, it was necessary to preserve af^aranees until 
matters were ready for disclosure: and, of course, 
— such were the consequences of the recent defeat, 
and such the disposition of many vacillating or op- 
posing tribes, — there was an exti'emely difficult part 
to l)e acted. Some of the s{) '>'>» made at a grand 
council of twelve tribes, heir .-. lUay, 1812, at Missi&- 
fiinniway, will throw light u^xm the subject. The 
Wyandots began — a trilie universally regarded as the 
head of the great Indian family : 

" Younger brothei-s !" — said the speaker — " You that 
reside on tlie Wabash, listen to what we say ; and in 
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order that you may distinctly hear and ciearly under- 
stand our words, we now open your ears and place 
your henits in the same position they were placed in 
by the Great Spirit when he created you. 

** Younger brothers ! — We are sorry to see your path 
filled with thorns and briars, and your land covered 
with blood. Our love for you has caused us to come 
and clean your paths and wipe the blood off your 
land, and take the weapons that have spilled this 
blood from you, and put them where you can never 
reach them again. 

"Younger brothers! — ^This is done by the united 
voice of all your elder brothers, that you now see pres- 
ent. Who are determined not to be disobeyed. This 
determination of your elder brothers, to put an entire 
stop to the effusion of blood, has met with the appro* 
bation of our fathers, the British, who have advised 
all the red people to be quiet and not meddle in quar- 
rels that may take place between the white people.** 

Tecumseh, who found himself in a small minority 
on this occasion, replied thus: 

" BHder brothers! — We have listened with attention 
to what you have said to us. We thank the Great 
Spirit for inclining your hearts to pity us ; we now 
pity ourselves ; our hearts are good ; they never were 
bad. Governor Harrison made war on my people in 
my absence : it was the Great Spirit's will he should 
do so. We hope it will please Him that the white 
people may let us live in peace. We will not disturb 
them ; neither have we done it, except when they 
come to our village with the intention of destroying 
us. We are happy to state to our brothers present, 
that the unfortunate transaction that took place be* 
tween the white people and a few of our young men 
at our village, has been settled between us and Gov- 
ernor Harrison ; and I will further state, that had I been 
at home, there would have been no blood shed at that 
time. 
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•* We are sorry to fiod that the same respect has not 
been puid to the agreement between us and Governor 
Harrison, by our brothers, the Potawatamies. How« 
ever, we are not accountable for the conduct of those 
over whom we have no conti'ol. Let the chiefs of 
that nation exert themselves, and cause their warriors 
to behave themselves, as we have done and will con* 
tinne to do with ours. 

** Should the bed acts of our brothers, the Pota* 
watamies, draw on ns the ill will of our white broth* 
ers — and they should come again and make an unpro- 
voked attack on us at our viTlase— we will die like 
men — but we will never strike the first bk>w," 

The Potawatamies could not overlook such an at- 
tack, and their speaker noticed it in terms which re- 
flected severely on the * pretended Prophet,' who was 
said to have caused all the difliculty among their 
young men. He added, — " We have no control over 
these few vagabonds, and consider them not belong- 
ing to our nation; and will be thankful to any people 
that will put them to death, wherever they are found. 
As they are bad peoph;, and have learnt to l>e so from 
the pretended Prophet, and as he has been the cause 
c»f setting those people on our white brothers, we hope 
he will be active in reconciling them. As we all hear 
him say, his heart is inclined tor peace, we hope we 
may all see this declaration supported by his fijture 
eonduct, and that all our women and children may 
lay down to sleep Without fear." 

Tecumseh then addressed the council once mores 

"It is true we have endeavored to give all our 
tMTothers good advice; and if they have not listened 
to it, we are sorr^ for it. We defy a living creature 
to say we ever advised any one, directly or indirectly, 
to make war on our white brothers. It has constant- 
ly been our misfortune to have our views misrepre- 
sented to out white brethien. This has been dono bj 
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preteDded chiefs of the Potawatamies and others, that 
have been in the habit of selling land to the white 
people that did not belong to them.^ 

Here he was called to order by the Delawarea 
"We have not met," said they, "to listen to such 
words. The red people have been killing the whites. 
The just resentment of the latter is raised against the 
former. Our white brethren are on their feet, with 
their guns in their hands. There is no time to tell 
each other, you have done this, and you have done 
that. If there was, we would tell the Prophet that 
both red and white people had felt the bad effects of 
his counsels. Let us all join our hearts and hands 
together, and proclaim peace through the land of the 
red people. Let us make our voices be heard and 
respected, and rely on the justice of our white breth- 
ren,'* 

The Miamies and Kickapoos afterwards expressed 
themselves much to the same efiect, and the confer- 
ence then closed. 

The most distinguished chiefs opposed to the two 
brothers, were the Crane, his Counsellor Between- 
THE-LoGs, the Potawatamie Wiubhack,* and the 
leader and orator of the Wyandots on the American 
side of the river Detroit, Walk- in-the- Water. The 
latter was afterwards forced by circumstances to fight 
with the British, but at this time he and the Crane 
were particularly active in persuading various tribes 
to * sit still ' while their two Fathers Should fight out 
the war, — which was their own business, — in their 
own way. The British at length took measures to 
counteract their influence. A council was convened 

* A war-chief of some distinction. He repeatedly vis- 
ited Washington afler the war, and some characteristio 
anecdotes — which, however, will hardly bear repetition- 
Are recorded of him. He was always openly friendly to 
the Americans, and though accused of fighting for tha 
Prophet at Tippecanoe, by no means convicted of that 
abberration. He died in the summer of 1821. 
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at Maiden, aX which Elliot, the Indian Agent, and 
the British Commanding Officer were present. 

The former demanded of the Wyandots whether 
they had advised the other tribes to remain neutral. 
To this, Walk-in-the- water answered: **We have, 
and we believe it best for us, and for our brethren. 
We have no wish to be involved in a war with our 
fiither, the Long-Knife, for we know by experience 
that we have nothing to gain by it, and we beg our 
fether, the British, not to force us to war. We re- 
member, in the former war between our fathers, the 
British and the Long-Knife, we were both defeated, 
and we the red men lost our country ; and you, our 
fether, the British, made peace with the Long- Knife, 
without our knowledge, and you gave our country to 
him. You still said to us, * my children, you must 
fight for your country, for the Long- Knife will take it 
from you.' We did as vou advised us, and we were 
defeated with the loss of our best chiefs and warriors, 
and of our land. And we still remember your con- 
duct towards us, when we were defeated at the foot 
of the rapids of the Miami. We sought safety for 
• our* wounded in your fort. But what was your con- 
duct? You closed your gates against us, and we 
had to retreat the best way we could. And then we 
made peace with the Americans, and have enjoyed 
peace with them ever sinee. And now you wish us, 
your red children, again to take up the hatchet against 
our father, the Long-JCnife. We say again, we do 
not wish to have any thing to do with the war. Fi^ht 
vour own batdes, but let us, your red children, enjoy 
peace.** 

Elliot here interrupted the speaker, and said: 
I'That is American talk, and I shall hear no more of 
It. If you do not stop, I will direct my soldiers to 
lake you and the chiefs, and keep you prisoners, and 
will consider you as our enemies." Walk-in-the 
water then took his seat, to consult the other chiefe; 
•nd Round-Head, who had openly espoused the 
British interest, and who was the chief ot the smatt 
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party of Wyandots living id Canada, inimediately 
rose and said : " Father ! listen to your children. You 
say that the talk just delivered by my friend Walk- 
in-the- water, is American talk, and tliat you cannot 
hear any more of it ; and, if persisted in, you will take 
the chiefs prisoners, and treat them as enemies. Now 
bear me. I am a chief, and am acknowledged to be 
such. I speak the sentiments of the chiefs of the 
tribes, assembled round your council-fire. I now 
come forward, and take hold of your war-hatehet, 
and will assist you to tight against the Americans ! ** 

He was followed by Tecumseh and the Prophet^ 
and by two Wyandot chiefs, Wor&ow and Split- 
loo; but Walk-in-the- water and his associates still 
declined the invitation. Elliot then made some 
menacing observations, which induced them to leave 
the councy-honse, recross the river to Brownstown, 
and communicate the result to the Crane, who was, 
there with his attendants. The latter immediately 
returned home to Sandusky. The Brownstown Wy- 
andots sent a deputation to the American Greneral at 
Detroit, beaded by Walk-in-tbe-water, to represent 
their exposed state, and request protection. For so^ne 
unknown reason it was not granted, and these In- 
dians were a few days afterwards taken into custody 
b^r a large British a^d Indian detachment, attended, if 
not commanded, by Tecumseh and Round-Head. 

The sequel of these proceedings is too characteris- 
tic of several of the individuals we have named, to be 
omitted in a connection which allows and requires so 
much collateral light. 

Some eight or ten months after the forced acces 
sion to the British just mentioned, the Crane propose;. 
to General Harrison, who was then encamped with 
his army at Seneca, that a foi-mal embassy should bt 
sent by the Wyandlots, to thdr brethren in the British, 
camp, and to all the Indians who adhered to the Btitn 
wb cause, adviskig them to consult then* true interest^ 
and retire to their own country. The propositioa 
^1f^ 8pprave4 by General Hacnson^aQd the Qmnn 
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was requested to take such measures as appeared 
most proper to give it effect 

Between-tbe-logs was appointed the ambassador, 
and a small escort of eight warriors, commanded by 
SKOOTASH,the principal war-cbief ofthe nation, was 
selected to accompany bim. Two s()eecbes were 
sent by the Crane, one to be delivered privately to bis 
own people, and the other publicly to tl^te British In- 
dians. 

The Wyandot embassy arrived at Brownstown in 
safety, and the following morning a general councU 
assembled to hear the message from their uncle. 
The multitude was pro<iigiou8, and £lliot and M'Kce, 
the British agents, were |>resent We have been told 
that Between-the-logs arose in the midst of this host 
of enemies, and delivered With unshaken firmness 
the following speech from the Crane, which had been 
entrusted to bim : . 

<* Brothers ! — the red men, who are engaged in fight- 
ing for the British king — ^listen i These words ara 
from me, Tarh^ and they are also the words of the 
Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanees, and Senecas. 

^ Our American &ther has raised bis war-pole, and 
collected a large army of his warriors. They will 
soon march to attack the British. He does not wish 
to destroy his red children, their wives, and families. 
He wishes you to separate yourselves fro^n Ae Brit* 
ish, and bury the hatchet you have raised. He will 
be merciful to you. You can then return to your 
own lands, and hunt the game, as you formerly did. 
I request you to consider your situation, and act wise- 
ly in this important matter ; i^d not wantonly de- 
stroy your own people. Brothers! whoever feels 
disposed to accept this advice, will come ^rward and 
take hold of this belt of wampum, which I have in 
my hand and offer to you. 1 hope you will not re- 
fuse to accept it in presence; of your British father, 
fi>r you are independent of him. Brothers ! we havtt 
done, and we hope you will decide wisely." 

n.— T 
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Not a hand moved to accept the offered pledge of 
peace. The spell was too potent to be broken by 
charms like these ; but Round-Head arose and ad- 
dressed the embassy : 

"Brothers! — the Wyandots from the Americans — 
we have heard your talk, and will not listen to it. We 
will not forsake the irtandard of our British father, nor 
lay down the hatchet we have raised. I speak the 
sentiments of all now present, and I charge you, that 
you faithfully deliver our talk to the American com- 
mander, and tell him it is our wish he would send 
more men against us ; for all that has passed between 
us 1 do not call fighting. We are not satisfied with 
the number of men he sends to contend against us. 
We want to fight in good earnest.'' 

Elliot then spoke. ** My children ! — ^As you now 
see that my children here are determined not to for- 
sake the cause of their British father, I wish you to 
cany a message back with you. Tell my wife, your 
American father, that I want her to cook the provi- 
sions for me and my red children, more faithfully than 
she has done. She has not done her duty. And if 
she receives this as an insult, and feels disposed to 
fight, tell her to bring more haen than she ever 
brought before, as our former skirmishes I do not 
call fightiiig. If she wishes to fight vnth me and my 
childien, she must not burrow in the earth like a 
ground-hog, where she is inaccessible. She must 
come out and fight fairly." 

To this, Between-the-logs replied. " Brothers ! — ^l 
am directed by my American rather to inform you, 
that if you reject the advice given you, he will march 
herewith a large army, and if he should find any of 
the red jieople opposing him in his passage through 
this country, he vnll trample them under his feeL 
You cannot stand before him. 

''And now for myself, I earnestly intreat you to 
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consider the good talk I have brought, and listen to it 
Why woufd you devote yourselves, your women, and 
your children, to destruction ? Let me tell you, if 
you should defeat the American army thi3 time, you 
nave not done. Another will come on, and if you 
defeat that, still another will appear that you cannot 
withstand ; one that will come like the waves of the 
great water, and overwhelm you, and sweep you 
from the face of the earth. If you doubt the account 
I give of the force of the Americans, you can send 
some of your people in whom you have confidence, 
to examine their army and navy. They shall be per- 
mitted to return in safety. The truth is, your British 
father tells you lies, and deceives you. He boasts of 
the few victories he gains, but he never tells you of 
his defeats, of his armies being slaughtered, and Ills 
vessels taken on the big water. He keeps all these 
things to himself. 

" And now, father, let me address a few words to 
you. Your request shall be granted. I will bear 
your message to my American father. It is true none 
of your children appear willing to forsake your stan- 
dard, and it will be the worse for them. You com- 
pare the Americans to ground-hogs, and complain of 
their mode of fighting. I must confess that a ground- 
hog is a very difficult animal to contend with. He 
has such sharp teeth, such an infiexihle temper, and 
such an unconquerable spirit, that he is truly a dan- 
gerous enemy, especially when he is in his own hole. 
But, father, let me tell you, you can have your wish. 
Before many days, you will see the ground-hog float- 
ing on yonder lake, paddling his canoe towards your 
hole ; and then, fattier, you will have an opportunity 
of attacking your formidable enemy in any way you 
may think best." 

This speech terminated the proceedings of the 
council. All the Indians, except the Wyandots, dis 
persed, and they secretly assembled to hear the meii- 
sage sent to them by their own chie£ 
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. The Wyandots were directed to ||uit ^orab* im- 
mediateiy. They were said to be liars and deceivers, 
and that they had always deceived the Indians. And 
facts, in evidence of this, were quoted. The building, 
of Fort Miami was particularly referred to. It wa« 
said to be erected as ^a refuge for the Indians, but 
when they were overpowered by Wayne, the gates 
were shut against them.f T\/e comparative strength 
of Greneral Harrison's army and of die British forces^ 
was concealed from them, and they were in a very 
dangerous condition. 

This message was faithfully delivered to the Wy- 
andots, and produced its fuU effect upon them. They 
requested Between-the-logs to inform the Crane, that 
they were in fact prisoners, but that they had taken 
firm hold of his belt of wampum, and would not fire 
another gun. They promised, that on the advance 
of the American army, they would quit the British 
troo|>8, as soon as it was safe to take that decisive 
measure. And such in fact was the result. When 
Proctor left the country, his Wyandot allies abandon- 
ed him, a few miles from the mouth of the river 
Tranche, and retired into the forest Thence they 
sent a message to Greneral Harrison, imploring his 
mei'cy.t 

Tecumseh and Elskwatawa were seen for the last 
time previous to their joining the British, at Fort 
Wajne. The former passed that way to the Maiden 
council, and he then explicitly stated to the Com- 
mander of the station, that he was going ^to receive 
from the British twelve horse-loads of ammunirion 
for the use of his people at Tippecanoe." The 
visit of the Prophet, which took plac« immediately 

* The British, in the Huron dialect. 

f The Crane was wounded in this action^ and the lost 
fell heavily upon the Wyandots. 

X We have g-iven our account of the Maiden Council 
on the authority of Governor Cass, whose sources of 
information may be learned from his able essay on the 
LaU War on the Frontierg. See N. A. Rev. Vol. XXIX. 
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after, is referred to in the following communication 
from the Commander to an American authority : 

"On the 12th [July, 1812,] the Prophet arrived at 
this place, with nearly one hundred Winnebagoes and 
Kickapoos, who have ever since been amusing the 
Indian agent at this place with professions of friend- 
ship, and it is now evident that he has completely 
duped the a^ent, who had suffered him to take the 
lead in all his councils with the Indians, giving him 
ammunition, &c. to support his followei-s until they 
can receive a supply from Tecumseh. 

" On the 19th instant an express arrived in the 
Prophet's camp from Tecumseh. In order tliat it 
should make the better speed, the express stole a 
horse from some of the inhabitants of the river Rai- 
sin, and rode night and day. The horse gave out with- 
in twenty miles of this place. This messenger was 
directed by Tecumseh to tell the Prophet to unite the 
Indians immediately, and send their women and chil- 
dren towards the Mississippi, while the warriors 
should strike a heavy blow at the inhabitants of Vin- 
cennes ; and he, Tecumseh, if he lived, would join 
him in the country of the Winnebagoes. , 

" The Prophet found no difficulty in keeping this 
information to himself and one or two of his confident 
tial followers, and forming a story to suit the palate of 
the agent here ; and, on the 20th instant, he aespatch- 
ed two confidential Kickapoos to effect the objects ' 
Tecumseh had in view. In order that these two In- 
dians might make the better speed, they stole my two 
riding-horses, and have gone to the westward at the 
rate of one hundred miles in twenty -four hours, at 
least. To keep the agent blind to his movements, 
the prophet went eariy in the morning yesterday, and 
told the agent that two of his had young men were 
missing, and that he feared they had stole some hor- 
ses. The agent found no difliculty in swallowing 
the boit oflered him, and applauded the Prophet for 
T 2 
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bis honesty in telling of his bad men, as he called 
them, stealing my horses. 

** To keep up appearances, the Prophet has this mor- 
ning despatched two men on foot^ as he tells the agent, 
to brnig buck my horses, &c. He says he and all his 
party will certainly attend the Commissioner of the 
United States next month at Piqiia. 

" This he will do, if he finds he cannot raise the 
western Indians against the United States; hut if he 
finds the western Indians will join him, you may re- 
ly on It, he will strike a heavy blow, as Tecumseh 
says, against the whites in Uiat quarter. You ma> 
rely on the correctness of this statement, as I receiv- 
ed information relative to the views of Tecumseh^ 
last night, from a quarter that caimot be doubted. 
The conduct of the agent towards the Prophet, 1 
have been an eye-witness to." 

The most remarkable passjige in this graphic nar- 
ration, refers to the exertions Tecumseh was now 
making for the promotion of the great cause which 
lay JO near his heart There was occasion indeed 
fbr a mighty effort, to regain the ground which his 
brother had lost The battle of Tippecanoe was a 
premature explosion, and a most unfortunate one for 
his interests. It intercepted the negotiations for new 
allies, diminished the moral power of the Prophet, 
and frightened and forced many, who were or would 
have been his adherents, into neutrality in some cases, 
and open hostility in othei-s. The vast scheme of 
Tecumseh, the object so long of all his solicitude and 
his labor, was thrown into confusion, on the very 
brink of success, fie was exasperated, humiliated, 
afHicted. He could have wept, like Philip, when 
his j)rojects were thwarted in micl career by the rash- 
ness of his warriors. But here was the trial of his 
noMest qualities. He came forward and made every 
proposition, looking like compromise, which he deem- 
ed consistent with bis dignity, — perhaps necessary to 
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it, — but m vain. He saw then, plainly, that the battle 
must be fought, and his soul grew strong. The 
wrongs and woes of his race, and the power and 
pride of the white men, passed before him. The 
inorti6cation of failure and exposure on his own part, 
die dishonor brought upon his brother's name, the ig- 
nominy of submission, the censure and scorn of his 
savage rivals, the triumph of his civilized enemy, all 
wepe daggers in his bosom. Then boiled within him 
the frenzy of despair. Fear and hope struggled for 
the mastery. Pride, revenge, ambition, were roused. 
* Let them come, then' — thought he — * I hear them and 
see them, in the South and in the East, like the sum- 
mer leaves rolling and rustling in the breeze. It is 
well. Shall Tecumseh tremble? Shall they say 
that he hated the wiiite man, and feared him ? No ! 
The mountains and plains which the Great Spirit 
gave, are behind and around me. I, too, have tmf 
warriors, and here, — where we were bom and where 
we will die,-— on the Scioto, on the Wabash, on the 
broad waters of the North, my voice shall be heard.' 

And it was heard, indeed. At the date of the com- 
munication last cited, he had scarcely a hundred fo!- 
towens; and the inteniions of ike Western Indians^ 
we have seen, were not then ascertained. But from 
the time of the Maiden Council, Tecumseh girded 
himself to his task, like a strong man for battle. He 
set his brother and all his emissaries, and at the same 
time devoted himself night and day, to the business 
of recruiting. Repeatedly, before this, he had visited 
all the tribes on the west banks of the Mississippi, and 
upon Lakes Superior, Huron and Michigan. He 
now travelled overthe route once more. From north 
to south, and from east to west, he ranged the conti- 
nent, — ^threatening, flattering, rousing resentment, 
alarming superstition, provoking curiosity. , No labor 
fatigued, no disappointment discouraged, no danger 
alarmed, r.o enjergency surprised him. 

The result, with the entire sequel of the history of 
ibe two brothers, may be stated in the most general 
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terms. Those who koow an^ thing of the histonr 
of Uie last war, need not be informed, that Tecumseh 
was substantially, as well as nominally, the head and 
life of the Anglo- Indian Department, and that greater 
forces were collected by his influence, and embodied 
under his command, tlian in any other instance from 
the first settlement of the country. He brought in 
six hundred Wabash recruits in one body, early in 
1813. In the attack made upon Fort Stephenson, in 
the summer of the same year, the enemy numbered 
but five hundred British regulars, for eight hundred 
Indians, (under Dickson,) while Tecuntseh was at 
the same time stationed on the road to Fort Meigs 
with a body of two thousand more, for the purpose 
of cutting off the American reinforcements on that 
route. 

In the decisive battle of the Moravian Towns, he 
conunanded the right wing of the allied army, and 
was posted in the only part of it which was engaged 
with the American troops. Here was his last struggle. 
Disdaining to fly, when all were flying around him 
but his own nearest followers, he pressed eagerly into 
the heart of the contest, encouraging the savages by 
his voice, and plying the tomahawk with a tremen- 
dous energy, lie appeared to be advancing, it is said, 
directly upon Colonel Johnson, who was hastening 
towards him on the other side, at the head of his 
mounted uifantry. Suddenly a wavering was per- 
ceived in the Indian mnks ; there was no longer a 
cry of command among them. Tecumseh had fallen, 
and his bravest men, still surviving, were defeated by 
the same blow. They fled, leaving thirty -three lead 
on the field, most of whom were found near Tecum- 
seh. 

Upon the question, who bad the honor of shooting 
the great chief, — as all the world admits he was shot, — 
we shall spend but few words. In the language of 
another, '^ there is apossibUity that he fell by a pistol- 
shot from the hand of Colonel Johnson. He vras 
certainly killed m that part of the line whera tiie Col 
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cmel was himself wounded ;" and this is all that can 
well be said upon a subject which has occasioned so 
much controversy. The British Government granted 
a pension to his widow and family, which probaUy 
continues to this day. The Prophet, who survived* 
the war, and was little exposed in it, was supplied in 
the same manner until his death, which took place a 
few years since. He is believed to have been older 
than his brother, who died about forty-five. 

The ffrave, in which Tecumscb's remains niwre de- 
posited by the Indians afler the return of the Ameri- 
can army, is still visible near the borders of a willow 
marab,on the north line of the batde-ground, with a 
large fallen oak-tree lying beside. The willow and 
wild rose are thick around it, but the mound itself ia 
cleared of shrubbery, and is said to owe its good Con- 
dition to the occasional visits of his countrymen.* 
Thus repose, in solitude and silence, tlie ashes of the 
Indian BokapjiIite.* In truth have they 

— * Left him alone with his glory.' 
* Western Paper. 
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, CHAPTER XIV. 

Kemarks on the character of Tecumsefa and the Prophet— 
' Their facilities for cooperation — Difficulties the Iatt«r 
had to overcome — His perseverance and ingenuity — 
Means by which he protected his person — Anecdotes 
of the Battle of Tippecanoe — FranKness of Tecomaeh 
in disctosing- his scnemes — Causes of his hostility to 
the Americans — Trespasses of the whites, and other 
> abuses — Object of the belligerent eombination — An- 
.ecdates of Tecumseb's first visit to Vincennes, in 
. 1810 — ^His dignity, independence and eoHrage — His 
ideas of the British policy — His speech to General 
Proctor, and remarks on Kis oratory — His humanity — 
His genius. 

The reputation of the Prophet has suffered froni 
•*e complete ultimate failure of his plans. It has 
suffered the more fix>ra the very circumstances which 
mark him as an extraordinary men, — ^his career as a 
prophet. Tecumseh knevr his own talent better than 
to play a game like this ; but he also knew, without 
doubt, that Elskwatawa was capable of doing nriore 
for the advancement of their common object, by act- 
ing this coordinate or sulx>rdinate part, than by 
adopting the same course with himself, even had be 
possessed the same species of ability. Together, they 
were endowed with a complete system of qualities 
necessary to accomplish their design ; but neither could 
act alone. Tecumseh was frank, warlike, persuasive 
in his oratory, popular in his manners, irreproachable 
in bis habits of life. Elskwatawa bad more cunning 
than courage ; and a stronger disposition to talk, than 
to fight, or exert himself in any other way. But he was 
subtle, fluent, persevei-ing and self-i>osses8ed ; and this 
was enough. He became an inspired man, and Te- 
cumseh was his first convert. Others of the tribe 
might be intrusted with the secret They had, at all 
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events, a great respect for these men ; and being both 
a proud and warlike people, they received with avid- 
ity the well-contrived doctrine of their superiority 
over other tribes, and entered upon a course of pro- 
ects likely to produce war, — ^though of war nothing 
might yet be seen or said, — with the fury of blood- 
hounds upon a track. 

Hence the murders and robberies which so much 
:alarmed and irritated the frontier settlei-s, and which 
we have very little doubt were generally committed 
by individuals of the Prophet's * banditti,' without 
his authority, and perhaps against his wishes. His 
young men, especially, like those who brought on Pbil- 
ip*s war, were wi*ought up till the master-spirit himself 
lost his control over them ; and to make the mister, 
worse, most of them were of such a character, in the 
fii-st instance, that horse-stealing and house-breaking 
were as easy to them as breathing. Like the refugees 
of Romulus, they were outcasts, vagabonds and crim- 
inals, — ^in a great degree brought together by the novel- 
ty of the preacher's reputation, by curiosity to hear 
nis doctrines, by the fascination of extreme credulity, 
oy restlessness, by resentment against the whites, 
and by poverty and unpopularity at home. 

The^e things should be taken into Consideration, 
when the success of the Prophet is estimated. His 
ingenuity was tasked to the utmost, in getting and 
Keeping these people together in the first place. 
Then it was necessary to instruct them just so far, as 
to put them in the way of preparing themselves for 
what might happen, and to make them serviceable in 
coUecdng and convincing others, without committing 
the cause too unreservedly to noisy tongues, and to 
rash hands. Then complaints were made by Ameri- 
can authorities, and these must be pacified. Oflfers 
of assistance, came in from other quarters, and these 
must be kept secret. At other times, the banditti 
were reduced to an extreme scarcity of provisions, 
as might be expected from the numbers collected 
together and the kind of life which they led. , A 
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first, they were given to understand that com and 
'j»um[>kins would be raised for them superaaturally ; 
but the Propliet deemed it easier on tlie whole to pro- 
duce these essential articles by other uieaiis, — aii(i here 
was another reason for maintaining a good uudei-stand- 
ing with his American neighbors. Hence he gave out 
that he proposed visiting the Governor at Vincennes, 
with the view of begging provisions, — ^* for the winte 
people had always encoumged him to preach the 
word of God to the Indians.' This purpose was 
' carried hito execution; and on that occasion it 
was, that the Governor was * completely deceived,* 
by the Prophet's appearance and language. So 
late as 1811, a quantity of salt was sent up the Wa- 
*bash for the Prophet's use, together with another 
♦ quantity intended for the Kickapoos and other Indi- 
ans. Hei seems to have balanced some time between 
necessity and policy before this temptation, but finally 
adopted the middle course of detaining the entire 
cargOf and sending a very civil apology to tite Gov- 
ernor in payment. 

On the whole, we are inclined to put small faith in 
' the popular theory which represents the Prophet as 
' a fool. Possibly he assumed that character on some 
occasions, knowing the proverbial reverence of the 
■ Indians for an idiot Allowance should be made also 
- for the reaction produced by hb failure at Tippeca- 
^noe, although his influence was in some degree restor- 
ed after that event, — the misfortune being sagely at- 
tributed by many to the impoitant circumstance of 
his wife having touched some of his sacred utensils. 
"Nothing but a series of triumphs on the part of the 
American forces, the death of his brother, and the loss 
of all his best friends of his own tribe, (for the Kisb- 
opokes were reduced to about twenty warriors dur- 
ing the war,) finally destroyed his character as a 
Prophet. W hen this was enected, it was human na- 
ture to degrade him below the level of a man. 

It might have been expected, that a person of his pre- 
. tensioa^ with so many rivals and enemies, would be 
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exposed to the hazard of assassination. But her^ 
again he was ou iiis guard ; fm' it was always oue of 
his strong positions, tiiat the least violei^ce offered tQ 
biiii or his tbllowers, would be punished hy the itu? 
mediate interposition of the Ch'eut Spirit, The re^ 
llgious character, indee<l, was snstainetl to the laatt 
The Delaware inessengers ah'eady nieutioned founj 
J^is forces at Tipj>ecanoe in the highest state of ex- 
i^tenii^nty owing to hitii tnugicai ritea, hi^ harangues^ 
and the war^dance which he peHbrnied wiiJi theta 
^ay aH<iitight. Hence the unexampled bravery nian^ 
iiested in the atta<*k upon the American army. Thejf 
rushed on the very bayonets of our troops ; and \^ 
BfHna instances, pressing aside the soldier's musl^eL 
iktey braiiied hini with the war-chib. The PropheU 
Haeauwhitc, is said to liave been comfortably seateq 
ou an adjacent eminence, singing a war-song. H^ 
bail assured his foilowei's, that the American bullets 
would do them no harm ; and that, while they shoulq 
have light, their enemies should be involved in thici^ 
darkness.* Soon after the battle commenced, ho 
wa» told that the Indians were falling. ' Fight on | 
%ht on !' cried he, never at a loss, ^ It will soon b^ 
H^ I predicted ;* and he howled his war*soug loudef 
tjbiau ever. 

The character of Tecumseh appears ao fully in th^ 
OfMirs^ he punsued, as to require but brief conn 
ii^nt« While the Prophet resorted without hesv 
itfktion to all the wiles of Indian cunning and strata^ 
I^HH for effecting his own purposes, and for thwart? 
mg those of hi9 opponents, his course was as man(y 
9m digpified as it was prompt Hfi was certainly u«i^ 
4«p DO obhgatiQn to disclose hin schemes, and yet bm 
^peai« never to have tak^B much pains to conooal 
tll^m^ We know that he wa(s suspected, and aor 

■'rr^ — . — „ ■ ' ■ ' '-■ "4 . J . ■ i ■< 

*He wa9 not so much oat of the w^j ia tl^s pre4iq» 
dpn, as in some others. McAfee observes, that the r-4f9||» r 
mresiM no long &9 they remained burning, were * mgreMi^ , 
\lffiib\e to the Indiaps than our inen 
II.— If 
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cused, of having actively engaged in inducing gen*, 
eral hustility, as well as instigating particular outragei 
among the frontier thbes, for several years bemre 
much was actually known of him. This may have 
been the case, and it may not ; the evidence amounts 
to nothing, and the suspicion and accusation alluded 
to, like the offences themselves, are very easily 
isiccounted for upon other and obvious grounds. 
There is no necessity, then, of going at length into 
the history of the Western country for the last half 
century, to point out the real grounds of complaint 
and the real provocations to hostility, which Tecum- 
seh, or his brother, or any other Indian of informa- 
tion and reflection, might have alleged on the part of 
the tribes, against the American Government or 
the American people. This would be justifying what 
we do not admit It is sufficient to observe that quite 
enough had occurred, to furnish plausible pretexts for 
all that the Chieflain is known to have done or at- 
tempted to do. 

Grovemor Harrison stated in his annual message 
for 1809, to the Indiana Legislature, that owing to 
defects in the Federal law, * every person has been al- 
lowed to trade with the Indians that pleases ; iDhich 
yroves a source of numberless dbuses, of mischievous 
effect both to them and ourselves,' Two years be 
fore, we find an opinion advanced by the same ex 
eellent authority on a similar occasion, that ' the ut 
most efforts to induce them, (the Indians) to take up 
arms would be unavailing, if one only, of the man^ 
versons who hctoe committed murders on their people^ 
could he hrought to pwUshmeniJ' To illustrate the 
truth of this remark, we may mention the murder of 
" Creek Indian at Vincennes, early in 1810, and of 
eourse subsequently to the particular transactions al- 
tided to in the message. He was shot by a white 
man, an Italian trader, upon the pretext that the In- 
dian, who was intoxicated, had shown a dispositioii 
to do him some injury. The Governor discharged* 
hi$ duty by causing the Italian to be arrested and tiK* 
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0d ; but, in the language of our mformant, * as in too 
many other cases, acquittal was the consequence.'* 
.We are farther told, that about the same time, two In- 
dians were wounded by a white man, at a few milea^ 
distance from Vincennes. The occurrence of cir- 
cumstances of this nature is said to have been a 
source of great embirrasdment and vexation to Grov^ 
ernor Harrison; but in this case, he could only send 
out, — not a constable for the aggressor, for that coufm 
had. been sufficiently tried, — hut a surgeon for tb* 
wounded men, who both finally recovered. 

It caimot be doubted, that the character of theM 
proceedings was well understood, and indignantly re» 
sented by all the ti'ibes which obtained knowledge 
of them, — as most of them did in the course of their 
own experience. The house of a white man in Ohio 
was robbed, during this same summer, by a member 
of the Delaware tribe, so famous for its faithful, and 
more than faithful adherence to the American causOk 
According to the stipulations of Wayne's treaty, ex** 
pressly provided for giving up criminals to the pai> 
ties respectively injured, — and i>crupulously observed 
up to this date, we should add, on the part of tlie In-* 
dians, — the robber -in the presv;nt instance was de« 
manded of the Delawares, The answer was, that 
the nation never would give up another man, imtil 
some of the white people were punished, who had 
murdered members of their tribe ; they would bow« 
ever punish him themselves. And they did accord* 
higly p4it him to death. 

Biit all these were trifling causes of iriitation, com- 
pared with those which hail occurred at various peri«> 
ods, in the treaties and other negotiations, public and 
private, whereby immense* quantities of territoiy had 
been obtained of the Indians. It is not intended to 
insinuate, that the Government was in fault upon any 
of these occasions. But in the tratisaction of affairs 
of this nature, to such an extent, at such a distance^ 

* Dawson's Narrative. 
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Iiy the instrumentality of agents, — ^as likely as aM^ 
iKher men to (>e sometimes ignorant, insolent, and ar- 
wrieioirs, — offences tmist needs come. On the other 
Ibands, in cases wherein the Goverimient was not even 
iiominully concerned, (whatever the understanding of 
ttie vendors might be u|>on that point) the most fla- 
citious deception had been practised. In still other 
minces. Where the conduct of the pnrchiusers wad 
tmobjectioiiuMe, there were conflicting claims to fer- 
tkory, which one or more tribes, or iiortions of tribes, 
or perhaps individual chiefs, nevertheless undertook 
Id convey. Owing to these and similar causes, the 
Indians had very generally become extremely suspi- 
t^tis of proposals for the purchase of land. 

They |ierceived, too, independently of any unfair 
dealing upon either side, that the white rxipulation 
Was advancing upon them with the most fonnidable 
lapidity. Somethmg must be done, then, in selfnle- 
Ibnce. Setting aside (Mst im|>ositions, it was abso- 
kitely necessary to prevent them for the future ; and 
•ettlng aside all imposition, it was necessary to niise 
Home universal and effectual barrier against inroads 
Of any kind, in any quarter. It Is recorded, ac- 
l5onlingly, by an hitrorian already cited, that tlieagita- 
tton among the Indians at this time was accouutcd 
Ibr by some of them, by saying, that tbey were en- 
Besvoring to effect what had frequently been recofn- 
mended to them by tin) United States, viz ; a rno/ie 
torditd tmhn among Ike various tribes. The writer 
considers this an * attempt at deception;' but yet 
^\9 facts would seem to outweigh his opinion. War 
might or might not t>e anticipated as an ulti- 
mate resort, in offence or liefence ; and ^British agi- 
tators' might or might not lie actually engaged, as 
•ertainly they were interested, in |7ro< I ucing that result, 
ftnd preparing the tribes for it. But it ap(>ear8to us, 
there cun be no reasonable doubt, that an efTec- 
Hve and cordial union of the tribes, for the purposei 
jlist mentioned, was actually the precise object iu view. 
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tt certainly was the leading principle in ihj scheme* 
of Tecuinseh. 

That principle he never disavowed. He declared 
It in the most open manner, on every suitable occa-* 
aon ; and with it, the cogent reasoning upon .which 
In his mind it was founded. In July 1810, he con** 
versed very fully upon the subject with a person sent 
to his higher by the Governor of Indiana, to dissuade 
bim from war and to gain information of his viewg. 
He said that the Great Spirit had given this great 
island, — meaning the American continent, — to his reel 
children ; but the whites, who were placed on the 
other side of the big water, not content with their 
share, had crossed over — seized upon the coast- 
driven the Indians from the sea to the lakes — and un- 
dertaken to say tliat this tract belongs to one tribe, this 
to another, and so on — when the Great Spirit had 
made it the common property of them aU. ' They had 
retreated far enough, — they woukl go no fiuther.* 
He at the same time disclaimed having intended td 
make war, but expressed his opinion that it would not 
be possible to preserve peace, unless the Indian prin- 
ciple of common property should be recognized, and 
the progress of the white settlements discontinued* 
He then proposed going to Vincennes, for the pur-* 
pose of convincing the Governor thai; matters had 
been mis-represented to him. 

The visit accordingly took place in August ; and 
he then states most distinctly, — Mr. Dawson's phrase 
is, Mn the broadest manner,' — that his policy had been 
to establish and extend the principle of common prop* 
erty as a means of necessary self-defence ; that tlie 
tribes were afraid of being pushed back into the lakes^ 
and were therefore deternjined to make a stand where 
they now were. At the formal interview which en** 
gued,Tecumseh, who was attended by a body of fol* 
lowers, manifested so much irritation, that the Gov<» 
emor a|)prehended an attack upon the spot ; the cit^ 
izens were alarmed ; troops were called in ; and a 
ecene of great confusion ensued. But although the 
U2 
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fh^tid Chieilam apologized fbr this demon^tralion df 
spirit at the next conference, and then appeare«l per* 
fectly cool, he still f>ersisted in the statements made 
te the outset. When asked by the (Jovemw, wlietb<^ 
*r It was his intention to prevent the surveying of a 
^rtain territory, recently purchased, he atwwefed, 
•that binnself aiwl those w}io were joined with hint 
Were determined that the oild bouiklary should coa« 
tliiue.* 

The Govemoi' afterwards vtsited him at Ms eamp^ 
tot tt)e purpose of sounding him privately. Being 
isked if his intentions were really what he had open^ 
ly avowed, he replied that they were. He had no 
complaint to make against the Umted States, buttheif 
purchasing the Indian hind as they did ; ami be should 
tery much regret the necessity of making war for this 
^ngle cause. On the contrary, he was, anxious to be 
tjKjn good terms with them. If the Prewdent wouM 
mve up the iate purchase, and agree to make no more 
ni the same manner, he would even become their al* 
ly, dTtd vooidd fight wilh them ct^ctinsi the EngHsh^ 
u these terms could not t>e complied with, he should 
1^ obliged to fight with the English against thtnu 
1^ Governor assured htm that the Prestdeiit should 
be infbrmed of his views, but also expressed his opin- 
ion, that there was no prospect of their being acced* 
ed to. * Well !* answered the warrior, * as the Great 
thief is to determine the matter, I hope the Great 
Bpirit wtH put sense enough in his head, to induce 
bim to give up the land. True, be is so far of?^ tliat 
thie war will not ii\jitre him. lie may mi still in hid 
(nwn anil drink his wine, while yoil and I wiH have 
tt> fight it out' 

At the last conference which took place previously 
fbthe battle of Tippecanoe, it is 8tate<i that his design^ 
Were more completely developed, than ever before.* 
And this, it should be observed, was his own voluntas 
ly and deliberate disclosure. * The States bad set tfaA 
'^ ' "' I.- 

• Dawson's Narrative, p. 182. 
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HX&mple,' he said, * of forming a union nmOng att tfi^ 
fires, — whv should they censure tiie Indians for fol- 
lowing; it?^ He iiad now succeeded in combining the 
Northern tribes, and he Was about visiting the ^uth, 
for the purpose of completing tJte scheme. But war, 
if it ensued, would be no fault of his. He hofied tiiat 
the Governor would prevent settlertients from being 
tnade on the new puiichase till he retilrtied from hi6 
journey in the Spring. He would then Visit tiie Pres* 
idniit himself at his leisure, atHl the matter should bd 
iettled with him. 

This speech has been calied * an artftil evasion, easi- 
ly seen through.' It appears to us, on the contrary, 
to l)e a model of mimly frankness. Tl»e Oi^tor did 
Dot expressly state, indeed, that the combiimtion aU 
hided to, anticipated tlie possibility or prolMibility of 
War. But this was unnecessary. It was the natuml 
inference in any reasoitable mind. It had been fre* 
(lUHiitly so stated and so understood ; and repetition 
could only exasperate. On tlie whole, Tecumseh 
seems to have manifested a noble dignity in the avow- 
al and discussion of his policy, equalled only by the 
profound sagacity in which it originated, and the in-^ 
telligHut energy which conducted it, against every 
Opposition and obstacle, so nearly to its compiecton-. 
He might be wrong, but it is evident enough hd 
Was sincere. 

As for British instigation, we need not suggest thu 
distinction between a dis])osltion upon their part, and 
k coimter disposition upon his*, or between himself and 
the motley multitude of fanatical and ^mcitrtis vaga« 
bonds, who, unfortunately, formed a large part of the 
trophet's first congregation, and some of whom were 
its troublesome to each odier and to him, as tht^y vtrere 
to the white settlers. Outrages Were, committed, em 
We have seen, on both side8,-Mind criminals refused to 
be given over to justice by both, — the Imlinus copy* 
ing, in this respect, the example of the Amciican au* 
thorities. But we need not purstie the subject. The 
best existing evidence with regard to Tecumseh'i 
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particular interest in it, seems to be his own, which 
has been given. 

Nor can it l)e doubted, that he perfectly understood 
the policy of the English. He told Governor Harri- 
son, when he declared the necessity which might arise 
of an alliance witli them, that he knew they were 
always urging the Indians to war for their own ad- 
vantage, and not to benefit his countrymen. 'And 
here,* we are toLi,* 'he clapped his hands, and 
imitated a person hallooing at a dog, to set him fight- 
ing with another, thereby uisinuatuig that the British 
thus endeavored to set the Indians on the Americans.' 
The tnith is, he was too proud for a subordinate 
part His confederates might do as they chose, 
but for himself, he would maintain the dignity of a 
free man, and a warrior. He abandoned his plan 
of visiting the President, because he could not 
be received as the head of the deputation. It is 
said, that, in the last conference at Vincennes, he 
found himself, at the end of a long and energetic 
speech, unprovitled with a seaL Observing the neg- 
lect. Governor Harrison directed a chair to be placed 
for him, and requested him to accept it ' Your 
Father,' said the interpreter, ' requests you to take a 
chair.' « My Father !' — replied the chie^ — * The sun is 
my father, and the earth is my mother; I. will repose 
upon her bosom.' And be adjusted hitnself on the 
ground in the Indian manner. 

A qualified remark has been made upon his cour- 
age; but his uuiform conduct during the war, is 
certainly sufficient to establish this point beyond 
controversy. The same may be said of the fear- 
lessness shown in his visits to Vincennes; and 
especially in his exposure of himself on that occa- 
sion, though he must have perceived that he was 
feared, suspected, and even guarded by large bodies 
of troops, drawn out for that express purpose. It ia 
very illustrative of the apparent diversity in the char- 
acter of Elskwatawaand his own in this res|>ect, that 

* Dawson^s Narrative, p 159 
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When the Dela wares sent a deputation of chiefi to break 
up the Prophet's settlement at Tippecanoe, ilie latter 
would not deign, as Mr. Dawson expresses it, to give 
them an interview ; but des|>atclied his brother to them, 
'whose threats or persuasions were sufficient to drive 
back the chiefs, with strong indications of terror.' 

When General Proctor began to prejwire for 
retreating from Makten, Tecuniseh, having learned 
his intention, demanded an interview, and, in the 
name of all the Indians, delivered an animated s|)eech« 
If the 8()irit, which it manifests, coidd have had 
Its intended effect in inducing the General to fight 
before he retreated, the result must at least have 
been more glorious, if not more &vorable to his 
cause. 

** Father ! — Listen to yoiirchildren ! You have them 
how all before you. 

" The war before this, our Brtti^ father gave the 
hatchet to his red children, when our old chiefs were 
)ilive. They are now dead. In that war our father 
Whs thrown flat on his back Uy the Americans, and our 
father took them by the hand without our knowl<> 
edge. We are afraid that our fatlier will do so again 
Ht fiiis time. 

** Smnmer before last, wlien I came forward with 
my red brethren, and was ready to take up the hatch- 
et in favor of our British father, we were told not to 
be in a hurry ^— that he had not yet determined to fight 
tile Americans. 

"Listen! — Wlren war was declared, our father 
ttood up and gave us the tomahawk, and told us that 
he was then ready to strike the Americans that he 
Wanted our assistance — and that he would ceitainly 

fet us our lands back, which the Americans had ta* 
en fVom us. 

** Listen I — You told us, at that time, to bring for- 
ward our families to this phiee, and we did so. You 
also promised to take care of them— they shoukl 
want for nothing, while the men would go and fight 
the enerav— thatwe need not trouble ourselves about 
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the enemy's garrisoti — ^that we knew notbinc about 
them — and that our fatlier would attend to that part 
of the business. You also told your red children that 
you would take good care of your garrison here, 
which made our hearts glad. 

" Listen !^— When we were last at the Rapids it is 
true we gave you little assistance. It is hard to fight 
people who live like ground-hogs. 

" Father, Hsten ! — Our fleet has gone out ; we know 
they have fought; we have heard the great guns;* 
but we know nothing of what has happened to our 
father with one arm.f Our ships have gone one way, 
and we are much astonished to see our father tying 
up every thing and preparing to run away the other, 
without letting his red children know what his inten- 
tions are. You always told us to remain here, and 
take care of our lands ; it made our hearts glad to 
hear that was your wish. Our great father, the king, 
is the head, and you represent him. You always told 
us you would never draw your foot off British ground. 
But now, father, we see you are drawing back, and 
we are sorry to see our father doing so without see^ 
ingtiie enemy. We must compare our father's con- 
duct to a fat dog, that carries its tail upon its back, but 
when affrighted, it drops it between its legs and runs 
off. 

" Father, listen ! — The Americans have not yet de- 
feated us by land — neitiierare we sure thiit they have 
done so by water — we therefore wish to remain here, 
and fight our enemy, should they make their appear- 
ance. If they defeat us, we will then retreat with 
our father. 

** At the battle of the Rapids, last war, the Ameri- 
cans certainly defeated us ; and when we returned to 
our Other's fort, at that place the gates were shut 
against us. We were afraid that it would now be the 
case ; but instead of that, we now see our British 
fiither preparing to march out of his garrison. 

^Alladiiig to Perry's Victory. t Commodore Barclay. 
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* Father ! — ^You have got the arms aiid ammuni- 
tion which our f^reat father sent for his red children. 
If you have an idea of going away, give them to us, 
and you may go and welcome for us. Our lives are 
in the hands of the Great Spirit. We are determined 
to defend our lands, and if it be his will, we wish 
to leave our bones upon them." 

This celebrated speech is probably as good a speci- 
men as any on record, of the eloquence of Tecum- 
8^h. It was a natural eloquence, characteristic, as all 
natural eloquence must be, of the qualities of the man. 
As Charlevoix says of the Canadian savages, it was 
'such as the Greeks admired in the barbarians,'—^ 
strong, stem, sententious, pointed, perfectly undis- 
guised. It abounded with figures and with graphic 
touches, imprinted by a single effort of memoir or 
imagination, but answering all the purposes of de- 
tailed description, without its tediousness or its weak- 
ness. The President was ' drinking his wine in his 
town,' while Tecumseh and Harrison were fighting'^it 
out over the mountains. The Indians were hallooed 
upon the Americans, like a pack of starved hounds. 
The British nation was our great Father, and our 
great Father was laid flat on his back. So the poli- 
cy of the United States, in extending their settlements, 
was a mighty water, and the scheme of common prop- 
erty in the tribes, was a dam to resist it* 

Tecumseh belonged to a nation ' noted,' as Mr. 
Hecke welder describes them, * for much talk,' as wel'. 
as for hard fighting; and he was himself never at a 
loss for words, though he used them with a chariness 
which might be imitated without disadvantage by 
some of our modem orators. It was only wjien he 
spoke for the explanation or vindication of that great 
cause to wliich his whole heart and mind were devot- 
ed, that he indulged himself in any thing beyond the 
laconic language of necessity. His appearance was 
always noble— his form 8ymmetricaj--his carriage 

•McAfee's Iprtory, p. 17. 
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cpfect and lofty — his motkms command itig — hin nn- 
der the excitement of his favorite 'theme, he be- 
came a neW l)eing. The artifice of the politician, the 
diffidence of the stranger, tJie demui*e dignity of 
the warrior, were cast a8i<le like a cloak. His fine 
countenance lighted np with a fiery and hauglitj 
pride. His frame swelled with emotion. Every pos- 
ture and every gesture had its eloquent meaning. Aud 
then language, indeed, — ^the irrepressible outbreak- 
ing of nature, — flowed gk>wing (wm the passioii«- 
fountains of the soul. 

We have drawn the portrait of this eminent chie^ 
tain hitherto, only so far' as to sketch some ef those 
alrongly'marked lineaments by which he was best 
known' to his contem|)orarie8) and by which he will 
be longest, remembered* But there was sometliiiic 
more in his character than strong savage talent ana 
aavage fueling. Injure^land irritated as he ofleu yw^ 
and constandy as he kept himself excited by an io- 
terest in the fate of his countrymen, and by the agi- 
tation of his own schemes, there is no evidence eith- 
er of coarseness in his manners^ or of cruelty in his 
conduct. For reasons easily to be imagined, he re- 
garded Governor Harnson with less piu-tiality, tlian 
most other individual Americans; and hence, the 
British General is said to have stipult^ted early in the 
war, that the Governor, if taken prisoner, should be 
his captive. But he is understood to have always 
treated that genUeman with such courtesy, that we 
apprehend, had this c^us-Jmderis unfortunately oo> 
curred, he wouM have gloried only in conveying him 
o0*tlie battle-field in the manner of the Black- Prince, 
and in setting Itefore him* with the royal immificence 
of Massasoit, all the dry pease in his wigwam. 
, When the Governor proposed to him, on his finC 
visit to Vineennes in 1810, that, in the event of a wear, 
he would as far a§ post4t)le put a stop to the crueltkB 
which the Indians were accustomed to \nSiU upon 
women and children, and others no longer io a i ' 
tloD to resist^-^-he readily gave his assent to 
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pn>po8ition, nnd voluntarily pledged himself to nd- 
here to it. There is reason to believe, that he remem- 
bered tins promise ; and that amidst temptations and 
provortitions, — and, many would be inclined to hM^ 
examples, from an authority he might have been sup- 
posed to respect, — of a most extraordinary nature. 
. In one of the sorties from Fort Meigs, a hundred 
or more, of the American garrison were taken pris- 
oners, and put into Fort Miami. Here, McAfee 
and others relate that the British Indians garnish- 
ed the surrotmding rampart, and amused them- 
selves by loading and firing at the crowd within, or 
at imrticular individuals. This proceeding is said to 
have continued nearly two hours, during which time 
twenty of the unfortunate prisoners were massacred. 
The chiefs were at the same time holding a council, 
to determine the fate of the residue. A blood-thirsty 
mob of cut-throat Pottawatamies were warmly in fa- 
vor of despatching them all on the spot, while the 
Wyandols and Miumies opposed that course. The 
former prevailed; and had already systematically 
commenced the work of destruction, when Tecum- 
seh, descrying them from the batteries, came down 
among them, reprimanded the ring-leaders for their 
dastartlly barbarity in nmrdering defenceless ca|)- 
tives in cold blood, and thus saved the lives of a con- 
siderable number. Tliat all this was done by express 
permission of the English commander, and in pres- 
ence of the English army, as is farther stated, it does 
not belong to us, in the pursuit of our present sub- 
ject, either to assert or prove. If there be any truth 
in the charge, or in a tithe of those of the same char- 
acter which have been brought against the same par- 
ty, the sooner the veil of oblivion is dropped over 
them, the better. 

In fine, the character of Tecumseh, in what- 
ever li^ht it be viewed, must be regarded as re* 
niarkalMe in the highest degree. That he proved 
himself worthy of his rank as a general officer in the 
army of his Britannic Majesty, or even of bis repa 

II.— X 
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tation as a ereat wamor among mil the Indiai/8 of the 
Nortli and West, is, indeed, a isniatl ckleto distinction, 
firnvt^ry is a sava^ viitue; ami ihe Sbawanees are 
a hmve people,— es )oo many of the Aoiericun na- 
tion have ascertained by ^t|ieriefi€e. His orato* 
ry speaks more for Ins genius. It ytob the utterance 
of u great mind, roused by the strongest motives of 
which human naiure is ensceptttile, and developing a 
power and a labor of reason, which commanded the 
admiration of the civilized, as justly as the confi- 
dence and fnide of the savage. But other onitom, 
too, have appeared among his cojmitrymeo, as elo- 
quent and as eminent as Tecumsdi, wherever the 
came moving causes and occasions cobM give bir& 
arMi scope to the same emulous efibrt And the mere 
oratory, in all these eases, was not so much ao abso- 
Kite vindiclition, as a naked and meagre index of tbe 
mighty intellect and noble spirit within. Happily 
for the fame of Tecumseh, other evidences exist in 
his fuvor,— ^such as were felt as well as heard in his 
own day,— such as will hve on the iwges of civili2ed 
history, long after barfoaroos trndiftioo has forgotten 
them. He will be named with Philip end Pomiac, 
' the agitators' of the two centuries which preceded 
his own. The schemes of these men were« — ^forttt- 
nately for the interest which they Uved and laborsd 
to resist,— alike unsuccessftil in then* issue ; but noae 
the less credit sboold for ihat reason be idlewed to 
their motives or th^effoits. They were «tiH states- 
men, though the oommunities over wiikh their infli- 
ence was exerted^ were eempoeed of red men insieed 
of white. They were stni peliiMs, thovgh they 
fought only for wikl lands and for wild liberty. In- 
deed, it is these very circiunstanoes that make these 
very efforts,— and especially the extraoniMry de- 
gree of success whieh atteBcksol ibem,— 4he more lion- 
orid)le and the niore signal ; while tfaey* clearly feboW 
the necessity of thdr uttmate^Mlore, which exisMd 
• In tlie nature^ things. They am the best prooft^at 
once, of fenias aad of priociple. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MicHiKiNA^WA,or the Littxe Turtle — Early History— 
Engages In a comlHnatioQ of the Indians against the 
Uiuted Stakets — BLUE-JACK£T-T-Tho Turtle defeats two 
detachments of American troops — Some account of the 

. North- Western war from 1791 to 1795— The Turtle 
defeated by General Wayne — He becomes unpopular 

. after the peace — Some of the charges against hi in ex- 
amined — Anecdotes of his intercourse with distin- 
guished Americans — His letter to (Sen. Harrison — His 
death in ]dl2 — His oharaeter. 

In the Life of BuckonffAhekS) we have alluded to 
the powerful influence of 'one individual,' a» having 
enabled Governor Harrison, <le8f>lte the exertiotis of 
that chieftain, to effect the important negotiations con- 
cluded at Fort Wayne i« 1803. That individual 
was the Little Turtle, a personage of lioth tal- 
ent and celebrity, second in modem times only to 
those of Teciimseh. Indeed, he may be considered 
in some respects one of the most remarkable liKJians 
of any age ; and although he has been decearted 
about twenty years, his grave, in the neighborhood of 
the station just named, is not only still shown, but still 
visited by Indians from various quarters, who cherish 
the memory of the old warrior with the deepest ven- 
eration. 

The vernacular name of the Turtle was Michikin- 
▲<^WA or M echecunaqua. He was the son of a Miami 
chiefj but his mother was aMohegrui woman ; and aa 
the Indian maxim in relation to des(*,ents is generally 
the same with that of the civil law in relation to 
slaves — that the condition of the ofllfepring follows the 
condition of the mother* — the Turtle had no advaa- 

* ' Partus seauitur ventrem.' 
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tage whatever from his father's rank. He however 
became a chief nt an early age, for his extraordinary 
talents attracted the notice of his countrymen even in 
boyhood. 

His first eminent services were those of a warrior 
in the ranks of his tribe. It is well known that long 
after the conclusion of the peace of 1783, the British 
retained possession of several posts within our ce<led 
limits on the north, which were rallying-poinisforthe 
Indians hostile to the American cause, and where 
they were su|)pried and subsisted to a considerable ex- 
tent, while they continued to wage that war with ua 
which their civilized ally no longer maintained. Our 
Government made strenuous exertions to pacify all 
these tribes. With some they succeeded, and among 
othei*s with the (lowerful Creeks, headed at this time 
by the famous half-breed Mc'Gillivrat. But the 
savages of the WidMish and the Miami would consent 
to no lermj». They were not only encouraged by for- 
eign assistance-^whether nadonal, or simply in<livid- 
ual, we need not in this connection discuss — but they 
were strong in domestic combination. The Wyan- 
dots, the Potawatamies, the Delawares, the Shawa- 
nees, the Chippewas, the Ottawas, not to mention fmrts 
of some other tribes, all acted together : and last, but 
by no means least, the Miamies, resident where Fort 
Wayne has been since erected, inspired the whole 
confederacy with the ardor which they themselves 
had but to imitate in their own fearless chieftains. 

These were generally the same |)arties who had 
thirty years before l>een united against the whites 
under Pontine ; and the causes of their irritation were 
now mainly the same as they had l)een then, while l>oth 
the cordiality and facility of cooperation were inrreas- 
ed by confidence and experience derived even fnim 
former failures. These causes have l)een already suf- 
ficiently experienced. They aruse chiefly from Wie 
frontier advances of the white population on the In- 
dian lands — always and almost necessarily atten- 
ded with provocations never discovered, and of con- 
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MqueMce nerer Atoned for, by the furoper authorities. 
National eluirris were also brought forward, which^, 
00 far aa founded on the representations of peivons in- 
terested, were likely enough to be abuses. Jn ract 
here was an exaet precedent for the combination ot 
Ti|»|>ec*aiioe. The Turtle was polkically the fii-st fol- 
lower of Pontiac, and the latest niodel of Tecuniseh. 

The Turtle, we say, but the zeaiouft assisinnco 
be received from other chieftains of varioits trilies^ 
ouffht not to be overlooked. fiuckoDgahehis com* 
tnmided the Dela wares. Blue-Jacket was at this 
time the leading man of the Shawanees — a warrior 
of high reputation, though unfortunately but few par* 
ticulw of his history have been recorded. The Mis* 
sissagas, a Canadian tribe on the river Credit, some 
remnant of which still exists, contributed not a little 
to the power of the confe<ler»cy in the talents of a 
brave chief, whose very name is not preserved, though 
his movements among the more northern Indiana 
were felt on the banks of the St. Lawrence, as fai 
down as Montreal itself.* 

On the 13th of September, 1791,— -all attempts to 
conciliate tlie hostile tribes who were now ravaging 
tike frontiers, having been abandoned, — GenertU llar- 
nier, under the direction of the Federal govenuiient, 
inarched against them from Fort Washington (the, 
present site of Cincinnati) with three hundred and 
twenty reguhms^ who wei« soon after jokied by a body 
•f militia, aiakhig the whole force about fifteen hua* 
dred men. Colonel Hardin, at the head of six hun- 
dred Kentucky troops, was detached in advance to 
reconnoitre. As be approached the enemy's villages^ 
4iey (led. The villains were destroyed, and a lighl 
ferce again detached m the pursuit. These men wera 
IMt by a snFiaU Indian party, led on by the Turtle 

* A respectable Montreal publication, of 1791, notices 
•ne of this person's visits to the tribes in the vicinity of 
that town ; — describing him as " forty-five years old, six 
feet in height, of a sour and morose aspect, and appa* 
sntly verv arafty and subtle * 
X2 
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who attacked them furiously, and fought thern with 
Buch elFect, that of thirty i'eguliu*d twenty-lhitje wew 
kilied, while all the militia of the detachment sought 
saiety in flight. 

Notwithstanding this check, the enemy's only re- 
maining town in the section of the counti-y near the 
bariie-ground was laid waste, and their provisions de- 
stroyed. General Harmer then returned to Fort 
Washington, unpursued, but disgraced and fleeply 
chagrined. Under these circumstances he resolved 
to hazard another action. He halted eight miles from r 
Cliilicothe, and late at night detached Colonel Hardin 
with orders to Hnd the Indians, and fight them. Har- 
din succeeded in his search about daylighL The sav- 
ages fought with des|>eratiou, for they were maddened 
by the sight of their flaming villages and their uncov 
ered dead, and the war-cry of the Turtle again urged 
them to the onset. Some of the Americaus fled, but 
a greater number, including fitly regulars and one 
hundred militia, with several officers of note, fell upo& 
the field of battle, bravely discharging a fruitless and 
fatal duty. General Harmer claimed the victory, — 
with how much propriety may api^ear from tliese 
fects. The Turtle howjjver suffered so severely in the 
engagement, that be permitted him to march borne 
unmolested. 

Harmer's disasters were followed by the most de- 
plonible conse<]uences, for the savages renewed their 
devastations to such a degree that the situation of the 
frontiers became truly alarming. Congress directed 
the organization of a strong military force, and meao- 
while two volunteer expeditions from Kentucky, un- 
der Genemis Wilkinson and Scott, were fittetl out 
fligainst the enemy. Considerablf^ damage was done 
to them vOn the Miami and Wabash, though without 
mucli loss of life on either side. 

The campaign of thiJ Federal troops, — mustering 
about two thousand, besides garrisons in two or three 
newly erected forts, — commenced late in the summar 
of 1791. Desertion reduced the number to founeeii 
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hundred, before the commander, General St. Clair, 
bad advanced far into the hostile territory. Cuntin- 
uing \m inarcli, however, on the third of November 
he enratnped on a piece of commanding ground, 
within fifteen miles of the Miami villages. An interval 
of oidy seventy paces was lefl lietween the two wings 
of his army. The right was in some degree protec- 
ted by a cKiek, and a steep bank ; the left, by cavaliy 
and picqnets. The militia, about three hmidred fresh . 
K^ntuckian recruits, were permitted to cross the creek, 
and draw up in two lines on the tirst rising ground be- 
yond it, at the distaure of a quarter of a mile from 
lln5 main body, from whirh they were separated also 
by a rich sugar-tree * bottom.* 

The enemy had apparently anticipated a movement 
of this kind. The chieftains had collected a force of 
from one thousand to filleen hundred men, upon the 
Miami territories; and for several days previous to 
the halt, numbers of them had been hovering round 
and evidently watching the movements of the troopa 
During the night of the dd, shots were occasion^^ 
ally exchanged between them aud the American sen- 
tries, and small parties were sent out in diffei-ent di- 
rections to prevent their too near approach. 
' Meanwhile the Indians were holding a grand coun- 
cil of war. The plan of attack was agreed unon, and 
the order and rank of the various tribes settled with 
a (>recision as punctilious as that of the ancient Greeks. 
The Wyandots stretched to the west ; the Dela wares 
were stationed next to them ; the Senecas third, and 
so on. The Turtle, acting as commander-in-chief^ 
superintended and stimulated the whole, but headed 
no (larticular detachment; the arm of the warrior 
was to do much, but the eye and voice of the chief- 
tain, much more. Nothing happened during the night 
to alarm the Americans, and indeed the noise and stir 
of the outskirts in tlie early paitof the evening grad- 
ually subsided. All at length was silent, and it might 
well be supposed, as it probably was, that the enemy 
had taken advantage of the darkness of the night to 
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make gooil a precipitate retreat, or that theii wl»k 
force as yet consisted only of a few scouting and 
•calf)ii^ parties. But the mistake was of short liu* 
rotioti. Tlie niilkia wt^re vttileiitly attaeket) between 
dawn and sunrise of the fottrth, hy a ^wwerful Iwxly 
of the Indians^ wlm, with a terrific yell, fMna-ed m a 
volume of musketry alcHig the entire lenjfth of the 
two liiws. Never was surfH*ise more complete. The 
ranks of the militia were thrown into confusion al 
once ; and although the Imttle was hotly contested for 
three hours at Itmst, no efforts of the officers, or of the 
regiUar troo|>s of ttie main body, proved sufficient to 
recover the lost ground. The former, indeed, were 
picked off hy the enemy's shar|)-shooters so rapitlly^ 
that very litde coufd l)e expected fi^oni the aggregate 
of their exertions. 

Besides, tl*e savages generalh^ fought under shelter 
of the woods, " The Indians were very numerous," 
we are informed hy one who was prest^nt, "but we 
found it out more froiif their incessant heavy fire, tliaa 
from what we could otherwise discover of them* 
They fought umler cover, though they wouhl fre- 
quently advance very close under the snmke of the 
cannon ; and as soon as it began to clear away, the 
fee became very fatal."* £ntl)oldeiiefl, however, by 
success, they sometimes charged tbe Americans torn- 
ahawk in hand, drove them Imck on thetr linea, kepi 
possession of their tents for some miiftutes, aoti tbongk 
fepulsed, continually returned to the contest whh ro- 
4oul)led fury. 

The Americans were at length compelled to retreat | 
and this retreat, — as St Ckiir himself confossed, in his 
desfrntcbes, " was a )>reci|MCate one, to fad a JtightJ* 
The camp and artillery were abandoned. Most of 
the militia threw away their arms and accoutrements 
All were closely pursued by the savages front hal^ 
past nine, when the route commenced, until after sun- 
set, wlien they gitined Fort Jefferson, at a distance of 

^liew' York and other news-papers of December^ llQh 
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twenty-nine miles. Thirty-eight officers, and five 
hundred and ninety-three men, were slain or missing; 
anti twenry-one otiicers and two hundred and forty- 
two men wounded, many of whom died afterwards; 
so that no fewer than eigitt hundred and ninety-four 
were lost or disabled, out of an army of foutteen 
hundred. General Butler, second in command, was 
among the slaMi. 

General St. Clair says he was overpowered by num- 
bers : but as no English historian makes the enemy 
more numerous than the Americans, some credit 
should be given to them u|>on other grounds than the 
pretext of numerical superiority. Indeed, tiieir attack 
was conducted with astonishing intrepidity. After a 
single volley of fire-arms they fought every inch of the 
field, hand to hand. There is no other instance in the 
history of the continent, of a slaughter to he comfNired 
to this, with the exce|Kion of the memorable defeat of 
Braddock. ^ Nearly in the space of three hundred and 
fiCty yards," — said General 3cott, who visited the Imt- 
tle-field soon after, — ^*May five hundretl skull-bones, 
three hundred of which were buried by my men. 
From thence five miles on, the woods were strewed 
with skeletons, muskets," &c.* The loss of the Tur- 
tle's army was never ascertained upon indisputable 
authority, but no account makes it at all proportionable 
to that of St. Clair. The Mississfiga chief, mention- 
ed nl)ove, who visited iMontreal a few months after the 
action, rated the American loss at several hundreds 
more than the ofiicial bulletin just cited, and that 
of the Indians at only nine;} but some allowance 
ought probably to be made for extenuation in the 
lattcfr case, as for exaggeration in the former. An 
American officer, who encountered a party of thirty 
Indians near the battle-ground, a day or two afler the 
defeat, (and was detained by theiti till they were made 
to believe him a friend to their cause, from Canada,) 
was informed that the number of killed was fif\y-8ix. 

* Metcolf 8 Indian Wars. t Montreal papers. 
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Tbesd savages were returning borne wkfa their 
share of the pkincler. One of them had a hiio- 
dfeil and twenty-seven American scalps^ stnii>g on a^ 
j^ole, and the rest were iadeii with various other ar- 
ticles of different vahies. They had also three )Nick- 
boeaea, carrying us many kegs of wine and spirits a» 
oouKl be piled on their backs. According to ttieir 
statement, there were twelve hundred indiatis in the- 
baule, the larger proportion of whom were Miainies.* 

We have alluded to the expedition of General 
Scott, who naade a most successful iiieunion mgaiiist 
the savages a few weeks subsequent to the action of 
the 4th. A considerable body of thet^ were found 
by his scouts on the fieki, still revelHng among the 
spoils of the camp, and divoting themselves in high 
glee. Scott attacked them abniptly with three de- 
tachments, in as many directions, at the same mo- 
ment. They were completely snrfirised an<l routed. 
At least two hundred were killed on the spot; the re* 
niainder fled, and Svott's foree returned triumphantly 
to head-quartem, carrying home seven pieces of St 
Clair*8 cajHion. 

The effect oC this defeat upon the Turtle's mind 
ami upon thoae of his countrymen generally, was 
almnduntly sufficient to exasperate, without having 
the slightest tendency either to intimidate or discour- 
age. 

'* A few days ago,''— says., in die summer of 179^ a 
letter-writer from I - tr Knox, cited in tlie priiicifNil 
jounmlsof the day,— "sevemi chiefs came in from 
Opce, a place high upon the IllinofB river, and in their 
Bpeticii to Major nan itranck told him they were fVe- 

3nently invited ami threatened by the AKamieSy to in- 
uce them to go lo war with us, that we tmist keep good 
heart, for we shall have n great many niore to Hght 
this year than last ; and that they wished us suecf'ss, 

** New- York pa(M*rs. Moat of the statei»efit< in tb» 
text are corroborated by all the standard histories of tW 
war. 
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'«nl hoped we should give them a hearty druMnng:'* 
801 nothing is sii^rgested oftoiit Bt'itisli instigation, aiid 
the writer cotieliules tliiis. "Inde<jd every intelli- 
gence we have i«ceired from the Miami villageSy cor- 
roliorates this, so fiir as to convince us that there will 
be twice as many Indians in the ^d this year as there 
"vrere last, — 00 that I thmk a few of us wiil lie apt to 
iose our hair.^ ' 

It will be observed that ^ Miamtes ore here re- 
carded as the leading triljein the hostile coinbi nation. 
CO undo9il)te(tty tiiey were, and that alone sufficient^ 
indicates the influence exeroifled ^ the Turtle. Henoe 
it was, in no ainall degree, that tiie predicdoDs of the 
Indians at Fort Knox, were but too accurately at«d 
speedily fulfilled. Dunng 1792, tbe depredations of 
me savi^es became more furious and ferocious tkan 

^ver before ; and some of the moBt trqgioiU scenes 
recorded in history took place on the long line of the 

ifitmtiers. We shall detail a single weil^authemieated 
instance, to illustrate the exposure of the cozens in 
what was then p^h^s the naost populous section off 
the West. 

A dwelUD^-bonse ni Kentudcy vrm atlaefced by « 
party of Indians. Hie proprietor, Mr. Merrill, was 
warmed by the barkmg of his dog. On going to 
tlie door he received the fee of the assailants, wBi<^ 
broke his right leg and amo. They attempted to 
•enter the houee, but w^:e aotioipsted in their moTe- 
tnent by Mrs. M emQ uid ber daughter, who dosed 
the door in so effectual a manner as to keep diem at 
hssy. They next besan to hew a passoge through the 
door, and one of &e warriors attempted to enter 
through the aperture \ but the resolute mother seizing 
«n axe, gave him a &ital blow upon the b^td, «id then 

-wkh the asristanee of her dmight^, drew hos bod^ 
'in. His eompouions without, notapprized^ his &te, 
tmt Buppomng Mm saeceflsfiiil, foUowed thre>ugh the 
«Bme apertme, and four of the ntnnber were thnskill- 
ed before their mistake was ifiseorered. They now 
retired a few mono^ents, but soon returned, and re- 
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Dewed their exertions to force the house. Despairing 
of enteriii-g by the door, they cliiiibed upon the roo^ 
and made tin effort to descend by the clihnuey. 
Mr. Merrill directed his little son to empty the con- 
tents of a large feather-bed upon ttie fire, which soon 
causetl so dense and pungent a smoke, as nearly to 
suffocate those who had made this desperate attempt, 
and two of them fell into the fire-place. The mo- 
ment was critical; the mother and daughter could not 
3uit their stations at the door; and the husband, 
lough groaning with his broken les and arm, rous- 
ing every exertion, seized a billet of wood, and with 
repeated blows despatched the two half-smothered 
Indians. In the meantime the mother liad repelled 
a fresh assault upon the door, and severely wounded 
one of the Indians, who attempted simultaneously to 
enter there, while the others descended the chim- 
ney.* 

We find no particular evidence that the Turtle was 
concerned in any of these petty forays, which inileed 
were certainly attended wiUi no honor, while they in- 
flicted more damage and alarm than any other events 
of this memorable war. He however commaiMle(i a 
boily of Indians who, in Novemlier, 1792, made a vi- 
olent attack on a detachment of Kentucky volunteers, 
headed by Major Adair, (since Governor) under the 
wails of Fort St. Cldir. The contest was severe and 
sanguinary. The savages were at length repulsed— 
with considerable loss, according to some accounts — 
but Marshall, who is sufficiently careful of the honor 
of his countrymen, allows that the Major, after a ^- 
lant resistance, was com|>elled to retreat to the tort, 
(about half a mile) with the loss of six men killed, and 
the camp-equipa$;e and one hundred and forty |Mick« 
horses taken. The Indians lost but two men. The 
Turtle was also in the action of Fort Recovery, which 
took place in June, 1794, and in which a large deti^li* 

* Metsalf 's Indian Wars. 
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ment of Anrierican troops, under Major Mc'MAbon, 
Hfua defeated. 

Repeated efforts were made by the American Oor- 
emnietit, during these three years, for the conduaion 
of a treaty of peace. Several of the Senecas, and other 
New- York Indians were employed as mediotorB to 
this end. To some extenl they succeeded, or at least 
Hrere thought to liave done so, — it behig anfioimced, 
late in the fall of 179^, that the Miamies had consent- 
ed to a tnice till the next spring; but at the end of 
tliat term, if not before, hostiUties were renewed wi& 
as mucli vigor as ever. Only a few montlis previous, 
&ree Americans, sent to the enemy with flags and 
proposals of peace, were murdered in cold blood,— 
an act for which some paHititing provocations wem 
^eged by those who committed it, but Ivhich never 
was deliberately justified l^ their leaders.* 

But the successes of the enemy were drawing to a 
close. General Wayne had been appointed to the 
command of the American army, than whom per- 
ha|)s no man in the country was better qtialified to 
meet the emergencies of an Indian wartore in the 
woods. The Indians were themselves, indeed, sensi- 
ble of this fact, and the mere intelligence of his ap- 
proach probably had its effect on their spirite. They 
universally called him the Buick Snaics, fh>m the su- 
penof cunning which they ascribed to [rim ; and even 
allowed him the credit of bemg a fi»r match for 
Buckongahelas, Blue-Jacket, or the Turtle himself. 

Wayne prosecuted tlie decisive campaign of 1794 
iwrith a spirit which justified the estimate of bis ene- 
my, aldiough, owing to the diflScuhies of transport- 

♦" When the news was carried to the town (a Sha- 
wanese village) that a white man with a pfeace-talk had 
Wen killed at (he camp, it excited a ffreat ferment, and 
Ihe murderer« were much censu'^ed, &c. — MarihaWs 
Ktntueky. The brave Colonel Hardhi, iof Kentucky, 
was one of the meaaeaeera, 

n.-Y 
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ing stores and provisious through a wildemeas which 
at that time could not be traversed by wagons, be 
was unable to commence operations until near mid- 
summer. He had already, in the fall of the previous 
season, erected Fort Recovery on the site of St Clair's 
defeat; and early in August, he raised a fortification 
at the confluence of the An-Glaize and Miami, which 
he named Fort Defiance. His whole force was now 
nearly two thousand regulars, exclusive of eleven hun- 
dred mounted Kentucky militia under Greneral Scott* 
Here he had expected to surprise the neighboring vil- 
lages of the enemy ; and the more effectually to en- 
sure the success of his coup-de-main, he had not onlv 
advanded thus far by an obscure a. ^ very difficult 
route, but taken pains to clear out two roads from 
Greenville in that direction, in order to attract and di- 
vert the attention of the Indians, while he marched 
^ neither. But his generalship proved of no avaiL 
The Turde and his comrades kept too vigilant an eye 
on the foe they were now awaiting, to be easily sur- 
prised, even had not their movements been quick- 
ened, as they were, by the information of an American 
deserter. 

On the 12th of the month, the Greneral learned 
from some of the Indians taken prisoner, that their 
main body occupied a camp near the British garrison, 
at the rapids of the Miami. But he now resolved, 
before approaching them much nearer, to try the ef- 
fect of one more proposal of peace. He had in his 
army a man named Miller, who had long been a cap- 

* There were some friendly Indians, mostly from south- 
em tribes, who fbuffht under Wayne and Scott during 
the season of 1794 ; and among the rest about sixty 
Choctaws, commanded by a brave chief commonly 
called General Hummingbird, who more recently dis- 
tinguished himself in the last war against the Creeks, (as 
the alUes of the British.) He died December 23d, 1828 
aged seventy-five, at his residence near the Choctaw 
agency, where he was buried with the honors of war. 
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dve with some of the tribes, and be select d him for 
the hazardous enterprize. 

Miller did not like the scheme. It was bis opinion, 
from what he had observed, that the Indians were unal- 
terably determined on war, and that they would not re- 
spect a flag, but probably kill him : in short, he declined 
being the ambassador. General Wayne, however, 
could think of no other as well qualified ; and being 
anxious to make the experiment, he assured Miller 
that he would hold the eight prisoners then in his cus- 
tody, as pledges for his safety, and that he might take 
with him any escort he desired. Thus encouraged, 
the soldier consented to go with the message ; and to 
attend him, he selected fix)m the prisoners, one of the 
men, and a squaw. With these he lefl camp at 4 
o'clock, P. M. on the 13th ; and next morning at day- 
break, reached the tents of the hostile chiefs, which 
were near together, and known by his attendants^ 
without being discovered. He immediately dis^ 
played his flag, and proclaimed himself ^a messen- 

fer." Instantly he was assailed on all sides, with a 
ideous yell, and a call, to ^ Kill the runner ! Kill the 
spy !'' But he, accosting them in their own language, 
and forthwith explaining to them his real character, 
they suspended the blow, and took him into custody. 
He shewed and explained the General's letter; not 
omitting the positive assurance, that if they did not 
send the bearer back to him by the 16th of the month, 
he would, at sunset of that day, cause every sol- 
dier in his camp to be put to death. Miller was close- 
ly confined, and a council called by the chiefs. On 
the 15th, he was liberated, and furnished with an 
answer to General Wayne, stating, " that if he wait- 
ed where he was ten days, and then sent Miller for 
iiem, they would treat with him; but that if he ad- 
vanced, they would give him battle." The General's 
tnpatience had prevented his waiting the return of his 
minister. On the 16th, Miller came up with the ar- 
my on its march, and delivered the answer ; to which 
lie added, that ^ from the manner in which the lu- 
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ilians were dressed and painted, and the constant av* 
rival of parties, it was bis opinion, they had do- 
tern^ned on war, and only wanted time to muster their 
whole force."* 

This intelligence of course did not serve to checks 
the eagerness of the Genera}, and he rapidly contin« 
ued his march down the Miami. On the 18th bei 
reached the rapids. On tlto 19th he hnked to recon- 
noitre, within a few miles of the enemy's catnp, and, 
threw up a temporary work which he called Foit />e- 
ffodU, Early in the morning of the 20th he re- 
sumed his march in that direction, and about 10 o'clock 
bis sfMes, a mile in advance, were fired on. The ar- 
my was halted, and put in order of batde, and then 
moved forward in three columns, Wayne^s 4egio% 
occupying the right, had its flank upon the river ; one 
brigade of mounted vulunteei^ under General Todd^ 
0C4;upied the lefl; and the other, under General Barl>ee^ 
the rear. Major Price, with a select battallion, moved 
in front, to * feel' the enemy, and to give tlie troop» 
timely notice to form. Aller penetrating about five 
miles, he received a ttt^mendous fire from an amlms- 
cade, and fell Iwck upon the main force. 

The Indians were advantageously posted in the fep- 
est of Presqu'-f sle ; liaving their Mt secured by th* 
rocky bank of the river, and their front by a kind of 
breast-work of fallen trees, which rendered it imprac- 
ticable for cavalry to advance. Tliey were fermed 
in three lines, within suppcypng distance, and extent 
ding nearly two miles into tlie woods. 

Wayne's legion immediately <ulvanced in two col 
umns, with trailed arms, ex(>ecting to rouse ibe en- 
emy from the covert with the bayoi^t; and when up^ 
to deliver a close fire upon theu* backs, and press theta 
so hard as not to give them time to reload. He soon 
saw, from the weight of their fire, and the extent i^ 
their lines, that the Indians were in full force« in po»* 
I of their favorite ground, and endeavoring to 

•Marshall. 
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tun his leftflank. He indtantly ordered General Scot^ 
with hir whole force, to make a cousiderable circuity 
with a view to outflank theui ; but the legionary in- 
fiintry executod tiieir orders with such promptitude, 
that only a part of the second column, and of the 
mounted volunteers, coukl be brought up to partici- 
pate in^ the action. The Indians flying from their 
concealment, only confused each other by their imm- 
bers; and they were driven more than two miles 
through thick woods, in tlie course of an hour, until 
the pursuit terminated under the guns of Fort Mau- 
mee.* Great slaughter was made by the legionary 
cavalry in the pursuit, so many of the savages being 
cut down with the sabre, that tlie title of Long-KniveSy 
long before given to the Americans, is said to have 
come again into general use at this period. Greneral 
Wayne stated his loss at one hundred and thirty-three 
killed and wounded. That of the Indians was never 
ascertained, but was supposed to be much greater. 

As many as seven tribes were engaged in this 
action — the Miamies, the Potawatamies, Delawares, 
Shawanees, Chippewas, Ottawas, and some Senecas. 
During the night preceding the battle, the chiefs 
of the different nations had assembled in council, 
and it was profiosed by some, to go up and attack 
General Wayne in his encampment. The prpposi 
tion was opposed, and the council did not determine 
to attack him that night ; but all acceded to another 
suggestion, to wait until the next day, and fight the 
General at Presqu'-Isle. The Turtle alone disap- 
proved of this plan, while Blue-Jacket was wmrmly in 
favor of it. The former disliked the idea of fighting 
Wayne under present circumstances, and was even in- 
clined to make peace. "We have Ijeaten the en- 
emy," said he at the council, ^ twice, under separate 
commanders. We cannot ex|)ect the same good fortune 
always to attend us. The Americans are now led by 
a chief who never slee|)S. The night and the day are 

* Marshall And see Appendix II. 
Y3 
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aHke to him : aod during all the time that he has been 
marching upon our villages, notwkhstamling the 
watchfulness of our young me.n, we have never heea 
lUile to surprise him. Think well of it. There is some* 
thing whispers me, it wouUl be prudent to listen to hm 
ofters of peace/' On this, he was reproached by one 
of the chiefs with cowardice, and that ended the 
conference. Stung to the quick by a reproach which 
he was conscious he never noerited, In^ wuuhl have 
laid the reviier dead at his feet; hut his was not the 
bravery of an assassin. He Unok his post in the action, 
determined to do his duty ; and the event proved that 
he had formed no very erroneous estimate of the 
character of General Wayne.* 

The treaty of Gi^envitle, consequent upon the 
Buccessful termination of this catTtpaign, or what is 
frequently denominated Waynt^s War^ was conclu* 
ded on the third of August, A. D. 1795. This trea- 
ty, the basis of most of our subsequent treaties with 
the northwestern Indians, was attended by twelve 
tribes ; some of whotn, it is believed, had never lie- 
fore entered into treaty with the United States. They 
ceded an extensive tract of country, south of tlie lakes, 
and west of the Ohio; together with certain specific 
tracts, including thesitesof all the northwestern posts, 
as an indemnification for the expenses of the war. The 
stipulations of the treaty of Greenville continued un- 
broken till the battle of Tippecanoe, a period of six- 
teen years. 

Dawson, in his memoirs of General Harrison, (who 
was educated in Greneral Wayne's family,) has given 
some interesting reminiscences resfiecting the conclu- 
sion of this peace. He states, that the Turtle took a 
decided part against the giving up of the large tract 
of country which General Wayne required on the 
part of the United States. This circumstance, how- 
ever, was not unfavorable to the attainment of the ob 
ject, as it was evident there was a violent jealousy 

* Schoolcraft 
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•f the Turtle^ amoug most of the Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas, aiid Potawatatiiies, so that they uivariably 
0Pfio6ed every thi^g which he advocated. And aft 
Ihey aad t^ir frieiide conKtituted the majority of the 
cbuiicilf the Turtle was always in the minority. Tho 
superiority of hi^ oi^d was eouspicuous uot only 
in their (XMnpaiiy, but in his measures and deuurt- 
ment in the eoeiety of white people. The other c nie& 
were all invited, in their turns, to the General's tabl^ 
«nd on these occasions sliowed thetnselves still sav- 
ages, though many of them appeared uiuch at their . 
«ase, and disposed of the good things of the Gener- 
is table with evidentt satisfaction. The drinking, 
^wever, was the most popular part of the ^teitain- 
meut, and indeed, the White Pigeon^ a Potawataniie 
chiel^ could uot refitain from ex|)ressing his gratitude 
10 the Great Spirit for this, as be conceived, the best 
gift to man. Upon being a^ed for a tx>ast by General! 
Wayne, he rose and saic^ ^l will give you the Great 
@l>trit, and I am much obliged to him for putting so 
fvueh sense into that man's head who first made rum.**' 

AAer the peace was concluded, the Turtle settled 
upon Eel" River, about twenty miles frofn Fort Wayne,^ 
where the Anioricaos erected for him a comfbrtabla 
bouse. He frc4|Mentiy visited the seat of Govern- 
ment bo^ at Philadelphia and Washington. His taste 
^r«i%ilized life being observed, the Indian ageuts were 
desired by the Government to furnish him with eveiy 
reasonable accommodation foi* his decent subsistence, 
^-supfiosing that the example might prove beneficial ii^ 
their exertions to civilize the otkir Indiana. 

These iuduigences. however, entirely destroyed — 
for a time, at leastr*-the Tuitle*s infiuence among the 
savages; ^r some envied his good fortune, and others 
mispoct^ his honesty. Being perfectly seusilile of 
^lis, aud not a little chagrined by it, we may fairiy 
presume that he made various attempts to recover hia 
{)oputarity. This was probs«bly the secret of his op- 
position to the interest of the United States on more 
, occasions than one where it was not altogether iudis* 
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pensahle. But we certainly need not deny him om 
that account the credit of real patriotism which he 
manifested at all tinieti. The truth is, that in some 
indifferent cases, when he might have yielded to the 
demands of the American authorities without dis 
grace, he opposed them chiefly for the sake of retain 
ing or regaining his influence with his countrymen. 

Under these circumstances, however, he was of 
course liable to accusations which he did not deserve, 
— by the Indians, of l)eing bribed by the Government, 
and by the Americans, of thwarting iheir purposes 
from a puerile regard to the whims rather than the in- 
terest of ^lie Inrlians. As an instance of the latter, 
we may refer to the Indian Councils of 1809 and 1803y 
at Vincennes and at Fort Wayne, the result of which 
was the conveyance of an immense territory to the 
Uniterl States from the Potawatamies, Piankishaws^ 
Weas, Eel-River Miamies, and some other uibes or 
parts of tril)es. 

Mr, Dawson states that the former of these councik 
bad been^commeiMled by the Turtle, but that when 
the time came, he refused to attend, — alleging as his 
reason, that "the jealousy with which the chiefii 
viewed the fooling he stood upon with tl>e United 
States, would make his presence rather more injuriouf 
than serviceable." Now, this would seem to be a suf- 
ficient explanation; and yet the historian does not 
hesitate to say, that the Turtle had just before been 
▼isited, bribed and gained over by the British-Indian 
agent, Mc'Kee. Tliis is asserted without quahfica- 
tiun, although the same paragraph shows that the testi- 
mony in the case was nothing more than the 'opinion' 
of a *Mr. Wells.* It is added that, " however that might 
be" — i^nplyins a doubt after all — ^the Turtle certain- 
ly used his influence to prevent the other chiefs from 
attending the Council. This might be true, but it 
proves at best, only that he made some farther exer- 
tion to clear himself of that suspicion among the In- 
dians which he gave as his reason for not attending 
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dw CQUB^H, and at the same time to obvmte the ne* 
«e98it;y ksetf of attending. 

The I'esult provea the oorreetness of his jtkb^enfc 
Those who did attend Wf^re at Unti extremely op- 
posed to Gbvemor Harrison'a propositions ; but af&m 
^nsiderahle discussion they determined to refer the 
whole matter— and it was one of no small moment t^ 
ibe Indian interest — to ^our chiefs of the various trihev 
vepres^iled^ or a majontv of tbetn, ^ to finally setti#« 
aiid adjust a trei^y " with die Agents of the Cbveni-> 
ment At the head (^ the commission was the Turtle 
himself; and his nephew^ Rbcharvulle, a member of^ 
the same tribe, was another^ 

Had any other course been taken than this, fern 
which, the Turtle is accused of corruption, it is prob- 
able that the treaty would never have been author- 
ized, notwidistandingthe tribes were deliberately con- 
vinced of its policy, — for the presence of the Turtle 
would have been an argument to counterbalance all 
others. The historian dues the Cbiefbiin better justice 
in the sequeL A meeting of tlie Cominisstoners witli^ 
the Governor havitigbeen appointed for tlie spring of 
1803, to be held at Fort Wayne, tlie tatter, on arriving 
there, was astonished to find that all wlio had agreed 
to attend, were stiU absent, while the Turtle, who had 
only been atdhotized to act in the premises, was on^ 
the spot, together with the Potawatamie Chiefs. It 
teems they had by this time grown jealous again; and it 
comes out in evidence, that the Owl, or Lomg-Bearo,^ 
hail been bualy employed in dissuading the Indiana 
iVom meeting liim, and that his representations hadi 
heen efiiectual in many cases. The Owl, ctespite his 
name, was as subtle aa he was wicked, and h« 
found means to detach the Miami nation almost en- 
tirely from the interests of the Turde and Rich- 
arville, who were the real chie& of the tribe. This 
he effected by asserting that the former had sold to 
the United States the whole country, and that it would 
be claimed as it might be wanted. He earnestly ad- 
¥iiied them not to accent any annmticB in future, «»> 
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Buring thetn that the United States wouM at a ftrtcnv 
day claim a large tract of land for every annuUy^ 
which they might pay to the Indiabs. 

We have before mentioned that when Bnckongahe- 
ks and other chiefs finally attended at Fort Wayne^ 
and opposed the treaty, it was effected, according to 
the historian's statement, principally by the influence 
of the Turtle. It appears to have been on the whole 
a measure mutually beneficial to the two contracting 
parties ; but the Turtle no doubt thought chat an agree- 
ment once made should be ratified at ail events, what- 
ever the effect miffht be on his own popularity. 

There is prolmbly more justice in the charge brought 
against him in regard to the treaty conclude wkfa the 
Piankashaws and Delawares, in 1804, — though per- 
liaps not in the sense intended by the accuser. The 
Miamies were not consulted in this instance, it ap- 
pears, nor were the Potawatamies. They believed 
themselves entitled to a voice in the matter, and were 
therefore dissat'isfied, and openly expressed their dis- 
pleasure at the result. It is alleged, however, that 
''no claim would have been set up by them, had the 
Turtle been consulted when the treaty was mnde.** 

This may be true, — for, setting aside courtesy, he 
and his countrymen might at least have been pre» 
possessed in favor of the honesty of the transaction, 
by an appearance of enth*e frankness on the part of 
the whites. Not that the treaty was in fiiet un- 
principled ; but the manner of concluding it might 
well apiiear to the Indians somewhat exclusive. 
They claimed an interest in the lands conveyed, and 
a consequent right to be consulted as parties ; and 
they wished that, even if the case admitted of no ar- 
gument, they might be allowed to hear what was said, 
and to see what was done. Their anxiety was cer- 
tainly the more pardonable, inasmuch as the tract thus 
conveyed included "all that fine country between 
the Ohio and the Wabash rivers (as high up as the 
road leading from Vincennes to Louisville,) with a 
front of three hundred miles on the one and uemiAf 
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Mf ascnuch on the otber." Jt further appears, that at 
a general council of the tribes at Vincennes, in 1805, 
« treaty was negotiated, whicb ^ settled the dispute re- 
specting the purchase made <?f the Delawares the 
year before^"— the Miamies and the other claimants 
being present. There was realjy a dispute, then — and 
it was settled — and that formally, by all the parties con- 
cerned. It should have b^en prevented, we conceive, 
instead of being settled ; and in that case, the Turtle 
might have been spared the charee of ' manoeuvring* 
and 'intriguing' with the British Agents. 

He opposed the designs of Tecumseh and the 
Prophet, from the time ot their first appearance on 
the political stage, and it was owing to his influence 
that very litde was effected by them among the Mia- 
mies, as well as other tribes, for a long time. Had he 
lived through the war with England, he would utH- 
doubtedly nave exerted himself more energetically 
for the American interest than ever before. The £ot 
lowing communication indicates the part he was pre- 

?ared to take, subsequent to the batde of Tippecanoa 
'he ' Mritness ' probably acted as amanuensis : — 

FoH Wayne^ 35th January, 1812. 
^ Governor Harrison : 

''My friend — ^I have been requested by my nation 
to speak to you, and I obey their request with pleag^ 
ure, because I believe their situation requires all the 
aid I can afford them. 

" When your speech by Mr. Dubois was received 
by the Miamies, they answered it, and I made known 
to you their opinion at that ^me. 

" Your letter to William WeDs of the 23d Novem-^ 
ber last, has l)een explained to the Miamies and Eel- 
River tribes of Indians. 

"My friend— Although neither of these tribes have 
had any thing to do wim the late Unfortunate affiur 
which happened on the Wabash, still the;^ all rejoice 
to hear you say, that if those foolish Incuans which 
were engaged in that action, irotdd return to their 
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^MV^ral bOffieB aod reraain quiet, tlutt they ^ould bo 
^rfloneii, atul again receive<l by the President as his 
ibildren. We l^lieve there is none of thein that ivtll 
f}e so foolisli, as not to accept of this friendly offer; 
"Whilst, at the sanie time, 1 assure you, -that nothing 
>«haU foe wasting OB my part, to prevail on them to 
•ocepttt. 

^ All the propbet^s followers have left him, (with the 
^KcefHion of two camps of Uis own dibe.) Tecuin- 
•eh has jttst joined him with eight men only. No 
ganger can be apprehended froin them at present. 
^Our ^res will be constantly kept on them, and should 
<diey attempt to ga^er srrength again, we will c^ ail 
€n ow power to prevent it, and at the eame time give 
ifou immediate infbrmufeion of dietr intentions. 

^ We are sorry that the peace and friendship which 
ims so lonff existed between the red and white people, 
eould not be preserved, wkhont the toss of so many 

rl men as fell on both sides in the late action on 
Wabash ; but we are satisfied that it Will be the 
«ieans of mdring that peace which ou^t to exist be- 
Cween us, more respected, both by ^ red and the 
white people. 

*Wfe liave been tetely toild, by different Indians 
45rom that quarter, that you wished the lodhms from 
^NB coimtry to visit you : this they will do with pleas- 
^me when you give them mformation of it in writing. 
^My Imnd !— The clouds appear to lie risisg in a 
different quarter, which threatens to turn our light 
Into darkness. To prevent this, it may require the 
^inied efibrts of us all. We hope that none of ut 
will be found to shrink from ^le stonn that thieAteiif 
It'tefit upon our nations. 

Your friend, 

X MiscRECAireo^criiB, 
or UTTLE TURTLE. I 
#'or4tfae Miami and Eel-River tribes of indiaaB. 

WitBMB, 

Vfm. ToRmiR, 8mgttm» Maie^ U. S. Arm. 
^«Bi«ifir that tiM«bof«i»a true tnmshitioii. 

W. W£LL&« 
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But the Turtle was destined to take no part in the 
conflict. He died at Fort Wayne — probably on a 
visit to the Commandant — July 14, 1812, ot'a disorder 
which the army surgeon announced to be the gout, i le 
endureii the pains of his disease, it is stated, with great 
finnness, and came to his death, on the turf of his 
open camp, with the characteristic com|K>sure of his 
race. His friend, the X/ommandant, buried him with 
the honors of war. 

He was said to be sixty-five years of age, by those 
who had the opportunity of learning the fact from 
himself That account would make him forty-tive, 
*— the same age with the Mississaga chieflain, — at the 
d^te of his grea« victory over St. Clair; and about 
thirty at the breaking out of the Amerioin Revolu- 
tion, during which he no doubt Laid the foundation 
of his fame. The Miamies are understood to havo 
^ven as much trouble during that period as any other 
tribe on the continent ever did in as few years. 

Mr. Schoolcraft, who speaks of the Turtle in very 
handsome terms, gives him the credit of doing at 
least as much as any other individual on the continent 
^to abolish the rites of human sacrifice." The exis- 
tence, certainly the prevalence, of the custom appa- 
rently referred to here, is not, we apprehend, perfect- 
ly well authenticated; but that eircumstimce itself 
may perhaps be attributed to the successful e0brt9 
made in modern times to put an end to the practice. 
If the language we have quoted is intended to in- 
clude generally all wanton destruction of life — such 
ma torture of prisoners, for example — ^there can be lit- 
tje doubt of the justice of the praise, for the Turtle 
Diiiformly enjoy^ the reputation of being as humane 
at) he was brave. 

Nor was this the only case in which he acted the 
part of a reformer, so much needed among his co4m« 
tiymen. He was the first man to originate an effi- 
cient system of measures for the suppression of in- 
temperance among them. And never was a similar 
system so loudly called for the condition of any peo- 

II.— Z 
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pie. Their appetite for ardent spirits is stronger than 
that of the whites— owing in 9 great measure to their 
manner of living, and especially to their diet. Tliej 
have also fewer and feebler inducements to counteract 
the propensity ; and by public opinion and fa^ion-^ 
as expressed in common practice, and in the decla- 
rations of the leading men — they are confirmed in the 
«vil quite as much as our citizens are restrained by 
similar causes. But worse than all, their ignorance^ 
their indolence, and their poverty have made them 
the prey of legions of civilized scoundrels, — parties- 
ularly traders in peltry, — who have supposed them* 
selves interested in making them as sordid and stupid 
as possible, to induce them to hunt in the first instance^ 
and to rob them of their furs in the second. 

The Turtle was no less mortified than inccDsed by 
these abuses. He saw his countrymen destroyed and 
destroying each other every day in peace — and no 
tribe was more besotted than the Eel-River Miam* 
i^ — and he saw hundreds of them in war, at 
one time, surprised and massacred in their cups widi- 
out resistance, on the very ground still red and wet 
with his victories. Possibly chagrin was as strong a 
motive with him as philanthrophy. But however 
that might be, he devoted himself with his usual en* 
ergy to the correction of the evil. In 1802 oir 1808^ 
he went before the legislature of Kentucky, attended 
by his fiiend and interpreter. Captain Wdls, and roa^ 
His appeal to them in person. A committee was rais- 
ed to cofisider the subject, and we believe a law pass- 
ed to prevent the sale of whiskey to the India^ aa 
he desired. He also visited the Legi^ature of Ohio, 
and made a highly animated address, but in* that case 
obtained nothing but the honor for his pains. His de* 
scription of die traders wasdrawn to the life. "They 
«tripped the poor Indians," he said, "of dcins, gun^ 
Wanket, every thing, — while his squaw and the 3iil- 
dren dependent on him lay starving and shivering in 
Ais wigwam.*** 

* Mas. Documents. 
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. From the following passage in the Europeiaii (Loa- 
doii) Magazine of April, 18(fe, compiled from Araeri- 
oan papers, we ascertain that the Turtle was also 
the first to introduce the f>ractice of inoculation Jw^ 
the small pot among the Indians, — a scourge second 
only to the one j ust mentioned. '* Last winter,** we are 
told, "'there was a grand embassy of Indians to the 
President and Congress at Washington. Lktle Turde 
was the bead^warrior. The President had supplied 
them with ploughs, spinningrwheels, &c. and t^ 
crown all he explained to them how the Qreat Spirit 
had made a donation to the white men — first to oxte in 
England, (Dr. Jenner) and then to one in America, 
(Dr. Waterhouse, of Boston,*)— of a means of prevent* 
ing the small pox. Such a confidence had the cop- 
per-colored king in the words of his ^Father,' that 
be submitted to be inoculated, together with the rest 
of the warrioi^'* It fuither appears that be took a 
quantity of vaccine matter home with bim, which he 
probably admi^iistered in person ; and that not long 
afterwards, fifteen more of his tribe visited the seat 
of eovemment in pursuit of the same remedy. 

We shall conclude our notice of this eminent chief- 
tain, with a few anecdotes preserved by Mr. Dawson. 

What distinguished him most, says that writer, wa» 
his ardent desire to be informed of all that relates to 
our institutions ; and he seemed to possess a mind ca- 
pable of understanding and valuing the advantage* 
of civilized life, in a degree far superior to any other 
Indian of his time. "During the frequent visits 
which he made to the seat of government, he exam- 
ined every thing he saw with an iipquisitive eye, and 
never failed to embrace every opportunity to acquire 
information by inquiring of those with whom he could 
take that liberty .'^ 

Upon his returi fi*om Philadelphia, in 1797, he 
visited Governor Harrison, at that time a capttin 
in the army, and commander at Fort Washington. 

* Now of Cambridge. ' . 
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Be fold the Captain be had seen many things, whicti 
he wished to have explained, hut said he was afraid 
of giving offence hy asking too many question:*. *^ My 
fiiend here," said he, meaning Captain Wells, the 
inter|ireter, *^ lieing al»out as ignorant as mysetf, could 
give me but little satisfaction.'* He then desired the 
Captain to inform hint how our government was form- 
ed, and what particular powers and duties were exer- 
cised by the two bouses of Congress, by the Pren- 
dent, the Secretariee, &c. Being satisfied on this sub- 
ject, he told the Captain he had become acquainted 
with a great warrior while in Philadelphia, in whose 
fiite he was much interested, and whose history he 
wished to learn. This was no other ttian the iirnnor- 
tal Kosciusko : he had arrived at Phihidelphia a short 
tinie before, and hearii>g that a celebrated Indian chief 
was in the city, he sent for him. Tlrf*y were mutu- 
ally pleased with each other, and the Turtle^ vmta 
were often repeated. When he went to take his final 
leave of the wounded patriot, the latter preseme<l the 
Turtle with an elegant pair of pistols, and a splendid 
rol)e mafle of the sea-otter's skin, worth several hun- 
dreil dollars. 

The Turtle now told his host that he wished very 
much to know in what wars his friend bad received 
tbofle grievous wounds which bad rendered him so 
crippled and infirm. The Captain shewed him upon 
t map of Europe the situation of Poland, and ex- 
plained to him the usurimtions of its territory by the 
neighboring powers — the exertions of Kosciusko to 
free his country from this foreigiY yoke — his first vic- 
tories — and his final defeat and ca|Mivity. While he 
was describing the last unsi»c«*.e88ftd battle of Kosci- 
usko^ the Turtle seemed scarcely able to contain him- 
self. At the conclusion he traversed the room with 
great agitation, violently floiirisheil the pipe toma- 
hawk with which he had l)een smoking; and exclaim- 
ed, ** Let that woman take care of herself" — mean- 
ing tl>e Empress Catharine — ^^this may yet be a dan- 
gero!!8 man P 
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The Captain explained to the Turtle some anec- 
dotes respecting the Empress and her favorites, one 
of whom, — the Icing of Poland, — had at first been 
by her elevated to the throne, and afterwards driv- 
en from it. He was much astonished to find that 
men, and particularly warriors, would sulmiit to a wo- 
man. He said that perhaps if his friend Kosciusko 
had been a portly, handsome man, he might have 
better succeeded with her majesty of all the Russias, 
and might by means of a love-intrigue have obtained 
that independence for his country, to which his skill 
and valor in the field had been found unequal. 

The Turtle was fond of joking, and was possessed 
of conaderable talent for repartee. In the year 1797, 
be lodged in a house in Philadelphia, in which was 
an Irish gentleman of considerable wit, who became 
much attached to the Indian, and frequently amused 
himself in drawing out his wit by good-humored 
jests. The Turtle and this gentlemen were at that 
time both sitting for their portraits — the former by or- 
der of the President of the United States, the picture 
to be hung up in the war-office — to the celebrated 
Stewart The two meeting one morning in the paint- 
er's room, the Turtle appeared to be rather mora 
thoughtful than usual. The Irishman rallied him ufK)n' 
it, and affected to constiiie it into an acknowledgment 
of his superiority in the jocular contest " He mis- 
takes," said the Turtle to the interpreter, " I wf» just 
thinking of proposing to this man, to paint us both on 
one board, and here t would stand face to face with 
him, and confound him to all eternity." 
Z9 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Seneca Chief, Red-Jagkbt — Circumsuuices unoer 
which he sttcceeded Corn-Planter in his influence — 
Anecdotes of the latter — Red-Jacket's earliest oratori- 
cal triumph — His speech at the Treaty of Canauidai- 
gua — Account of Farmer's-Brother, and Brandt — 
Red- Jacket's political and religious principles — Speech 
to Mr. Alexander, in 1811 — Speech to Sir, Richard- 
son — Remarks on the causes of his heathenism in the 
conduct of the whites — His military career — Speech 
in favor of declaring war against the British, in 1812 
— Seneca Manifesto — Red-Jacket's interview with- 
"Washington — His interview with Lafayette — His Me- 
morial to the New- York Legislature — Speech to a Mis- 
sionary in 1825 — His deposition and restoration in 
.1827 — Visits to the Atlantic cities— Death and funeral 
obsequies — Anecdotes. 

The Indian orator of modem times, par excetterhce^ 
was the New- York Chief, Saguoaha, or the Keeper- 
Awake, but by the whites commonly called Red- 
Jacket ; — a man who, with whatever propriety he 
might be entitled * the Last of the Senecas,' has at 
least transiently renewed, in these ktter days» the an- 
cient glory of die Mingoes. " Thy name is princely," 
— a popular writer has said of him, — 

Though no poet*s magic 

Could make Red-Jacket grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime ; 

Tet it is music in the language spoken 
Of thine own land ; and on her herald-roll, 

As nobly fought for, and as proud a tokin 
As Coeur-de-Lion's of a warrior's soul.* 

* Talisman for 1830. 
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Thl<), by the way, is considerably nearer the ti^inh 
dian the statement in a preceding stanza: 

^TradiUon's pages 

Tell not the planting of thy parent tree ; 
But that the forest tribes have oent for ages, 
To tliee and to thy sires the subject knee. 

Better historical, if not poetical authority informs 
us, that the Seneca literally * fought ' for his rank, if 
not for his nauje ; and that, like the subject of our 
last notice, he owed nothing to the advantages of il- 
lustrious birth.* We should add, however, tliat the 
struggle was in the council-house as well as in the 
field of battle. " A warrior !" — he once (and probably 
more than once) had the modesty i^J say of himselfj 
with a smile of contempt, when some enquiries were 
made respecting the deeds of blood which are some- 
times supposed to constitute the character of an In- 
dian ; — " A Warrior ! I am an Orator. I was bom 
an Orator!" 

The predecessor of Red-Jacket, in the respect of 
the Senecas, and of the Confederacy at large, was a 
celebrated chief named by the English the Corn- 
Planter, a personage also well known for his elo- 
quence, and worthy on that account to be distinctly 
commemorated, were there on record any definite and 
well authenticated sketches of his efforts. Unfortu- 
nately, there are not. The s|)eeches commonly as- 
cril)ed to him, are believed to have been mostly com- 
posed by some of his civilized acquaintances, rath- 
er on the principle of those effusions usually at- 
tributed to popular candidates for the gallows. Still; 
there is less reason, we apprehend, for doubting his 
real genius, than for disputing his nationality. He 
considered himself a half-breed,t his father being an 

; * Grovernor Clinton's Discourse before the New-York 
Historical Society : 1811. 
t Appendix, III. and VI. 
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Indisr, according to his owb account, and his mother 
a white woman. 

By a siugulur combhiation of circumstances, Red 
Jacket was brought forwasd into public life, and that 
to great advantage, mainly in consequence of the 
same incident which destroyed the influence of Com 
Planter. This, indeed, had been rather declining for 
some time, owing partly to his agency in effecting a 
large cession of Seneca land to the American Gov- 
ernment, at the treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1784 
His loss of popularity, in fine, bitterly chagrined 
him, and he resolved on a desperate exertion to 
restore it. With this view, he undertook to prac- 
tice upon the never-failing superstition of his coun- 
trymen, by persuading his brother to announce him- 
self as a Prophet, — of course commissioned by the 
Great Spirit * to redeem die fallen fortunes of his race,* 
— ^that is, his own. 

The savages listened to the new pretender with all 
the veracioins credulity which characterises the race. 
Among the Onondagas, previously the most drunken 
and profligate of the Six Nations, he acquired such 
an ascendancy, as to induce them to abandon the use 
of spirituous liquors entirely, and to observe the com- 
mon laws of morality and decency in some other re- 
spects, wherein they had before been grievously defi- 
cient. Indeed, among the Confederates generally, he 
obtained a supremacy equal to that of the same char- 
acter obtained by Elskwatawa amonc the western 
tribes, not far from the same time. The Oneidaa 
alone rejected him. 

Like that notorious impostor, too, he Soon availed 
himself, for evil purjioses, of the confidence gained by 
the preliminary manifestation of good. A cry of 
•witchcraft' was raised, and a sort of examining com- 
mittee of conjurors was selected to des^nate the 
ofiTenders. And that duty was zealously discharged. 
The victims were actually sentenced, and would 
doubtless have been executed, but for the interference 
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of the magistrates of Oneida and the officers of the 
garrison at Niagara. 

But neither the Corn-Planter nor his pious coadju- 
tor was yet discouniged. Nothing but an accident 
had )M*evented success, and the failure only iniule it 
die more imperatively necessary to try the experi- 
ment again. lled-Jacket was publicly denounced, 
ilis accusers came forward at a great Indian council 
held at Buffalo Creek. ^ At this crisis," says an emi- 
nent writer, "he well knew that the future color of 
his life depended upon the powers of his mind. He 
spoke in liis defence for near three hours. The iron 
brow of superstition relented under the magic of his 
eloquence ; tie declared the Prophet an impostor and 
a cheat; he prevailed; the Indians divided, and a 
email maiority appeared in his favor. Perhaps the 
annals of history cannot furnish a more conspicuous 
instance of the triumph and power of oratory, in a 
barbarous nation, devoted to superstition, and looking 
up to the accuser as a delegated minister of the Al- 
mighty." * 

If this anecdote be true, — and we are not aware of 
its having been doubted, — the Orator, whatever be 
said of his geniusas such, hardly deserved the precise 
compliment which is paid him by his eulogist in 
Terse. " Is eloquence," he asks, ** a monarch's merit ?** 

Her spell is thine that reaches 

The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport, 
And there's one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches. 
The 'ftecret of their mastery — they are shorU 

But the Seneca's case, it must be allowed, was one 
of clear compulsion; and he probably felt, on the oc- 
casion in question, very little of the impatience which 
induced Home Tooke to say, afler a noble friend's 
plea of eleven hours in his behalf before the Com- 
mons, that "he would rather be hanged, another time, 
than defended." 

* Discourse of Governor Clinton. 
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Such was Ike Orator's first triumph. It was not, 
however, his first effort ; for many years before the 
transaction just reared to, as we suppose, when 
Red-Jaeket was probably about thirty years of age,-^ 
and at a period when our relations with all the Iudiaix» 
are well known to have been continually wavering, — 
a treaty was held with the Six Nations on the beaud- 
ful acclivity which ovedooks the Canandaigua Lake« 
Some reminescences of it, bearing a high interest, 
have reached us, on the autheodcity of which we da 
Dot hesitate to rely. 

^ Two days," savs our authority,* ^ had passed away 
in negotiation with the Indians for a cession of their 
lands. The contract wao supposed to be nearly com- 
pleted, when Red-Jacket arose. With the grace and 
dignity of a Roman senator, he drew his bltmket 
around him, and, with a piercing eye, surveyed the 
multitude. All was hushed. Nothing interposed to 
break the silence, save the gentle rustling of Uie tree- 
tops, under whose shade they were gathered. Afler 
a long and solemn, but not unmeaning pause, he com- 
menced his speech in a low voice and a sententious 
style. Rising gradually with his subject, he depicted 
the primitive stmulicity and happiness of his nation, 
and the wrongs they had sustained firom the usurpa- 
tions of white men, with such a bold but faithful pen- 
cil, that every auditor was soon roused to vengeance, 
or melted inio tears. 

The effect was inexpressible. But ere the emo- 
tions of admiration and sympathy had subsided, the 
white men became alarmed. They were in the heart 
of an Indian country, surrounded by more than ten 

* The writer of a communication on ' Ii^ian fiiogra- 
phy/ for the New<York American, about ten yeu* 
eince. We give him credit for his statements of facts, 
though we cannot concur with him in charging Red- 
Jacket with * cowardice.' He adds, '' It was only at tha 
* Council-fire ' he shone pre-eminent. There, indi ed, hi 
was great. The belittling simplicity of his name dii 
not seem to detract iroih the splendors of his eloquence ' 
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iHiies their number, who w^re inflamed by the re 
ipembrance of their injuries, and excited to indigna* 
tion by the eloquence of a favorite chief. Appalled 
and terrified, the white men cast a cheerless gaze up- 
on the hordes around them. A nod from the chiefs 
might be tt^ onset ctf destruction. At that porten- 
tous moment, FarmerVB&other interposed. He re- 
plied not to his brother chief; but, with a sagacity tru- 
ly aboriginal, he caused a cessation of the council, 
^^roduced good cheer, comnnended the eloquence of 
Red-^Jacket, and, before the nieeting had re^assem- 
bled, vrith the aid of other prudent chiefs, he had 
moderate the fijry of his nation to a more salutaiy 
review of ihe question before them." 

The «ouncU came together a^in in cooler blood, 
and the tteaty i^ras concluded. The Western District 
at this day, k is added, « owes no small portion of ite 
power and mftuence to the councils of a savage, hi 
comparison with whom for genius, heroism, virtue, or 
any other quality that can adorn the bauble of a dia- 
dem, not only George the IV. and Lonis le Desh^, 
but the German Emperor and the Czar of Muscovy, 
aHke dwindle into insignificance." 

This somewhat warmly expressed compliment,— 
the extravagance of which in an old fi*iend of the sub- 
ject, may be excused in its good feeling,— reminds us 
of the consideration really due to a man distinguished 
not alone as a competitor with our hero for savage 
glory. 

Except as related to oratoiy, he was. a competi- 
tor in the same course. The name of FarmerV 
Brotber was merely arbitrary. He was a warrior in 
principle and in practice, and he spumed agriculture 
and every other civilized art. With the contempt <^ 
Red-Jacket himself. In the war between France 
and England, which resulted in the conquest of Can- 
ada, he fought against the ktter, and probably under 
the remote command of the great Ottawa ^Emperor' 
of the north. One of his exploits in the contest is 
ftill told to the traveller who passes a noted stream 
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not very far from the ancient Fort Niagara, in the 
vicinity of wiiich it occurred. The particulars coma 
to us authetnicated by one to whorn they were fur- 
nished by the Former himself on the site of the ad- 
venture. 

There, with a party of Indians, he lay in ambush, 
patiently awaiting the approach of a guard that ac- 
coinpanie<l the English teams employed between the 
falls of Niagara and the garrison, which had therp 
lately surrendered to ^ir William Johnston. Tfee 
place selected for that purpose is now known by the 
name of the Devil's Hole, and is three and a half 
miles l)eIow the farrrous cataract upon the American 
side of the strait. The mind can scai^ely conceive a 
more dismal looking den. A large mvine, occasion- 
ed by tlie falling in of the per|>emlicalar bank, made 
dark by the spreading branches of the birch and ce- 
dar, which had taken root below, and the low mur- 
muring of the rapids in the chasm, added to the sol- 
emn thunder of the cataract itselfi conspii-e to i-ender 
the scene truly awful. 'J'he English party were not 
aware of the <lreadfid fate that awaited them. Un- 
conscious of danger, the drivers were gaily whisiKng 
to their dull ox-teams. FarmerVBrother and his 
band, on their arrival at this spot, rushed from the 
thicket that had concealed them, and commenced a 
horrid butchery. So unexpected was such an event, 
and so completely were the English disarmed of their 
presence of mind, that but a feeble resistance was 
made. The guard, the teamsters, the oxen and the 
waggons, were precipitated into the gulf. But two 
of Siem escaped ; a Mr. Stedman, who lived at Schi- 
oper, above the falls, being moimted on a fleet horse, 
made good his retreat ; and one of the soldiers, who 
was caught on the projecting root of a cedar, which 
sustained him until assured, by the distant yell of the 
savages, that they had quitted the ground. — It is the 
rivulet^ |)ourinff itself down this precipice, whoae 
name is the only monument that records the i 
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ere. It is aiid to have been literally colored with 
Uie blood of the vanquished. 

Ill the RevoUjtionary War, Farmer's-Brother 
evinced Ins hostility to the Americans upon every oc- 
casion that presented itself; and, with the same zeal, 
he engaged in the late war against his fonner fiiends, 
the English. 

Another anecdote of this Chief will show, in more 
glowing colors, the real savage. A short time before 
our army crossed the Niagara, FarmerVUrorher 
chanced to observe an Indian, who had mingled with 
the Senecas, and whom he instantly recognized as 
belonging to the Mohawks, a tribe living in Canada, 
and then employed in the service of tlie enemy. He 
went up to him, and addressed him in the Indian 
tongue — *• I know you well — ^you lielong to the Mo- 
hawks — ^you are a spy — here is my rifle — my toma- 
hawk — my scalping-knife. I give you your choice 
which I shall use, but I am in haste." The young 
warrior, finding resisumce vain, chose to be put to 
death with a rifle. He was ordered to lie down up- 
on the gniss, while, with his left foot upon the breast 
of the victim, the Chief lodged the contents of his rifle 
in his head. 

With so much of the savage, Farmer's-Brother pos- 
sessed some noble traits. He was as firm a friend 
whf^re he pronrised fidelity, as a bitter enemy to those 
against wliom he contended ; and wouki lose the last 
drop of blood in his veins sooner than betray the 
cause he had esiK)used. He was fond of recounting 
his exploits, and dwelt with much satisfaction upon 
the number of scalfis he had taken in his skirmishes 
widi the whites. In company with several other 
/ chiefs, he once paid a visit to General Washington, 
who presented him with a silver medal. This he 
constantly wore suspended from his neck ; and so 

Erecious did he esteem the gifl, that he was oflen 
card to declare he would lose it only with his life. 
Soon after the battles of Chippewa and Bridgewa- 
ter, this veteran warrior paid the debt of nature, aged 
II.— A a 
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more than ^gh^ years, at the Seneca village, where, m 
a mark of respect for his distinguished oravery, tile 
fifth regiment of United States lu&ntry interred hun 
with military honors.* 

Another elder contemporary of Red-Jacket was 
the Mohawk chief Brandt, * the accursed Brandt' of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, whom, however, we think it 
the less necessary to notice at much length, from his 
being, like the Corn-Planter, oi^y a half-breed, la 
the French and English war, he rendered some ser- 
vices to the former. In the Revolution, he was com- 
missioned Colonel in the Engli^ army, and distio- 
gvasbed himself in the horrid massacre at Wyoming. 
£Ds services were rewarded by the present of a &ad 
tract of land on the western shores of Lake Ontario. 
One of his sons, an intelligent, high^mmded maa, 
quite civilized, and much esteemed mr his Ameriean 
acquaintances, a few years since kuidaUy undertook 
the vindication of his father's memory from the often 
repeated charges of treachery and cruelty, but we 
apprehend vnu rather more zeal than success. The 
father deceased in 1807 ; the son, only a month or 
two since.* 

To return to Red- Jacket Afler his first oratorical 
triumph, he rose as rapidly as the Cora-Planter de- 
clined in the esteem or his countrymen. The latter 
withdrew firom the rivalry,f but the ambitioB of his suc- 
cessor was thoroughly aroused. He bumed to biu 
and to be call^ tl^ Great Speaker of his nation and 
his age ; to renew that glorious era when tfae while 
men trembled at the bretuh of Garanguk; to fed aad 
to make felt 

The monarch mind—the mystery of caDiDuuidiBg>^- n 
The godlike power — ^the art Napoleon. 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wieMmg, banding 
The hearts of milhons, till they move iSe one. 

— - ■ r 

* See ViLLAox Registxb, Amxrican, and other New- 
Yoric papers of about 1820.— Also. Appendix, V and YL 
t ThaTro^t died in 1815 
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And he succeeded as far perhaps as could be expect, 
ed in the circumstances of the modern Seneca, a« 
compared with those of the orator who bearded the 
Canadian lion in his den. More than a century had 
since elapsed, during which the proud confederacy 
that had kept all other nations on the continent at 
bay was reduced to a few lingering, scattered set- 
tlements, — surrounded and crowded by civilization,— 
perhaps besotted in vice, — where the very groiuid of 
their ancient council-halls scarcely was sought for. 
With such discouragements in his way, the young 
Orator deserves some credit for making the exertions 
he did, and his countrymen for rewarding them as 
they were able. They elected him a chief ; and then 
upon all occasions obeyed him in peace, and followed 
bhn in war. 

Red-Jacket justified their confidence by a strict ad- 
herence to principles which on the whole are equally 
creditable to his heart and head, although either th« 
policy itself, or his singular pertinacity iu maintaining 
It, no doubt made him many adversaries and some 
enemies, even with his own people. He had early 
reflected upon and felt deeply the impotent insignifi- 
cance to which the tribes were reduced ; — and he re- 
solved, if he could not restore them to their primitive 
position, at least to stay the progress of rmn. How 
should this be done, — was the great Question, — by re- 
ceiving civilization, or by resisting itr 

He determined on the latter aliemadve, and from 
that hour never in the sfightest degree swerved from 
bis resolution to <lrive away and keep away every in- 
Dovatioti on the character, an<l every intrusion on the 
territory of the nation. Traders, travellers, teachers, 
missionaries, speculators in land, were regarded with 
the sam^ jealousy. In a word, he labc^d against 
circumstances whose force had now become inevita- 
ble and irresistable, to mamtain a system of complete 
[odian Independence, which few of bis countrymen 
understood, and still fewer were willing to practice. 
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And tbia is the trait which didtinguishes his chnr« 
acter from the majority of those we have bereio- 
fore sketched. Some of the most eminent of the 
numl>er, like Pontiuc and Little-Turtle, were anx- 
ious to avail themselves of the arts of civilization at 
least, were it only for purposes of offence and defence 
against the race whom they borrowed from ; and 
scarcely any were op|>osed, other than inci<lentally,to 
their introduction into Indian use. But Red-Jacket 
was a Pagan in principle. He advocated as well as 
acted Pa^nism on all occasions. He was prouder 
of his genuine Indxaniatn, if possible, than he was of 
his oratory. His bitterest foe could not deny him the 
merit of frankness. 

One of his clearest manifestoes, in explanation of 
his system, was delivered as long ago as May, 1811, 
before a council of the Senecas, held at Buffalo 
Creek, in the form of a speech to die Rev. Mr. Alex 
ander, a missionary from a Society in the city of New 
York, whose comnussion the address itself sufficient- 
ly explains. 

" Brother !" — the Orator began, with a complaisance 
which never, under any excitement, deserted him,^ 
''Brother! — We listened to the talk you dehvered us 
from the Council of Black-Coats,* in New-York. 
We have fully considered your talk, and the offers 
you have made us. We now return our answer, 
which we wish you also to understand. In making 
up our minds, we have looked back to rememlter 
what has lieen done in our days, and what our fath- 
ers have told us was done in old times. 

"Brother! — G.'^at numbers of Black-Coats have 
been among the Indians. With sweet voices and 
smiling faces^ they offered to teach them the religion 
of the white people. Our brethren in the East listen* 
ed to them« They turned from the religion of their 
ftthers, and took up the religion of the white people. 

^ . , -_., 

* His usual designation of Clergymen. 
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What good has it done ? Are they more friendly ona 
to auotlier than we are? No, Brother! They are a 
divided people ; — we are united. They quarrel about 
religion ; — we live in love and friendship. Besides, 
they drink strong waters. And they have learned 
how to cheat, and how to practice all the other vicea 
of the white people, without imitating, their virtues^ 
Brother ! — If you wish us well, keep away ; do not 
disturb us. 

•* Brother! — We do not worship the Great Spirit as 
the white people do, but we believe that the forms of 
worshif) are indifferent to the Great Spirit It is the 
homage of sincere hearts that pleases him, and we 
worship him in that manner. 

** According to your religion, we must believe in a 
Father and Son, or we shall not be happy hereafter. 
We have always l)eKeved in a Father, and we wor- 
ship him as our old men taught us. Your book saye 
that the Son was sent on earth by the Father. Did 
all the people who saw the Son believe him ? No ! 
they did not. And if you have read the book, the 
consequei»ce must be known to you. 

"Brother! — You wish us to change our religion for 
yours. We like our religion, and do not want anoth* 
er. Our friends here, [pointing to Mr. Granger, the 
Indian Agent, and two other whites,*} do us great 

rwl ; they counsel us in trouble; they teach us how 
be comfortabK3 at all limes. Our friends the Qua* 
kers do more. Th^ give us ploughs, and teach u< 
bow to use them. They tell us we are accountable 
beings. But they do not tell us we must change ouf 
Fsliffion. — ^We are satisfied with what they do, and 
^th what they say. 

"Brother' — For these reasons we cannot receive 
your offers. We have other things to do, and beg 
you to make your mind easy, without troubling u^ 

* An Indian Interpreter, and an Agent of the Society 
ef Friends for improving the condition of the Indiana. 
A ad 
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lest our heads should be too much loaded, Biyl by and 
by bui-su" 

At the same Council, the following reply was made 
by lied- Jacket, in l>ehalf of his tribe, to the applica- 
tion of a Mr. Richardson, to buy out their right to 
tlie reservations lyinff in the territory commonly call- 
ed tlie Holland Puix^ase. 

"Brother! — We opened our ears to the talk you 
lately delivered to us, at our council-fire. In doing 
important business it is best not to toll lon^ stories, 
but to come to it in a few words. We tfaerelore shall 
not repeat your talk, which is fresh in our minds. 
We have well considered it, and the advantages and 
dJsatI vantages of your offers. We request your atten- 
tion to our anjwer, which is not from the speaker 
alone, but from all the Sachems and Chiefs noiy 
<u*oun(l our council-fire. 

"Brother! — We know that great men, as well as 
great nations, have different interests and different 
minds, and do not see the same light — but we hope 
our answer will be agreeable to you and your em- 
ployee. 

"Brother! — ^Your application for the purchase of 
pur lands is to our minds very extraordinary. It has 
been made in a crooked manner. You have not 
walked in the straight path pointed out by the great 
Council of vour nation. You have no writings from 
your great t'ather, the President In making up our 
minds we have looked back, and rememliered how 
the Yorker?* pun'hased our lands in former times. 
Tliey bought them, piece after piece, — Ibr a little 
money {mid to a few men in our nation, and not to all 
our brethren, — until our planting and hunting- 
grounds have become very small, and if xye sell 
&em, we know not where to spread our blankets. 

"Brother! — You tell us your employers have pur- 
chased of the Council of Yorkers, a right to buy our 
lands. We do not understand how this can be. 
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The lands do net belong to the Yorkers ; thev are 
GUI'S, and were given to us by the Great Spirit. 

"Brother! — We think it strange that you should 
jump over the lands of our brethren in the East, to 
come to our council-fire so far off, to get our lands. 
When we sold our lands in the East to the white peo« 
pie, we determined never to sell those we kept, 
wliich are as small as we can comfortably live 
on. 

** Brother ! — ^You want us to travel with you and 
look for new lands. -If we should sell our lands and 
move off into a distant country towards the setting 
sun, we should be looked upon in the country to 
which we go, as foreigners and strangers. We should 
be despised by the red, as well as the white men, and 
we should soon be surrounded by the white people, 
who will there also kill our game, and come upon 
our lands and try to get them itoiri us. 

"Brother! — We are determined not to sell our 
lands, but to continue on them. We like them. They 
are fruitful, and pn)duce us corn in abundance for the 
support of our women and children, and grass and 
herl)s for our cattle. 

*' Brother ! — At the treaties held for the purchfise 
of our lands, the white men, with sweet voices and 
smiling faces, told us they loved us, and that they 
would not cheat us, but that the king's children on 
the other side of the lake would cheat us. W^hen we 
go on the other side of the lake, the king's children 
tell us your people will cheat us. These things puz- 
zle our heads, and we believe that the Indians nuist 
take care of themselves, and not trust either in your 
people, or in the king's children. 

** Brother! — At a late council we requested our 
agents to tell you that we would not sell our lands, 
and we think you have not spoken to our agents, or 
they would have told you so, and we should nut have 
met you at our council-fire at this time. 

"Brother! — ^The white people buy and sell false 
rights to our lands, and your employers have, yoit 
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Bay, paid a great pnce for their rights. They moai 
have a plenty of money, to spend it in buying fulso 
rights to lands belonging to Indians. The lot^is of it 
will not hurt them, but our lands are of great vaUteto 
us, and we wish you to go hack with our talk to your 
employers, and tell them and the Yorkei*s that they 
have no right to buy and sell lalse rights to oar 
tands. 

"Brother! — ^We hope you clearly understand the 
ideas we have offered. This is all we have to say." 

It is not surprising that Red-Jacket shotdd mis- 
understand, or not understand at all, the right to buy 
Indian land, which Richardson said his employers 
had obtained of the * Council of Yorkei-s.' It was the 
right of preemption, in pbin English — by which l)et^ 
ter read jurists than the Seneca have lK>en |)erplexed» 
lie naturally enough mistook the *• right ^ of the Stato 
for a right, whereas it amounted to nothing but the 
privilege of preventing all other parties from acquir« 
ing a right It was a pi*erogative — ^as against the 
ir^t^etf alone — the legal effect of which was to incapa- 
citate, not the Indians from selling, but theiiiselvee 
fix>rp buying. 

There certainly can be no mistaking the shrewd 
independent reflection and plausible reasoning in the 
address, however much the pervei^ion of such ability 
and spirit may give occasion for regret Several of 
the arguments, too, are clearly founded in reason, as 
several of the statements are fortified by truth. In 
regard to the Indians l)eing cheated by the whites^ 
particularly, the only error of Red-Jacket, and that a 
perfectly obvious one, was in ascribing to the whites 
at large, and consequently to Christianity, the credit 
which in fact belonged to a few ui^principled traders 
and greedy speculators in land, who bad indeed ear- 
ned their manoeuvres to an aggravated extent. 

There is good reason to believe that Red-Jacket^-^ 
whose military career it is time to allude to^ — took hii 
earliest lessons ia the art of war during the Revoltt 
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lion, in the ranks of those Senecas who so signally 
distinguished themselves by their ravages on the 
frontiers of New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Jersev 
and Virginia.* The only reference, however, which 
he ever himself made to that part of his history, so 
far as we know, was latterly at Buflalo, when he was 
introduced to General Lafayette, then on his tour 
through the country. He reminded the latter of a 
Council at Fort Stanwix in 1784, where both were 
present, and which had been called with the view of 
negotiating a treaty with some of the Six Nations. 
"And where," asked Lafayette, "is the Young War- 
rior who so eloquently opposed the burying of the 
tomahawk ? " He is before you^ answered the chief. 
"Ah !" — he added with a melancholy air, and s.rip- 
ping off a handkerchief from his bald head, — "Time 
nas made bad work with me. But you, I perceive," 
— and here he narrowly reconnoitered the General's 
wig — ^ You, have hair enough left yet!"t At the 
date of this interview, seven years since, he was at 
letist sixty-iive years of age, and therefore must 
have been atM>ut twenty-five at the time of the treaty. 
A few years subsequent to the negotiation referred 
to on this occasion, Red-Jacket had an interview with 
Genend Washington, who gave him a silver me<lal, 
which he wore ever afterwards, and is said to have 
named him * the Flower of the Forest' But the Sene- 
cas were again hostile soon afterwards, and it was only 
at the expense of an expedition which ravaged their 
territory far and wide, that this haughty people 
were at length subdued into any thinff like a state of 
composure. Red- Jacket is believed to have been 
second to none of his countrymen in his op|)ositioa 
to the American interest down to that period ; but a 
peace was granted upon liberal terms — some com- 
plaints of the Indians were adjusted — a system of 
protection was devised for their l)enefit — and thence- 
forth, both they and he were quite friendly in most 

• App. No. VI L t Levasseur's * Tour of La&vett«.* 
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inoBtances, and ftithful to their engagentieiits » 
alL 

As early itt least as 1810, Red- Jacket gave infonna- 
turn to the iDdian Agent of attempts made by Te- 
cumseh, the Prophet and others, to draw his nation 
into the great western combination ; but the war oi 
1812 bad scarcely commenced, when they volunteer- 
ed their services to their American neighbors. For 
some time these were rejected, and everv exertion wa»' 
made to induce them to remain neutral. They bore 
the restraint with an ill-grace, bat said nothing. At 
length, in the summer of 1812, the English unadvis- 
edly took possession of Grand Island, in the Niagara 
river, a valuable territory of the Senecas. This was 
too much for the pride of such men as Red- Jacket 
and Farmer's- Brother. A council was called forth- 
with — the American Agent was summoned to at- 
tend—and the orator rose and addressed him. 

"Brother!"— said he, after stating the information 
received, — "you have told us we had nothing to do 
with the war between you and the British. But the 
war has come to our doors. Our property is seized 
upon by the British and itiehr Indian friends. It is 
necessary for im, then, to take up this business. We 
must defend our property ; we must drive the enemy 
from our soil. It we sit still on our lands, and take 
no means of redress, the British, following the cus- 
toms of you white people, will hold them by amquestf 
and you, if you conquer Canada, wilt claim them, on 
the same principles, as conquered from the Britisfu 
Brother! — ^We wish to go with our warriors, and 
drive off these bad people, and take possession of 
those lands." 

The effect of this reasonable declaration, and es- 
pecially of the manner in which it was made, was 
such as might be expected. A grand council of the 
Six Nations came together, and a manifesto, of which 
the following is a literal translation, issued against the 
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British in Canada, and signed by all the grand Conn- 
dllors of the Confederation. 

*' We, the Chiefs and Councillors of the Six Na- 
tions of Indians, residing in the State of New- York, 
do hereby proclaim to all the war-chiefs and warri- 
ors of the Six Nations, that war is declared on our 
part against the provinces. of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada. 

Therefore, we do hereby command and advise all 
the war-chie& to call forth immediately the warriors 
under them, and put them in motion to protect their 
rights and liberties, which our brethieo, the Americans 
tee now defending.'^ 

No speech of Red-Jacket at this memorable meet- 
ing of the tribes is preserved, but from the address oi 
one of the oldest warriors it appears that they ex- 
pected to raise as many as three thousand fightings 
men. But this must be an exaggeration. In 1817, 
there were supposed to be onfy seven thousand 
Indians of all descriptions within the State of New- 
York, on a liberal estimate, and the usual pr(^rti<»i 
4>f warriors would be in that case about two thousand. 
It is imint>bable that more than half this number were 
actually or^nized for service at any period during 
the war.— Those who encaged, however, cannot be 
accused of want of zeal, for although the Declaration 
was made quite late in 1813, we find a considerable 
body of them taking a sphited part in an action near 
Fort €feorffe, of wmch an oflioial account was giv^i 
by General Boyd, under dale of August 13th. The 
••nemy were completely routed, wad a number of 
JBritish Indians captured by our allies. 

^ Those,** adds the General, <* who partidpi^d in 
ihis contest, particularly the Indians, conducted with 
great bravery and activiw. General Pcnrter voliui- 
laered in the af^, and Major Cbapin evinced his ae- 

»Nilet's Register, Vol lY. 
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castorned zeal and courage. The regulars under 
Major Curninings, as far as they were eiigageil, con- 
ducted well. The principal chiefs who led the war- 
riors this day, were Farmehs-Broturr, Reu-Jack- 
ET, Little-Billey, Pollard, Black-Suake, Johuson, Sil- 
ver-Heels, CapUiin Halftown, Major Henry O. BiUI, 
(Corn-planter's son,) and Ca(>tain Cold, who was 
wounded. In a council which was held with 
them yesterday, they covenanted not to scalp or 
murder; and I am happy to say that they treated 
the prisoners with hiunauity, and committed no wan- 
ton cnielties on the dead. 

Of the chiefs here mentioned, we believe all were 
Senecas, except Captain Cold. The General re- 
peats, in his next bulletin, — ^**The bravery and hu- 
manity of the Indians were equally conspicu- 
ous f and another authority says, — ^** They behaved 
with great gallantry and betraved no dis|)osition to 
violate the restrictions which Hoyd has im|K)sed."* 
These restrictions, — it should be observed in justice 
to Red-Jacket and his brave comrades, — had been 
previously agreed upon lat the Grand Council, and 
the former probably felt no humiliation in departing 
in this particular from the usual savagery on which 
he prided himself. We have met with no authentic 
charges against him, either of cruelty or cowardice, 
and it is well known tlmt he took part in a number 
of sharply contested engagements. 

After the conclusion of peace, he resumed, with his 
accustomed energy, the superintendance of the civil 
mterestsof the Senecas. The division of the tribe into 
parties, — the Christian and Anti-Christian, — was now 
comi>letely distinct: the former being headed by Lit- 
de-Billey, Captain Pollard, and other noted chiefs ; 
and the latter by Red- Jacket, with young Corn-planter 
and several more spirited assistants, whose named 
are appended to the following memorial to the Gov- 
ernor of New- York. This was the composition of 

* Giles's Register. 
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^ed-Jacket. It had been preceded by a private let- 
ter from himself to the Governor, which had probably 
produced Uttle or no effect. 

« To the Chief of the Councii-fire at Albany. 
** Brother ! 

" About three years ago, our friends of the great 
council-fire at Albany, wrote down in their book that 
the priests of white people should no longer reside on 
our lands, and told their officers to move them off 
^whenever we complained. This was to us good 
news, and made our hearts glad. These priests had 
a long time troubled us, and made us l>ad friends and 
bad neighbors. Afler much difficulty we removed 
them from our lands ; and for a short time have been 
quiet and our minds easy. But we are now told that 
the priests have asked liberty to return ; and that our 
friends of the great con ncil-nre are about to blot from 
their book the law which they made, and leave their 
poor red brethren once more a prey to hungry 
priests. 

^ Brother ! — Listen to what we say. These men 
io us no good. They deceive every body. They 
deny the Great Spirit, which we, and our fathers be- 
fore us, have looked upon as our Creator. They dis- 
turb us in our worship. They tell our children they 
must not believe like our fathers and mothers, and 
tell us many things that we do not understand and 
cannot believe. They tell us we must be like white 
people — but they are lazy and wont work, nor do 
they teach our young men to do so. The habits of 
our women are worse than they were before these 
men came amongst us, and our young men drink 
more whiskey. We are willing to be taught to read, 
and write, and work, but not by people who have 
done us so much injury. Brother! — we wish you to 
lay before the council-fire the wishes of your red 
brethren. We ask our brothers not to blot out the 
ligiw which \i9fi made us peaceable and happv, and not 
to force a strange religion upon us. We ask to be ieC 

II.-.Bb 
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alone, and, Mke the white people, to Worship Hs^ 
Great Bp irk as we think it best We shall then be 
happy in filling the little spatee in life which is left lu^ 
and shall go down to our fathensin peace."* 

This unique document was subscribed with the 
ttiark of Red- Jacket fir^ and then followed those of 
Gom-Planter,Green^BIankei^ Big-Kettle, Robert Boh^ 
Twenty-Canoes, senior and junior, Two-Guns, Fish- 
Hook, Hot-Bread, Bare-Foot, and many other staunch 
adrocirteB of the same principles. It Was presented to 
the Assembly, but we have not learned that any effi- 
cient onder was taken upon it About the same time, 
Red-Jacket made an earnest appeal to his Quaker 
nei^bora, — a people always beloved by the Indians, 
—with the Scime design. He told them that those 
wtikes who pretended to instruct and preach to his 
people, slok their hotses md drove on their cattle, 
wfaue such of the Senecas as they nominaHy convert- 
ed from heathenism to Christianity, only dismced 
themselves by paltry attempts to cover the profligacy 
of the one with the hypooi^ of the other. 

The Pagans were genendiy opposed to the cesBion 
of fend, bat f^ign infldenee, united vnth that of 
their antagonists at home, sometimes proved too 
Btiroog for them. At a treiity held with the tribe in 
1836, eighty-two thousand acres of fine territory were 
given up. Red->Jaeket opposed the measure in an el- 
oquent appeal to the Inten feelings of his country- 
men, but the effort gained him but few votes. 
' The speech which has perhaps added most to hk 
reputatioii was a thoroughly Pagan one, delivered not 
lonff previous to the affiur just mentioned to a counci 
at Bu^o, convened at the request of a missionait 
from Massachusetts, with the i4ew of introducing and 
reeommendintf hiniself to them in his rblfg^ous ca- 
pacity. The Missionary made a speech to the In- 
dians, explaining the objects for vrhich he had called 

« NHes^ Registsr, VoL XXV III : ia». 
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,4hein together. It was Uy do means, be said, to get 
away their lands or money. There was but one re- 
ligion, and without that they could not prosper. They 
had lived all their lives in gross darkness. Finally he 
wislied to hear their objections, if any could be made ; 
and the sooner, the better, inasiunch as some other 
Indians whom he had visited, had resolved to repfy 
to him in accordance with their decision. 

At the close of this address, the Benecas spent sot 
end hours in private conference, and then^ed-Jacke 
came forward as speaker. 

" Friend and Brother !" — ^he began — " It was the will 
of the Great Spirit that we should meet together this 
day. He orders all things, and he has given us a fii^e 
day for our council. He has taken Ins garment fro^t 
before the sup, and caused it to shine with brightness 
upon us. Our eyes are opened that we see clearly. 
Our ears are i^nstopped that we have been able U> 
hear distinctly the words you have spoken. For ail 
hese favors we thank the Great Spirit, and him only* 

5' Brother ! — This council fire was kindled by you. 
It was at your request that we came together at this 
iime. We have hstened with attention to what yon 
have said. You requested us to speak our miu^s 
freely. This gives us great joy, for we now consider 
that we stand upright b^ifore you, and can speak what 
we think, AH have heard your voice, and all speak to 
you as one man. Our minds are agreed. 

"Brother! — You say you want an answer to your 
talk l)efore you leave this |>]ace. It is right you should 
have one, as you are a great distance from home, an4 
we do not wish to detain you. But we will first look 
Vack a little, and tell you what our fathers have told up, 
|bd what we have heard from the white people. 

"Brother ! — Listen to what we say. There was fk 
ime when our forefathers owned this great island.* 

* Meaning the Continent — a common belief and et* 
pression amonj; the Indians. 
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Their ^eats extended from the rising to the setting 
sun. The Great Spirit had made it for the use of In- 
dians. He had created the huflalo, the deer, and 
other animals for food. He made the l)ear and the 
beaver, and their skins served us for clothing! He 
had scattered them over the country, and taught us 
how to take them. He had caused the earth to pro- 
duce corn for bread. AH this he had done for his 
red children because he loved them. If we had any 
disputes about hunting-grounds, they were generally 
settled without the shedding <ff much blood. Butati 
evil day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed the 
great waters, and landed on this island. Their num- 
bers were small. They found friends and not ene- 
mies. They told us they had fled from their own 
country for fear of wicked men, and come here to en- 
joy their religion. They at»ked fora small seat. We 
took pity on them, granted their request, and they sat 
down amongst us. We gave them com and meat 
They gave us poison* in return. The white people 
had now found our country. Tidings were carried 
back, and more came amongst us. Yet we did not 
fear them. We took them to be friends. They ffall- 
ed us brothers. We believed them, and gave- them a 
larger seat. At length their numbers had greatly in- 
creased. They wanted more land. They wanted 
our country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds 
became uneasy. Wars took place. Indians were 
hired to fight against Indians, and many of our |)eo- 
ple were destroyed. They also brought strong li- 
quors among us. It was strongand powerful, and has 
slain thousands. 

" Brother ! — Our seats were once large, and yours 
were very small. You have now become a great pe<^. 
pie, and we have scarcely a place left to spread our 
blankets. You have got our country, but are not sat* 
istied. You want to force your religion upon us. 

* Spirituous liquor. 
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" Brother l—Contjnue to Umen. Yon wy Uwit you 
ire sent to instruct us bow to worship the Great Spir^ 
it agreeably to his mind ; and if we do not take hoI4 
of the religion which you white people teach, we 
^all be uuhappy hereafler. You say tliat you arQ 
right and we are lost. How do we know this to b^ 
Vue ? We uudersiand that your religion is written u^ 
fl book. If it was intended for us as well as for yoU| 
yvhy has not the Great Spirit given it to us; and oo| 
only to us, but why did he not give to our forefathers 
the knowledge of tbat bqpk, with the means of under-* 
Standing it rightly ? We only knovv what you tell us 
about it. How shull we know when to beheve, be-* 
ing so ofleu deceived by the white people. 

** Brother ! — You say there is but one way to wor-* 
9bip and serve the Great Spirit. If there is but ono 
religion, why do you white people differ so much 
about it ? Why not all agree, as you can all read thQ 
book ? 

"Brother! — ^We do .not understand these things. 
We are toU that your religion was given to your fore-* 
^ohers, and has Deeo handed down from father to 
fon. We also have a religion which was given to 
our forefathers, and has been handed down to us their 
children. We worship that way. It teaches us to 
be thankful for all the favors we receive, to love each 
other, and to be united. We never quarrel about re- 
ligion. 

" Brother !-— The Great Spirit has made us all. Bu$ 
)ie has made a creat difierence between his white au4 
red children. He has given us a different complex-^ 
ion and different customs. To you he has given the 
^rts; to these he has not opened our eyes. Wo 
know these things to be true. Since he has made sq 
|;reat a difference between us in other thin|p, why 
inay we not conclude that he has given us a differen| 
religion, according to our understanding ? The Great 
Spirit does right. He knows what is best for his 
^ildren. We are satisfied. 

Bb9 
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"Brother! — We do not wish to destroy your reli- 
gion, or take it from yoiu We only want to enjoy 
our own. 

" Brother ! — ^You say you have not come to get our 
land or our money, but to enlighten our minds. I 
will now tell you that I have been at your meetings 
and saw you collecting money from the meeting. I 
cannot tell what this money was intended for, but 
Bupimse it was for your minister ; and if we should 
conform to your way of thinking, perhaps you may 
wantsome from us. « 

** Brother !— We are told that you have been preach^ 
ing to white people in this place. These people are 
our neighbors. We ai-e acquainted with them. We 
will wait a little while, and see what effect your 
preaching has upon them. If we find it does them 
good and makes them honest and less disposed to 
cheat Indians, we will then consider again what you 
have said. 

** Brother ! — ^You have now heard our answer to 
your talk, and this is all we have to say at present 
As we are gohig to part, we will come and take you 
by the hand, and hope the Great Spirit will protect 
you on your journey, and return you safe to your 
friends.'* 

The speech being finished, Red-Jacket and several 
others, intending to suit the action to the word, came 
forward to exchange a farewell greeting with their 
visitor. This however he declined, and the Indianf 
quietly withdrew. 

The civility of the old orator was in somewhat sin- 
gular contrast with his obstinacy on many other oc- 
casions. A young clergyman once made a strong 
effort to enlighten him, through the medium of an 
Indian interpreter named Jack Berry* — ^fbr Red-Jack- 

* Jack called himself a chief, too, though his impor* 
tance was owing mainly to his speaking bad English^ 
and to a bustling shrewdness which enabled him to play 
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«t spoke very little of the English language. The re- 
fiuk was discouraging. "Brother!'* — said Jack, at 
length, for the Chief, — **If you white people murder- 
ed * the Saviour,' make it up youi-selves. We had 
nothing to do with it. If he had come among us we 
should Imve treated him better." This was gross 
lieatbenism, truly, but it was not aggravated by inso- 
lence. The Chieltuin made a sincere acknowledge- 
ment of the clergyman's kindness, and paid him some 
deserved compliments upon other scores. 

During the last war with England, a gallant officer 
of the American Army,* stationed on the Niagara 
frontier, shewed some peculiarly gratifying attentions 
to Red-Jacket. The former lieing soon afterwards 
ordered to Governor's Island, the Chief came to bid 
him farewell. ** Brother," — said he, ** I hear you are 
going to a place called Governor's Island. I hope 
you will be a Governor yourself. I am told you 
whites consider children a blessing. I hope you will 
faave one thousand at least. Above all, wherever you 
go, I hope ;.x>u will never find whiskey more than two 
ebiH'mgs a quart." 

The last of these benevolent aspirations was per- 
haps the highest possible evidence which Red-Jack- 
et could give of his good will, for we are under the 
mortifying necessity of placing this talented Chieftain 
in the same dass, as relates to his personal habits, 
with Uncas, Logan, and Pipe. In a word, he gradu- 
ally Itecame, in his latter days, a confirmed drunkard. 
Temptation and association proved too strong for him, 
and the pride of the Confederates made himself liut 
too frequently a laughing-stock for the blackguards 
of Buffalo. 



the factotum to some advantage. Jack made himself 
first marshall at the funeral of Farmer's-Brother. 

* Colonel Snelling. For several of the anecdotes in 
the text we are under obligations to the author of " Tales 
«f the North- West.'* He was present at the interview 
whfn Berrv actf^ as Interpreter. 
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Unfortunately for his poJitica] aa well as persoBfl 
interests, he iqdulged his weakness to such an extiu|t 
^ not unfrequenuy to incapacitate him for the dif- 
charge of his public duties. This was an advantagp 
which his opponents shrewdly considered, an i, ip 
1827, they took a favorable opportunity to depnyp 
him of his civil rank. The document issued fironi 
the Seneca council-bouse op this singular occa»of, 
under date of September 15th, is too extraordin^iry ^ 
be omitted. The following is a literal translation, 
made by an intelligent American who was present 

« We, the Chiefs* of the Seneca tribe, of the Six 
Nations, say to you, Yaugoyawathaw,f that you h^fp 
ft long time disturbed our cpuncils ; that you hay/e 
procured some white men to assist you in sending a 

nt number offalse stories to our father the Presi- 
: of the United States, and induced our people to 
m^a those falsehoods at Tonnawanta as Chiefs of oi|r 
tribe, when you knew that they were not Chiefs ; th^t 
you have opposed the improvement of our natioi^, 
and made divisions and dbturbances among our peq- 
ple ; that you have abused and insulted our great fa- 
ther the President ; that you have not regaled the 
rules which make the Great Spirit love us, and whi(^ 
make his red children do good to each other } that 
you have a bad heart, because, in a time of great dis- 
tress, when our people were starving, you took and 
hid the body or a deer vou had killed, when your 
starving brothers should have shared their proportion 
of it with you ; that the last time our father the Presi> 
dent was fightine against the king, across x\ie great 
waters, you divided us, you acted acainst our father 
the President and his officen,and advised with those 
who were no friends ; that you have always prevent- 
ed and discouraged our children from going to schofd, 

• Several of them were soi-diaant functionaries. 
^ t A variation of Saguoaha, which is the orthography 
adopted by Crovernor CUntaa 
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where they could learn, and abused and lied about 
our people who were willing to learn, and about those 
who were offering to instruct them how to worship 
the Great Spirit in the nounner Christians do ; that 
you have always placed yourself before those who 
would be instructed, and have done all you could to 
prevent their going to schools ; that you have taken 
goods to your own use, which were received as annu- 
ities, and which belonged to orphan children and to 
old people ; that for the last ten years vou have often 
said the communications of our great mtherto his red 
children were forgeries, made up at New- York bj 
Chose who wanted to buy our lands ; that you left 
your wife, because she joined the Christians and wor- 
shipped the Great Spirit as they do, knowing thatsho 
was a good woman ; that we have waited ior nearly 
ten years for you to reform, and do better ; but are 
now discouraged, as you declare you never will i-e- 
eeive instruction from those who wish to do us good| 
as our great father advises, and induce others to hold 
the satne language. 

** We might say a great many other things, which 
make you an enemy to the Great Spirit, and also to 
your own brothers, — but we have said enough, and 
now renounce you as a chief, and from this time you 
are forbid to act as such. All of our nation will 
hereafter regard you as a private man ; and we say to 
them all, that every one who shall do as you have 
done, if a chief, will, in like manner be disowned, and 
set back where he started from by his brethren."* 

Several of these charges, it is fair to presume, were 
dictated by party spirit, and those who subscribed the 
deposition cared but little about proving them, could 
they but prostrate their great antagonist. The signa- 
tures are twenty-six, and most of them are well- 
known Anti-Paffans ; though with Young- King, Pol- 
lanl, and Litde-Billey, who led the subscriptran, we 

* Buffido Emporium. ^ 
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^,^80 iod the nanies of Twen^-Caooes, Dnffiiwip 
Two-GuDs, Barefoot, and soiue other partizaob of the 
faUcD orator in i^s better days. 

But Red-Jacket was not yet prepared to auhiait 

'^ patiently to bis degradation, especially when be knew 

^ so well the true motives of those who effected k. 

Nor was be bv any roeeus so much under the eoi|- 

trol of his bad babits as not to feel occasionally, per- 

^ haps generally, both the consciousness of his powor 

and the sting of his shame. ^ It shall not be said of 

I me," — thought the old Orator, with the gleam of a fieiy 

. soul in his eye, — ^^ It shall not be said that Saguoaha 

lived in insignificance and died In dishoiuM*. Am | 

too feeble to revenge myself of my enemies? Am I 

[not as I have been r " in fine, he roused himself t^ 

^p. great e0brt. JR^preoentations were made to thiB 

^neighboring tribes,— for he knew too well the hofto- 

lessuess of a movement confined to his owb,— «q4 

pnly a month had elapsed since his deposition, when 

ja Grand Council of the chiefs of the Six Nati<»Eis asr 

senibled together at the upper council-house of xh? 

Seneca- village reservatipp. 

, The document of the .Christian party was read, aqi) 
ihen Half-Town rose, and, in behalf of the Cotterau- 
ffus (Seneca) ludiaus, said there was hut one voice i^ 
£is nation, and that was of general indignation at tbt 
contumely cast on so great a man as £led-Jacket» 
jSeveral other cbie& addressed the council to th^ 
ifame effect. The condemned orator rose slowly, an 
if grieved and humiliated, but yet with his ancient 
air of command. 

"My Brothers r— he said, after a solemn pause^— 
ypu have this day been correctly informed of an at* 
iempt to make me sit down and throw ofiT the au- 
thority of a chief, by twenty-six m'lsgi tided chiefs of 
'my nation. You have heard the statemenu of my 
associates in council, and their explanations of tho 
JboHsh charges brought against me. I have taken 
ifae legal and proper wav to meet these charges. It 
J9 the onlv wav in which I could notice them 
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dtarges ^ich I despide, and which nothing woulif 
mduee tne to notice but the concern which many re- 
spected Chiefs of my nation feel in the charactei' of ^ 
their aged comrade. Were it otherwise, I should not! 
he before vou. I would fold my arms, and sit quiet-i 
\y under these ridiculous slanders. ^ 

" The Christian party have not even proceeded le- , 
gtfdly, according to our usi^es, to put me down. Ah f 
it grieves my heart, when I look around me and seo, 
die situation of my people, — in old times united and' 
powerful, now divided and feeble. I feel sornr for 
my nation. When I am gone to the other world, — / 
when the Great Spirit cafls me away, — who among 
my people can take my place ? Many yeans have i\ 
guided the nation." 

Here he introduced some artful observadons on the 
origin of Che attack made upon him. He then alluded^ 
to the course taken by the Christians, as ruinous and, 
disgraeeftil, especially id their abandonment of th«f ^ 
religion of their fathers, and their sacrifices, for paltiy 
considerations, of the lands ^iven them by the Great 
Spirit. As for the * Black-Coat^,^ Mr. Calhoun had 
tcrfd him at Washington, four years before, that the 
Indians must treat with them as they thought prop- * 
er; the €tovemment WouM not interfere. "I Will' 
not consent," — ^he concluded, sagaciously identifying * 
his disgrace with his oppoi^don to the Christiaiifi, — ' 
^ I will not consent silently to be trampled under foot 
As long as I can raise my voice, I will oppose sucii'' 
measure& As long as I can stand in my moccasinsjr 
I will do aU that I can for my iM^on." It is scarcely « 
necessary to add, that the result of the conference t 
lyas the triumphant restoration of the Orator to his 
fonner rank. i 

Red-Jacket visited the Attontic cities repeatedly 
«id for the last time, as late as the epring of 18^ 
He was, oh these occasions, and especially on tb^ lat-; 
ter, the object of no little curiosity anci attention.* ' 

* Of more indeed thatt he wa« probtbly awaref; > ilk 
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He enjoyed both, ami was particularly careful to de- 
meau hiuiself in a manner suited to tlie dignity ot* liia 
nujk and reputation. His poetical frieiul does him 
but justice in thus alluding to bis Washington medal, 
hXa forest costume, and the fine carriage which the 
Chieilain sdll gallantly sustained. 

Thy garb— though Austria's bosom-star would frighten 
That medal pale, as diamonds, the dark mine, 

And George the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton^ 
A more becoming evening dress than thine : 

Yet 'tis a braye one, scorning wind and weather, 
' And fitted for thy couch on field and flood, 
As Rob Roy's tartans for the highland heather, 
Or forest green fbr England's Robin Hood. 

is strength a monarch's merit P — like a whaler's — 

Thou art as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 
As earth's first kings — the Argo's gallant sailors — 
! Heroes in history, and gods in song. 

Those strictly persona] attractions which most sub- 
served his forensic success, are not unfairly delinea-i 
led by the same elegant ol)server. And this is not the 
only civilized authority to the same efifect, for one of 
tiie most distinguished public men of the State in 
which the Chieitain resided, was wont to say that the 
latter reminded him strongly of the celebrated orator 
of Roanoke, in his best estate, and that they two were 



the following advertisement in the Boston pa- 
pers : — 

= " Rkd-Jacket. — ^This celebrated Indian Chief, who 
has recently attracted so much attention at New- York 
and the Southern cities, has arrived in this city, and has 
accepted an invitation of the Superintcndant to visit the 
Kew-Enolamd Museum, this evening, March 21, in his 
full Indian costume, attended by Captain Johnson, bia 
interpreter, by whom those who wish it can be introduo- 
fd and hold conversation with him." 
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the only orators of nature he had ever heard or seea 
••Who will believe ?"— -asks the poet— 

that, with a smile whose blessing 

Would, like the patriarch's, sooth a dying hour ; 
With voice as low, as gentle^ and caressing. 
As e*er won maiden s lip m moonlight bower ; 

With look, like patient Job's, eschewing evil; 

With motions, graceful as a bird's in air ; 
Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 

That e'er clenched fingers In a captive's hair ! 

That in thy veins there springs a poison fountain, 
Deadlier than thai which bathes the Upas tree ; 

And in thy wrath a nursi.ig cat o'mountain 

Is calm as her babe's sleep, compared with thee ? 

And underneath that face, like summer's ocean 'fl- 
its lip as moveless, wnd its cheek as clear, — 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow — all, save fear. 

Love — for thy land, as if she were thy daughter; 

Her pipes m peace, her tomahawk in wars ', 
Hatred — of missionaries and cold water *, 

Fride — in thy rifle-tropliies and thy scars ] 

Hope — that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
Kemembpred and revenged, when thou art gone ; 

Borrow — that none are lefi thee to inherit 

Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy thro^' 

In the last of these stanzas is an allusion to th t\ 
ancholy domestic circumstances of the suh ; €t\ 
tliem. He had been the father of thirteen elmdren 
during his life-time, and had buried them all. 

Red-Jacket is said to have understood En^^lish 
qiiite well, although he would never converse m it 
We have often heard it from a gentleman weH ac- 
quainted with him, that he once met him hastenuig 
put of Buffalo wheii dl the neighboring countigr wat 
IL— Cc 
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e^^rly rushkie m to wimess the execution of threii 
culprits ; and iat the Chieftain recognized him, and 
made him understand by signs, tliat he was hurrying 
away from the horrid spectacle which so many thou- 
sands had already assembled to enjoy. LeVasseur 
states, that, in his conference whh Lafayette, he evi- 
dently comprehended every thing uttered in his pres- 
ence, while he would speak only Indian j. and that his 
former high opinion of the General geemed to be 
much increased bv a few chance-niMley Seneoa 
words, which the fatter had the good fortune to re- 
member, and the courtesy to repeat We also have 
been informed that, many years since, when the noto- 
rious Jemima Wilkinson compaaeed the country in 
the business of making prosdryces to her doctrioeSi 
she invked -some of the Senecas to a conference. 
Red-Jacket attended, and listened patiently to the 
end of a long address. Most of it he jMrolwibly un- 
derstood, but instead of replying to the argument ixi 
detail, he laid the axe at the root of her authority. 
Having risen very gravely, and spoken a few words 
m Seneca, he observed his adversary to enquire wh^ 
he was talking about? " Ha !"— he exclaimed, with 
an arch look,—" She inspired,-Hshe Jesus Christ,— 
and not know IndianT* The solidity of her preten- 
sions was at once decided in the minds of at least the 
heatl^ pait of her audience. 

At the date of his kst-mentioiied visit to the Adan- 
tic cities, the Chieftain was more thwi seventy yean 
of age, and though tiien habitually temperate, excess 
bad aheady hastened the work of time. He died in 
January, 1830, at the SoMca vHlage, near Bufialo, 
njiere liis.ftmeral took place o& the Slst of the jnon^. 
U was attend^ by aU paides of his own ttibe, and 
by many Amerieaiis, (bawn together by a curiosity to 
:iritne8B the cdlMequies. Mis body was removed mm 
iiactkm into the misskm-bonse, where religious ser- 
^riees were peilbrmed. In these the Pagans took but 
litde interest Wrapped in profound and soleoMi 
jdwui^itbeylwipem paiMiitqr awaited Uieir tarmi* 
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imtion. Some of them then arose, and successively 
addressed their countrymen in their own language. 
They recounted the exploits and, the virtues of him 
whose remains they were now about to bear to his 
last home. They remembered his own prophetic ap- 
peal — ^ Who shall take my place among my people ?** 
They thought of the ancient glory .of their nation, 
alid they looked around them on its miserable rem* 
nant. The impression was irresistible. Tears trick- 
led down the cheeks of the grave comrades of the 
dead. 

Well might they weep ! He that lay before them 
was indeed the * Last of the Senecas.' The strong 
warrior's arm was mouldering into dust, and thft 
eye of the orator was cold and motionless forevec* 
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NO. I. 



Uhcas. — ^The author is indebted to the Committee of 
(he Historical Society of Massachusetts for an opportn* 
nity to examine a valuable document recently forwarded 
to them by Mr. Williams, of Lebanon, Connecticut^ and 
originally, we believe^ a part of the Trumbull collection. 

According to this account, which put ports to have 
been < made by Uncas' himself, that Chieftain was whol- 
ly of the ro^al blood of the Pequots. Tatobam was an- 
other name for Sassacds, and Uncas married the daughter 
of that Sachem (from whom he afler wards revolted,) about 
ten years before the Pequot War. The Pequots and 
*Moheags/ as they are here called, jointly agreed to 
this match in a grand Indian Council, for the purpose 
of keeping their land entire. " Upon this his right to 
the Pequot Country toas good and unquestionable." * * 
** Quinebauge [New- Haven] Indians and Nipmugs [in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts] not allowed to mar- 

gr in the Royal Blood. — Agreed to keep the Royal 
lood within the Realm of y Mohegan and Pequots." 

In this genealogy, which is regularly derived, as ac- 
curately as possible, from remote ancestors on both sides, 
Uncas himself is styled the Sachem of Mohegan, and 
Mohegan is said to have been the Sepulchre r.r Burial 
Place of both the Pequot and Monegan Sache rns. 

The fatlier of Tatobam was the Sachem Wopejrwosit. 
The father of Uncas was Oweneco ; his father, Wope- 
quand, a Pequot Sachem. His mother and grandmother 
were both named Mukkunump ; and the latter was 
daughter of Weroum,a gre&t JVarragansett Sachem, and 
of a Squaw of the royal Pequot Blood named Kis- 
khechoowatmakunck. One of his great-srrandfathers, 
Nuckquuntdowaus^ was Chief-Sachem of me Pequots* 
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md trot df hiit frc&t-grnuidmotheTB, An-comp-pa-hani^* 
flug-ga-nrack/' (as nearly as we are able to decipher it,) 
was ** a Great Queen, and lived at Moheage." 

The son of Uncas, (mentioned in the text,) was Owen- 
eeo. Several of bis other descendants who inherit- 
ed the Sachemdom were named Ben Uncas, — one of 
them Major Ben. The last of thf« Sachems (also meU'* 
tioned in the text,) was Isaiah, — a grandson of Oweneco 
or Oneco. (He was a pupil in Dr. Wheelock*s Charity- 
School,— << a fat fellow, of dull intellectual parts."— 
Mass. His. Coll.) 

^ The document before us gives an account of the ces- 
sion of the Pequot Country from Uncas b^ deed, dated 
Sept. 28 f 1740. The following remar .cable passage 
ought not to be omitted, as it adds new rx)nfirmation to 
the estimate of the Sachem's character which the au- 
thor has given in the text. 

" Afterwards sufficient planting ground was provided 
for him, being friendly to the Englishf though only to 
serve his oum purposes,* 
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Correspondence between General Watits and Majof 
Campbell. 

(O 

MiAMis River, Aug. 21, 1794. 
Sir, 

An army of the United States of America, said to be 
under your command, having taken post on the banks of 
the Miamis, for upwards of the last twenty-four hourt^ 
almost within the reach of the guns of this fort, bein^ a , 
post belonging to Hi ) Majesty the Kins of Great Britain, 
occupied by His Majesty's troops, ana which I have the 
honor to command, it becomes me to inform myself, ai 
speedily as possible, in what light I am to view yoQf 
making suck near approaches to this garrison* 
Cc2 
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I have no hesitation on my part to say that I know of 
no war existing between Great Britain and America 
"I iiave tile honor to be, <&c. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
Major 24th Reg't. commanding a British post on 
the banks of the Miamis. 
To Major General Wayne, &c. &c. 

(") 

Camp on the Banks of the Miamis, > 
2Jst August, 17U4. 3 
Sir, 

I have receit^edyour letter of this date, requiring from 
me the motives which have moved the army under my 
command to the position they at present occupy, far with- 
in the acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States of 
America. 

Without questioning the authority, or the propriety, 
sir, of your interrogatory, I think 1 may, without breach 
of decorum, observe to you, that were you intitled to an 
answer, the most full and satisfactory one was announc- 
ed to you from the muzzles of my small arms yesterday 
morqing in the action against hordes of savages in the 
vicinity of your post, which terminated gloriously to the 
American arms. But had it continued until the Indians, 
&c. were driven under the influence of the post and guns 
you mention, they would not have much impeded ths 
progress of tlie victorious army under my command ; as 
no such post was established at the commencement of 
the present war between the Indians and the United 
States, 

I have the honor to be. sir, &c. 
(Siffned) ANTHONY WAYNE, 

Major General and Commander in Chief of tte 
Federal army. 
To Major Wm. Campbell, &^, 

(III) 

Fort Miamis, Aug. 22, 1791. 
Sir, 

Although your letter of yesterday's date fully authori 
lei me to any act of hostility against the army of th» 
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tJnited States of America in this neighborhood under 
jour command, yet, still anxious to pre vent that dread- 
fill decision, which perhaps is not intended to be appeal- 
ed to by either of our countries, I have forborne for 
these two days past to resent those insults which you 
have offered to the British flag flying at this fort, by ap- ; 
proaclfing it within pistol-shot of my works, not only 
■in^l^, but in numbers, with arms in their hands. 

Neither is it my wish to wa^e war with individuals 
But should you after this contmue.to approach my post 
in the threatening manner you are at this moment doing, 
my indispensable duty to my King and Country, and tlie 
honor of my profession, will oblige me to have recourse 
to those measures which thousands of either nation may 
hereafler have cause to regret, and which I solemnly 
appeal to God I have used my utmost endeavors to ar 
rest. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 

(Signed) WM. CAMPBELL. 

To Major General Wayne, &c. 

[No other notice was taken of this letter than what ts 
expressed in the following letter. The fort and works 
were however reconnoitered in every direction, at some 
points possibly within pistol-shot, ft was found to be a 
regular, strong work, the front covered bv a wide river, 
With four guns mounted in that face. The rear, which 
was the most susceptible of approach, had two regular 
bastions furnished with eight pieces of artillery, the 
whole surrounded with a wide deep ditch. From the 
bottom of the ditch to the top of the parapet was about 
twenty feet perpendicular. The works were also sur- 
rounded by an abbatis, and furnished with a strong gar- 
rison.] 

(IV) 

Sir, 

In your letter of the 21st inst. you declare, " I have 
no hesitation on my part to say that I know of no war 
existing between Great Britain and America.** 

I, on my part, declare the same ; and the only causa 
I have to entertain a contrary idea at present is, the hos- 
Xile act you are now in commission oi^ — that is, recentliK 
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iaking post far within the well-known and aoknowledgeii 
limits of the United States, and erecting a forti6cation in 
the heart of the settlements of the Indian tribes now at wa» 
with the United States. 

This, sir, appears to be an act of the highest aggresskm, 
and destructive to the peace and interest of the Union. 
Hence, it becomes my diuty to desire, and I do herAiy de- 
sire and demand, in the name of the President of the United 
States, that yon immediately desist from any further act of 
hostility or aggression, by forbearmg to fortify, and by 
withdrawing t)^ troops, artillery, and stores under foai 
orders and direction, forthwith, and removing to the nearest 
post occupied by His Britannic Majesty's troops at the peace 
of 1783^ — and which you will be permitted to do unotolested 
by the troops under my command. 
- I am, with very great respeet, &c. 

• (Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE. 

To Major William Campbell, ^c. 

(t) 

FottT Mf ABtts, 22d Aug. 17^. 
Sir, 

I have this moment the Ikouour to acknowledge the re 
ceipt of your letter of this date. In answer to which I have 
only to say, that being placed here in the command of a 
British post, and acting in a military capacity only, 1 cannot 
enter into any discussion either on the right or impropriety 
of my occupying nly present position. Those are matters 
that I conceive will be best left to the ambassadors of out 
^iflTerent nations. 

Having said this much, permit me to inform you, that I 
certainly will not abandon this post at the summons of any 
power whatever, until I receive orders from those I have 
the honour to serve under, or the fortune of war should 
oblige me. 

I must still adhere, sir, to the purport of my letter this 
morning, to desire that your army, or individuals belonging 
to it, will not approach within reach of my cannon without 
expecting the consequences attending it. ^ 

Although I have said in the former part of my letter 
that my situation here is totally military, yet let me ad4» 
■iri that I am much deceived if His Majesty the King 
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of Great Britain had not a post on this river at and prior 
to the period you mention. 
I hav^ the honor to be, &e. 

(Sisrned) WM. CAMPBELL. 

Major of the 24th Regiment, commanding at Fort 
Miami*. 
To Major General Wayne, dee. 

[The only notice taken of this letter was in immedi* 
ately setting fire to and destroying every thing within 
view of the fort, and even under the muzzles of the guns.] 
Boston Chronicle, October 13, 1774. 
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Cork^Planter's Letter to the Governor of Pennsy]* 
Yania, dated <^ Alleghany river, 2d mo. 2d, 1822/* and 
probably written by his interpreter. From Buchanan's 
Sketches. 

** i feel it my dutjr to send a speech to the governor of 
Pennsylvania at this time, and inform him the place 
where 1 was from — which was Conewaugus, on the 
Grenesee river. 

" When I was a child, I played with the butterfly, the 
grasshopper and the frogs. As I grew up, 1 began 
to pay some attention and play with the Indian boys in 
the neighborhood, and they took notice of my skin being 
a different color from theirs, and spoke about it. I en- 

J[uired of my mother the cause, and she told me that my 
ather was a residenter in Albany. I eat still my vict- 
als out of a bark dish — I grew up to be a young man. 
and married me a wife, b^t 1 had no kettle or gun. I 
then knew where my father lived, and went to see him, 
and found he was a white man, and spoke the English 
lang^uage. He gave me victuals while 1 was at his house, 
but when 1 started to return home, he gave me no pro- 
vision to eat on the way. He gave me neither kettle 
nor gun, neither did he tell me that the United States 
were aboat to. rebel against the government of Eng- 
land. 

" I will now tell you, brothers, who are in session of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, that the Great Spirit haiT 
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mnie knotm to me tbftt I hsre been wieked; and dbi 
cause thereof was the reyolutionary war in Americas. 
The cause of Indians having been led into ui% at tiiat 
time, Was thit mlny of them were in the practice of 
drinkinor and getting intoxicated. Great Britain request- 
ed us to join with them in the conflict affainst the Amer- 
icans, and promised the Indiam land and Uquor. I, my- 
self, was opposed to joining in the conflict, as 1 had noth- 
ing to do whh the difficnltj that ezuted between 
the two pftrties. I have now informed yon how 
it happened that the Indians took a part in the RevoW 
iion, and will relate to you some circumstances that oc- 
curred afler the close of the war. Gen. Putnam, who 
was then at Philadelphia, told me there was to be a coun- 
cil at fort Stanwix, and the Indians requested me to at- 
tend on behalf of the Six Nations, which I did, and 
there met wiUi three commissioners, who had been ap- 
pointed to hold the council. They told me they would 
inform me of the cause of the revolution, which I re- 
quested them to do minutely. Tbey then said that it had 
originated on account of ibe heavy taxes that had been 
imposed upon themr by the British government, which 
had been tor fifly years increasing luwn them ; that the 
Americans had grown weary thereof, and refused to pay, 
which ailronted the king. There had likewise a dim- 
culty taken pluce about some tea, which they wished 
me not to use, as it had been one of the causes that many 
people had lost their lives. And the British govern- 
ment now being aflronted, the war commenced, and the 
Gannons began to roar in our countnr. General Putnam 
then told me at the council at fort Stanwix, that by the 
late war the Americans had gained two objects : they 
had established themselves an independent nation, and 
had obtained some land from Great Britain to live upon, 
the division line of which ran through the lalgps. I 
then spoke, and said that I wanted some land for the In- 
dians to live on, and General Putnam said that it should 
be granted, and I should have land in the state of New 
York, for the Indians. Gen. Putnam then encouraged 
me to use my endeavors to pacify the Indians generally * 
and as he considered it an arduous task to perform 
wished to know what I wa nted to pay therefor ? I re- 

Elied to him, that I would use my endeavors to do as 
e had requested with the Indians, and for pay thereof 
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f would take land. I told him n6t to paiy me mohey er 
dry ^owUf but land. And for havmg attended thereto! 
received t^e tract of land on which I now live, which 
was presented to «ie by ffovernor Mifflin. I told general 
Putnam, that I wished uie Indians to have the exclusive 
privilege of the 4eer aad wild i^amc, which he assented 
to. 

'*The treaty that wa^ made at the aforementioned 
council has been broken hy some of the white people 
which I now intend acquainting the governor with 
Some white peofp^e are not willing that Indians should 
fauut any more, whilst others are satisfied therewith , 
»nd those white peopte who reside near our reserva- 
tion, tell us that the woods are theirs, and they have ob» 
tained them from the governor. The treaty has beeA 
also broken by the white people using their endeavor* 
to destroy all the wolves, which was not spoken about 
in the council at fort Stanwix, hy General Putnam, boi 
uas originated latelv. 

, ^^ It has been brokeo a^^ain, which is of recent origin. 
White people wish to get credit from Indians, and 44 
not pay them honestly, according to their agreement, 
. In another respect it has also been bcoken oy white 
people, who reside near my dwcdling ; for when I plaajl 
9ielon/3 and vines in my iield, they take them as theit 
own. It has been broken again by white people usingf 
their endeavors to obtain our pine trees from us. We 
have very few pine trees on our land, in the state of 
New York ; and white people and Indians often get in- 
to dispute respecting them. There is also a great quan 
tity of whiskey brought near our reservation by white 
people, and the Indians obtain it and become drunken. 

" Another circumstance has taken place which is very, 
trying to me, and I wish the interference of the Govern- 
or. The white people who live at Warren, called upon 
me sometiine ago, to pay taxes for my land, whicti f 
objected to, as I had n^er heej^ caUed. upon for that pur- 
pose before ; and having refused to pay, the white peo- 
ple became irritated, caTled upon me frequently, and aft 
length brought four guns with them and seized our cat^ 
He. I still refused to pay, and was not willing' to IH 
the cattle go. After a long dispute, they returned 
home and I understood the militija was ordered cmt to 
enforce the collection of the tax. I wei^ to VfvxHm^ 
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and, to avert the impending dlfficultj, was obli^d to 
^i?e my role for the lax, the amount of which was for- 
4y-three dollars and seventy-nine cents. It is my desire 
that the governor will exempt me from paying taxes for 
my land to white people ; and also cause that the money 
I am now obliged to pay, may be reiiinded to me, as I 
am very poor. The governor is the person who attends 
io the situation of the people, and 1 wish him to send a 
person to Alleghany, that I may inform him of the par- 
ticulars of our situation, and he be authorised to instruct 
the white people in what manner to conduct them- 
selves- towards the Indians. 

" The governor has told us that when any difficulties 
arose between the Indians and white people, he would 
. attend to having them removed. We are now in a try- 
ing situation, and I wish the governor to send a person, 
authorised to attend thereto, the fore part of the next 
pummer, about the time that grass has grown big enough 
for pasture. 

** The governor formerly requested me to pay atten- 
tion to uie Indians, and take care of them. We are 
now arrived at a situation that I believe Indians cannot 
exist, unless the governor should comply with my re- 
quest, and send a person authorised to treat between us 
and the white people, the approaching summer. I have 
■ow no more to speak." 
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Corh-Plaiiter's Speech at the Court-House at War 
ren, (N. T.) June 4th, 1822, afler an explanation, by two 
•tate Commissioners, of a law exonerating him from the 
payment of certain taxes. From the Venango Herald. 

« Brothers ! — Yesterday was appointed for us all to 
meet here. The talk which the Governor sent us pleas 
•d us Tery much. I think that the Great Spirit is very 
much pleased that the white people have been induced 
00 to assist the Indians as they have done, and that he 
if pleased also to see the great men of this State and of 
the United Spates so friend ly to us. We are much pleas 
•d with what has been done. 
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« TIk Great Spirit first made the world and next thft 
flying aniinais, and found all tiling good and prosper^ 
ous. Hfc is immortal and everlasting. After finishing 
the (lyin<r animals, he came down on earth and there 
stood. Then he made different kinds of trees, and weeds 
of all sorttf, and people of every kind. He made ^e 
spring and ot aer seasons, and the weather suitable for 
planting. These he did make. But stills, to nnike whis- 
Key to be given to Indians, he did not make. The 
Great Spirit bids me tell the white people not to givd 
Indians this kind of liqu >r. When the Great Spirit nad 
made the earth and its animals, he went into the great 
lakes, where he breathed as easily as any where else, 
and then made all the different kinds of fish. Th« 
Great Spirit looked back on all that he had made. 
The different kinds he made to be separate, and not to 
mix with and disturb each other. But the white peo*- 
pie have broken his command by mixing their color 
-with the Indians. The Indians have done better by not 
doinv so. — The Great Spirit wishes that all wars and 
fightings should cease. 

** He next told us that there were three things for peo« 
j>Ie to attend to. First, we ought to take care of our 
wives and children. Secondly, the white people ought 
to attend to their farms and cattle. Thirdly, the Great 
Spirit has given the bears and deers to the Indians. He 
is the cause of all things that exist, and it is very wick- 
ed to ffo against his will. The Great Spirit wishes m« 
to inform the people that they should quit drinking im 
toxicatin^ drink, as being the cause of diseases and 
death. He told us not to sell any more of our lands ^ for 
lie never sold lands to any one. Some of us now keep 
the seventh day ; but I wish to quit ii, for the Great 
Spirit made it for others, but not for the Indians, who 
Qu^t every day to attend to their business. He has or- 
dered me to quit drinking any intoxicating drink, and 
not to lust afler women but my own, ami informed me 
that by doing so I should live the longer. He made 
known to me that it is very wicked to tell lies. Let n* 
one suppose this I have said now is not true. 

" I have now to thank the Governor for what he hag 
4one. I have informed him what the Great Spirit bag 
ordered me to cease from, and I wish the Governor ti 
IL— Dd 
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inform others of what I have communicated This la 
all I have at present to say." 



NO. V. 



Mr. Brandt, whose death has been recently annoone- 
•d, was the son of the celebrated Indian chief of that 
name, and distinguished himself as a lieutenant in our 
aervice during the late v/ar. Some years a^o he visited 
England, and under the patronage of the Duke of North- 
umberland, was introduced to the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Teignmouth, and other injQuential personages, and 
from his peculiar urbanity of manners and highly cultiva* 
ted acquirements, speedily became known and esteem* 
ed. His exertions, upon that occasion, in vindicating 
the humanity of his father's character from the unjust 
aspersions cast upon it by the author of « Gertrude of 
Wyoming," were acknowledffed by the accomplished 
poet, ana the next edition of that work rectified the er- 
ror Mr. Campbell had acknowledged. As a gentleman 
of strict honor and morality, Mr. Brandt has left but 
few equals ; and as head-chief and superintendant of 
the Six Nations, his loss will be seriously felt by the nu- 
merous tribes to whose civihzation and moral improve- 
ment he had devoted his time and talents. — Kingston^ U, 
C. CkronicU. 
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Letter of Farmer's-Brother, and others, to the Hon. 
W. Eustis, Secretary of War. Niles' Register, Vol. U. 

"Brother '.—The sachems and chief warriors of the 
Seneca nation of Indians, understanding you are the per- 
son appointed by the great council oi your nation to 
manage and conduct the afiairs of tiie several nations gS 
Indiaais with whom you are at peace and on terms of 
friendship, come at tois time, as children to a father, to 
lay before yoa the trouble which we have on our minds 
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" Brotlier ! — We do not think best to mnltiplj wordi. 
We will therefore tell you what our complaint is. 

" Brother ! — Listen to what we say. Some years sinm 
we held a treaty at Big-tree, near the Genesee river. 
This treaty was called by our great father, the President 
of the United States. He sent an agent. Colonel Wads- 
worth, to attend this treaty, for the purpose of advisingr 
us in the business, and seeing that we had justice done 
as. At this treaty we sold to Robert Morris the greatest 
part of our country. The sum he gave us was one hun- 
dred tliousand dollars. 

" Brother ! — The Commissioner who was appointed 
on your part, advised us to place this money in the hands 
of our ffreat father, the President of the United States. 
He told us our father loved his red children, and would 
take care of our money, and plant it in a field where it 
would bear seed forever, as long as trees grow or waters 
run. Our money has heretofore been of great service to 
us. It has helped us to support our old people, and our 
women and children. But we are told the field whero 
our money was planted is become barren. 

" Brother !*— We do not understand your way of doin^ 
business. 'This thing is heavy on our minds. We 
mean to hold our white brethren of the United States by 
the hand. But this weight lies heavy. We hope yoa 
will remove it. 

" Brother ! — We have heard of the bad conduct of ouf 
brothers towards the setting sun. We are sorry for 
what they have done. But you must not blame us. 
We have had no hand in this bad business. They have, 
had bad people among them. It is your enemies have 
done this. 

" We have persuaded our agent to take this talk to 
your great council. He knows our situations, and will" 
speak our minds. 

Farmer's- Brother,hIs mark X Wheel-Barrow,hi8 mark X 
~"" X Jack Berry do X 

X Twenty Canoes do X 
X Big Kettle do X 

X Half-Town do X 

X Keyandeando do X 
X Captain Cold do X 
X Esq. Blinkey do X 
X Captain Johnson do X 
X 
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Utile Billy 


do 


Young King 


do 


Pollard 


do 


Chief Warrior 


do 


Two Guns 


do 


John Sky 
Parrot- mse 


do 


do 


John Pierce 


do 


Strong 


do 
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N. B. The foregoing speech Was delivered in Coun- 
cil by Farmer's-Broth«r,at Buffalo Creek, December 19, 
'181J, and subscribed in ray presence, by the Chielii 
whose names are annexed. 

(Signed) ERASTUS GRANGER." 



NO. VU. 

lUtracted from the American Remembrancer (an im- 
pariial and authentic collection of' facts, f ublifuied ia 
London during the Revolutionary War) for the 
year 176*2, vol. 14, p. Iti5. 

BosToif, March 12. 

Extract of a letter from Captain Gerrish, of the JVein* 
' England Militia, duted Mhany, March 7. 

" The peltry taken in the expedition, will, you seei 
cmount to a good deal of money. Tlie possession of this 
booty at firftt gave us pleasure ; but we were struck with 
^rror to find among the packages, eight large ones con- 
taining scalps of our unfortunate country folks, taken in 
tke three last years by the Seneca Indians from Uie in« 
habitants of the frontiers of New- York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and sent by them as a pres- 
ent to Colonel fluldiinand. Governor of Canada, in or- 
der to be by him transmitted to England. They wero 
■ccompauied by the following curious letter to that gen- 
tleman. 

« Tioga, January 2d, 1787. 

•♦May it please your Excellency, 

" At the request of the SenecJi Chiefs, I herewith send 
to your Excellency, under the caie of James Hoyd, eight 
packages of scalps, cured, dried, hooped, and painted 
with ail the triumphal marks, of which the following is 
the invoice and exj>lanation. 

No. 1. Containing forty-three scalps of Congress sol- 
diers, killed in different skirmishes. These are stretch- 
ed on black hoops, four inch diameter — the inside of the 
skin painted red with a small black spot, to note their 
beirff killed with bullets. Also, sixty-two of farmers 
killed in <heir houses : the hoops painted red — the skiA, 
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pftinted brown and marked with a hoe — a black circle all 
round, to denote their bein^ surprised in the night — and 
a black hatchet in the middle, signifying their being 
killed with that weapon. 

No. 2. Containing ninety-eight of farmers, killed in 
their houses, hoops red — figure of a hoe, to mark tlieif 
profession — great white circle and sun, to shew they 
were surprised in the day-time — a little red foot, to shew 
they stood upon their defence, and died fighting for tlieiif 
lives and families. 

No. 3. Containing ninety-seven of farmers. Hoopi 
green, to shew they were killed in the fields — a large 
white circle with a little round mark on it for the sun^ 
to show it was in the day time — black bullet-mark on 
some, a hatchet on others. 

No. 4. Containing one hundred and two of farmers^ 
mixture of several of the marks above, only eighteen 
marked with a little yellow flame, to denote their being 
of prisoners burnt alive, afler being scalped — their nails 
pulled out by the roots, and other torments. One of 
these latter supposed to be of an American clergyman, 
his band being fixed to the hoop of his scalp. Most of 
the farmers appear, by the hair, to have been young oi 
middle-aged men, there being but sixty -seven very grey 
heads among them all, which makes the service mor* 
essential. 

No. 5. Containing ei^hty-ei^ht scalps of women, hair 
long, braided in the Indian fashion, to shew they were 
mothers— hoops blue — skin yellow grround, with littl* 
red tadpoles, to represent, by way of triumph, the tear» 
of griei occasioned to their relations — a black scaipin?* 
knife or hatchet at the bottom, to mark their being kill- 
ed by those instruments. Seventeen others, hair very 
grey — black hoops — plain brown color— no marks but the 
short club or casse-tete, to show they were knocked 
down dead, or had their brains beat out. 

No. 6. Containing one hundred and ninety-thre« 
boy's scalps, of various ages. Small green hoops — whit* 
ish ground on the skin, with red tears in the middle and 
black marks — knife, hatchet or club, as their death hap- 
pened. 

No. 7. Containing two hundred and eleven girl's 
■calps, big and little — small yellow hoops, white ground 
'tears, hatchet, club, scalping-knife,. &c. 
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' No. 8. This package is a n^ixture of all the varivtief 
$ho\e mentioned, to the number of one hundred and 
twenty-two. with a box of birch bark containing twenty 
nine little infants' scalps, of various pizes — smalt whit* 
hoops, white ground — no tears, and only a little black 
knife in the middle, to shew they were ripped oat ci 
tjieir mothers' bellies. 

^ With these packs the chiefs send to your excellency 
Ihe following speech, deliTered by Conicooatchib ill 
council, interpreted by the elder Moore, the trader, and 
taken down by me in writing. 

" Father ! — We send you herewith many scalps, that 
you may see we are not idle friends. Ji blue belt. 

" Father ! — We wish you to send these scalps over the 
Irater to the ^reat king, that he may regard them and be 
l^ifreshed, and that he may see our faithfulness in de- 
coying his enemies, and be convinced that his presents 
kave not been made to an ungrateful people* 

^ biue and white belt toUk red tassels 

^ Father ! — Attend to what I am now ^oing to say. It 
It a matter of much weight. The great iCing^s enemiee 
9fe many, and they grow fast in number. They were 
fi>rmerly like young panthers. They could neither bite 
Bor scratch. We could play with them safely. We 
feared nothing they could do to us. But now their bod 
ies have become as big as the elk, and strong as the buf 
fido. They have auo great and sharp claws. They 
have dnven us out of our country for taking partin youc 
fuarrel. We expect the great Kinff will give us anoth 
er country, that our children may uve oner us, and be 
liis friends and children as we are. Say this for us to 
eor great King. To enforce it, give this belt. 

^ great white belt with blue tassels, 

" Father ! — We have only to say further, that your tra- 
^rs exact more than ever for their goods; and our hun 
Ung is lessened by the war, so that we have fewer skins 
ts give for them. This ruins us. Think of some reine- 
dy. We are poor, and von have plenty of every thing. 
We know you will send us powder and guns, andknivea 
0fkd hatchets. But we also want shirts and blankets.** 

Ji little whiU bett. 
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"I do not doubt but that your Excellency will think k 
|lroper to give some further encouragement to these honest 
|teople. The high pricee they complnin of are the necessary 
affect of the war. Whatever presents may be sent for them 
through my hands shall he distributed with prudence and 
Melity. 

I have the honour of being your Excellency's most ob«* 
fietit and most humble servant, 

JAMES CRAWFORD.'* 

[The Author of this work owes an apology to the publie 
ftr having inadvertently omitted, in his first edition, to ex* 
plain the foregoing document as being, not actually what il 
purports to be, but, according to a new general understand* 
ihgi a fabrication, for obvious political purposes, from the 
pen Of Dr. Franklin. Still, it has a certain illustrative 
▼alue in connexion with the text, which, with this com* 
ment, may be deemed sufficient to justify its retention.] 



NO. VIII. 

^Thi Pawner Brave. — One of the most proroinenl 
9odem characters in Thatcher's Lives of the Imlians is the 
Cfilebrated Miami, Little Turtle, called in his own language 
Mesheeonnaqua. Mr. T. gives him, on the authority of 
Schoolcraft, the credit of doing much to abolish the practice 
qt human sacrifice among the savnges of the West. The 
peasage reminds us of a wtfll-autheniicated anecdote of e 
yoving Pawnee * Brave,' who visited Washington some t40 
jears since. 

. « The Pawnees were at war with another Irans-Misne* 
sippian tribe living several days' journey to the south of 
them. In one of their forays into the enemy's country a 
party of warriors captured a beautiful Indian girl, and car- 
ried her home in triumph. A council of the Pawnees wai 
called, and the prisoner was decreed to die at the fagot. 
The fatal pile was raised In the middle of a wide plain near 
the villages of the tribes, and an immense multitude of all 
mges and sizes — for the Pawnees are still quite numerous-— 
collected to witness the ceremony. Just as the flame waf 
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about heitig set around the trembling Tictint, a gallant wir 
chief rushed forward to the pile, leading two fleet borMS 
thoroughly caparisoned for a journey. He unloosed the 
bands which confined the prisoner at one stroke of his knife* 
helped her to mount one of his steeds, mounted the other 
himself, and, before his countrymen had recovered from their 
first surprise, had cleared the ring, and was a mile or two 
on his way to the south. He continued his attendance two 
days, and then left her within the territory of her own tribe, 
and with provisions for the residue of the way. On his re* 
turn home not a word of reproach was uttered against him. 
He was popular ; and the Pawnees not only thought proper 
to overlook the liberty he had taken in consideration of his 
bravery, but they ascribed the act to the inspiration of the 
Great Master of Life. It is said there has been no instoMU 
9/ sacrifice among them from that day to this, 

" We have forgotten, if we ever knew, this gallant fel- 
low's name ; but he was much complimented at Washing 
ton, and especially by the ladies of *that city, as the * Paw* 
nee Brave.' " — N. Y, Commercial Advertiser, 

The authenticity of this anecdote seems to be past dis- 
pute. Dr. Morse, in his Indian Report (who refers to the 
MS. Journal of Capt. Bell), and also Johnston, in his Nar- 
rative, have furnished some additional and very interesting 
particulars respecting this heroic Pawnee, for which we 
commend the reader to the Appendix of the former book (p 
247), and to pp. 219, 220, <Scc., of the latter. The tribe le 
ferred to above was the Paduces. The name of the Paw< 
nee, who is believed to be still living, at the age of about 35| 
is Petalesharoe. He is son of the well-known ** Knife* 
Chief* of his tribe, who has once or twice visited Washing* 
ton, and whose portrait, elegantly executed by Mr. Neagle^ 
is to be seen in one of the volumes of Oodman's Natural 
History. 
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popular lustructiue falorkl 

FOR FAMILY KEADINe, 

POBLI8HBD BY 

Haiper & Brewers, New Toik. 

DANA'S FORECASTLE TOM. 37i cent*. 

DANA'S YOUNG SAILOR. 37^ cents. 

PHELPS'S CAROLINE WESTERLEY. EngraFingi. 35cta. 

pATE'S YEAR WITH THE FRANKLINS. 37i cent*. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S ORPHAN. Engravings. 35 centa 

PHILANTHROPY; OR, MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 37iets. 

A^IN'S AND BARBAULD'S EVENINGS AT HOME, 

Enifi-uvings. $1 2U. 
EMTBURVS BLIND GIRL, and oiher Tales. 37^ cents. 
EMBURY'S PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE. 37fteema. 
gOQEWORTH'S MORAL TALES. Bugmvings. 7dceutf. 
EOGEWORTH'S POPULAR TALES. Engravings. 75cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S PARENT'S ASSISTANT. Engravings, 

90 ceuis. 
EDGEWORTH'S ROSAMOND. Engraving*. 9P cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S HARRY AND LUCY. Eiigraviugs. $1 7&, 
EDGEWORTH'S FRANK. Engravinifs. 90 cents. 
ISABEL; OR, THE TRIALS OF THE HEART. 87* cents. 
fUNDAY EVENINGS. Engravings. 93} cents. 
THE TWIN BROTHERS. STj cents. 

HOFLAND'S SON OF A GENIUS. Engravings. SUcents. 
HOFLAND'^ YOUNG CRUSOE. Engravings. 3 1^ cents. 
KEEPING HOUSE AND HOUSEKEEPING. 37^ cent*. 
OILMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 

45 cents. 
OILMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTHERN MAT* 

DON. 90 cents. 
OILMAN'S LOVE'S PROGRESS. 15 rents. 
SEAWARDS NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK. Z7ieH, 
ALDEN'S ALICE GORDON. Engravings. 37icents. 
ALDEN'S LAWYER'S DAUGHTER. Engravings. 37icMitt. 
ALDEN'S SCHOOLMISTRESS. 37^ cents. 
ALDEN'S DYING ROBIN, and other TiUes. 37icent«. 
ALDEN'S ELIZABETH BENTON. 37^ cents. 
bEFOE'S ROBINSON CRUSOE. BograTiugs. 87^ cents. 
STOWE'8 MAYFLOWER. 4d cents. 
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2 POPULAR INSTRUCTIVE WORKS 

DAY'S SANDFORD AND MERTON. 37icents. 
MMNTOSH'S THE COUSINS. A Tale of Early Life. S7|o(i. 
MMNTOSH'S PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE. STicenta. 
M'INTOSH'S CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST; OR, 

WHICH MAKES THE HEUO? 37^ ceuts. 

MMNTOSH'S WOMAN AN ENIGMA. 37i eente. 
PERILS OF THE SEA. Engravings. 35 cents. 
WEALTH AND WORTH. 45 cents. 
WHAT'S TO BE DONEP 45 cents. 
LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. S5cenU. 
HUGHS'S ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED. Engravings. 3S 
cents. 

SEDGWICK'S WILTON HARVEY, and other Tales. 45 cents. 
SEDGWICK'S POOR RICH MAN AND RICH POOR 

MAN. 45 cents. 
SEDGWICK'S LIVE AND LET LIVE. 45cent8. 
SEDGWICK'S LOVE TOKEN FOR CHILDREN. 45c«ita. 
SEDGWICK'S STORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 45eU. 
SEDGWICK'S MEANS AND ENDS. 45 cents. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Engravings. 75 cents. 
LIVES OF THE APOSTLES AND EARLY MARTYRS. 

Engravings. 25 cents. 
SHERWOOD'S HISTORY OF HENRY MILNER. $170. 
SHERWOOD'S HISTORY OF JOHN MARTEN. A Sequel 

to Henry Milner. 75 ceuis. 

SHERWOOD'S LADYOFTHE MANOR. Engravings. $360. 
SHERWOOD'S ROXOBEL. $130. 

THATCHER'S INDIAN TRAITS. Engravings. 70cent8. 
THATCHER'S TALES OF THE AMERICA^ REVOLU* 

TioN. 85 cents. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Engravings. 62^ cenU. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, CONTINUED. 
ROBINS'S TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. Es* 

gruvings. $1 00. 

HOWITT'S WHO SHALL BE GREATEST? 37A cents. 
HOWITT'S TALES FROM NATURAL HISTORY. Em- 

gruxiiigs. 30 cents. 

HOWITT'S TALES IN VERSE. Engravings. 30cents. 
HOWITT'S TALES IN PROSE. Engravings. 30 cents. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. Engravings. 
35 cents. 

UNCLE PHILIP'S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Engnur 

iugs. 70 cents. 
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UNCLE PHILIP'S LOST COLONIES OFGREENLAND. 

Engravings. 35 cents. 
UNCLE PHILIP S HISTORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Engravings. 70 cents. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Engravings. 70 cents. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S AMERICAN FOREST. Engnvings. 3S 

cents. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

!» cents. 

UNCLE PHILIP'S NATURAL HISTORY. Engravings. 35 
cents. 

UNCLE PHILIPS WHALE FISHERY AND THE POLAR 

8BAS. 70 cents. 

WILLIAM THE COTTAGER. Engravings. 37J cents. 

TAYLORS PLEASURES OF TASTE. 37i cents. 

TAYLER'S MECHANIC. SOcents. 

SIQOURNEY'S MYRTlS, and other Sketchings. 75 cents. 

SCENES IN NATURE. Engravings. 37^ cents. 

SAMPSON'S BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE. SOcents. 

PARENTAL INSTRUCTION. 37^ cents. 

ORME'S UNCLE JOHN. 37^ cents. 

MILLER'S BOY'S SUMMER BOOK. Engravings. MosUn. 

50 cents ; Puper, 37^ cents. 
MILLER'S BOY'S AUTUMN BOOK. Engravings. MosUn, 

50 cents ; Paper, 37^ cents. 
MILLER'S BOY'S WINTER BOOK. Engravings. Muslin, 

50 cents ; Paper, 37^ cents. 

MILLER'S BOY'S SPRING BOOK. Engravings. Muslin, 50 

cents ; Paper, 37^ cents. 
MAYHEWS' THE GOOD GENIUS. Engravings. 37^ cenu. 
LEES HISTORIC TALES FOR YOUTH. 37icents. 
MUTTON'S BOOK OF NATURE LAID OPEN. 37i cents. 
HAZEN'S POPULAR TECHNOLOGY. Engravings. 75ct8. 
FLOWERS OF FABLE. Engravings. 75 cents. 
FIELD'S SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. Roan, 60 cents; 

, Muslin, 50 cents. 
FAIRY BOOK ILLUSTRATED. Engravings. 75 cents. 
ELLIS'S TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT. Muslin, SO 

cents ; Paper, 37^ cents. 
ELLET'S RAMBLES ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 37icents. 
LIVES OF COLUMBUS AND VESPUCIUS. Engravings. 

37^ cents. 
BURDETT'S ARTHUR MARTIN ; OR, THE MOTHER'S 

TBULi. Engravings. 37^ cents. 
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§airj)er*0 New ^Hatalogue. 

4 

K NEW Descriptive Catalogue of Harper & B|toTH- 
RRs* Publications is now ready for distribution, and may 
te obtained gratuitously on application to the PttMislieni 
personally, or by letter, post-paid. 

The attention of gentlemen, in tojrn or country, designing 
to form Libraries or enrich their liter^iry collections, is re- 
spectfully invited to this Catalogue/ which will be ftmnd'to 
comjorise a large proportion of the standard and most es- 
teemed works in English Literature — coMPRErtENDiNG about 
TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES — which aTO Offered la most instan- 
ces at less than one half the cost of similar productioaa in 
£ttgland. 

. To Librarians and others connected with Coll«gps, 
Schools, etc., who may not have access to a reliable guide 
in forming the tnie estimate of literary productions, it is be- 
Meved the present Catalogue will prove eq>ecial^ vakiaUe 
as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, wfaen- 
0rer books can not be Obtained . through any bookseller or 
local agent, applieatfons with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be promptly at- 
tended to'. 

6% caff Sire$(, iVh» T^rk, iVbt., 1847. 
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